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SUR QUELQUES DOCUMENTS NOUVEAUX CON- 
CERNANT LES CULTES DE CYBELE ET D’ATTIS: 

DES BALKANS A LA GAULE 


PAR 


CH. PICARD 

Membre de l'lnstitut 
Paris 


II y a plus ou moins longtemps que les brillantes decouvertes faites 
a Rome, au Palatin, par M. P. Romanelli et celles d’Ostie, pres de la 
Porta Laurentina, dues au regrette Guido Calza, ont ete soumises a 
l’examen des savants !). On attend encore en partie, il est vrai, le 
detail des fouilles complementaires les plus recemment menees au 
Metro on du Palatin. Pour Ostie, un memoire posthume — accompagne 
des publications complementaires de Mme Raissa Calza, apres la mort 
prematuree de Teminent archeologue italien — avait paru en 1946, 
apportant un precieux enrichissement au lot de nos connaissances 
relatives aux cultes de Cybele et d’Attis: pour l’ltalie notamment. 

L’interet des monuments livres ici et la a 1’etude ne pouvait echap- 
per. On a cherche aussitot de divers cotes a les mettre en valeur, en 
Italie, en France, ailleurs encore; et cela d’autant plus volontiers que 
1 ’on devait constater la rarete des autres sanctuaires de la Magna 
Mater precedemment connus aux bords de la Mediterranee. Ainsi, 
l’aubaine de Rome et d’Ostie apparaissait-elle des plus instructi- 

1) Les recents sondages, tres heureux, de M. P. Romanelli (1950-1951), sur la 
surface et dans les profondeurs de la cella du Metroon du Palatin, ont, non 
seulement confirme l’identification du lieu-saint, mais prouve — fait capital — 
qu’Attis etait deja present a Rome, pres de la Magna Mater: peu apres 191 av. 
J. C. Les terres cuites (inedites, mais visibles a TAntiquarium du Palatin) qui ont 
ete trouvees pendant les travaux, sont pergameniennes, a mon sens, orientali- 
santes en tout cas. — Pour Ostie (Porta Laurentina), cf. Memorie Pontif. 
Accad. romana di archeologia, Ser. Ill, vol. 6, 1946, p. 183-227. Le culte de 
la Grande Mere phrygienne avait ete transports officiellement dans l’Occident 
latin, et specialement a Rome, des 204 av. J.C.; mais avec des restrictions, jus- 
tement marquees par Alfonso Bartoli des 1947: cf. Memorie Pontif. Accad. 
romana di archeologia, ser. Ill, vol. 6, 2, No 8, p. 229-239. 
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ves 2 ). L’information etait, certes, bien moins riche ailleurs, en Afrique, 
en Grece et en Orient, et cette situation n’a pas change. Les Metroa 
de type grec, p. ex. ceux d’Olympie 3 ) et d’Athenes 4 ) consacres au 
culte de la vieille deesse creto-hellenique Rhea-Cybele, et qui servaient 
de depots d’archives locales ont livre peu de leurs secret cultuels et 
autres, jusqu’ici; les autres moins encore 5 ): p. ex. celui de Thebes, 
lie au souvenir de Pindare. 


2) En France, cf. p. ex. Rev. £t. anc., 49, 1947, p. 380-386; Comptes-rendus 
Acad. Inscr., 1948, p. 144 sqq; cf. aussi 25 Fev. 1949, ibid. 

3) Sur les Metroa d’Olympie et d’Athenes comme locaux d’archives, sur les 
questions qu’ils posent, cf. Ch. Picard, Mel. P. Lavedan, Urbanisme et architec¬ 
ture, 1953, p. 287-293: Les Metroa grecs, temples et locaux d’archives. Le Me¬ 
troon de Delos, qui n’a pas ete retrouve encore, servait de depot d’archives, tout 
comme celui d’Athenes. 

Je ne suis pas d’accord avec les fouilleurs americains d’Athenes, sur la lo¬ 
calisation du Metroon de l’Agora, qui comportait une cour, destinee a Instal¬ 
lation des kurbeis, et un Propylee decore, a l’entree, de deux Pans (cf. l’At- 
tideion d’Ostie). L’emplacement du Metroon d’Athenes etait celui ou les fouil¬ 
leurs americains ont voulu placer le „Bouleuterion neuf”. Sur le Metroon 
d’Olympie et ses entours, R. Hampe, Studies ... D. M. Robinson, I, 1951, 
p. 337-350, pi. 13-14, qui releve justement que, dans l’Altis, on ignore s’il n’y a 
pas eu un culte ancien de Meter, toute affirmation etant impossible tant qu’on 
n’aura pas mene des fouilles en profondeur au-dessous du Metroon du IV e s. 

4) Cf. Ch. Picard, ci-dessus, n. 3, pour les problemes topographiques et la 
critique des resultats des fouilles americaines a 1’Agora 1’Athenes ( Hesperia, 
annees 1937 sqq.); id., Rev . Hist, relig., 135, 1949, p. 129-142; d’autre part, H. A. 
Thompson Hesperia, 6, I, 1937, p. 115 sqq.; cf. aussi A. Me. Donald, The 
political meeting places of the Greeks, 1943, et le compte-rendu que j’en ai donne, 
Rev. archeol, 1951, I, p. 86-89, appelant la l’attention sur les difficultes du 
debat Metroon-Bouleuterion: la question, a mon avis, devra etre entierement 
reprise. En dehors de l’Attique, la Beotie fut longtemps la seule province ou le 
culte etait diffuse et repandu (M. P. Nilsson, Gesch. d. griech. Religion, II, 
1950, P- 3 2 3)- Pour le Metroon d’Agdistis, a Athenes, cf. ci-apres n. 5. 

5) Pour le Metroon d’Agdistis (nom de la Grande-Mere anatolienne a Pes- 
sinonte) qui est signale a Rhamnonte, mais dont l’emplacement reste inconnu, 
cf. l’inscription trouvee a Athenes, pres de 1 ’Agora romaine, et qui date (J. A. 
Notopoulos, Hesperia, 18, 1949, p. 7) des parages de 83-82; cf. aussi A. K. 
Rhomaios, Hellenika, I, 2, p. 233-243; P. Roussel, Rev.Pt.anc., 32, 1930, p. 5-8; 
J. Pouilloux, La forteresse de Rhamnonte, 1954, P- I 39 _I 4 I » n ° 24 (Mus. epigr. 
Athenes, n° 12665) : a partir de la 1 . 6, on voit la une copie de decret, faited’apres 
l’original qui etait conserve au Metroon d’Athenes meme, c.a.d. dans les archives 
de l’Etat; mais on ne sait pas encore ce qu’etaient aux juste les 6cyxwvs(; portes 
officiellement par des ayxovocpopoi (?), mentionnes la et ailleurs. La 1 . 4 donne 
le nom d’a$app,a porte, semble-t-il, par une femme, et qui rappelle un des noms 
d’Attis. Sur Agdistis, cf. P. Roussel, ll (ci-dessus), p. 7-8. Pour les rapports 
d’Agdistis et de Cybele, Th. Zielinski, La Sibylle, 1924, p. 76 sqq.; Ch. Picard, 
Rev. archeol, 1941, II, p. 264 sqq. (a propos d’un skyphos du Cabirion de Thebes). 
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En Anatolie, le sanctuaire de la Meter Aspordene, a Mamurt- 
Kaleh, au voisinage de Pergame — s’il est instructif pour Tarchitec- 
ture, ayant ete construit avant 263 av. J.-C. par Philhetairos, le fonda- 
teur de la dynastie des Attalides — n’est qu’un temenos provincial 
avec un temple exigu (11 m. X 7); il n’a rien revele de tres neuf 
quant au culte 6 ). 

On connait, d’autre part, un Metroon a Colophon, mais dont l’etude 
reste a faire 7 ). II est facheux que le vaste et ancien sanctuaire dont 
Herodote a parle (IV, 76) a propos de la conversion d’Anacharsis, 
sanctuaire dont la presence est attestee pres de Cyzique, n’ait pas ete 
explore a temps; beaucoup de marbres sculptes et d’elements architec- 
turaux en ont ete plus ou moins clandestinement retires, notamment 
lors de la construction des quais de Panderma; et le pillage n’a sans 
doute jamais cesse. Ce qu’on peut croire sorti de ce lieu-saint, et qui 
a pu etre publie, sollicite deja l’attention 8 ). Si le site vient a etre 
fouille exhaustivement un jour, comme on veut encore Tesperer, il 
devra donner, peut-on croire, des enseignements fructueux. 

Il peut suffire de cette rapide revue de l’etat actuel des decouvertes. 
Assurement lacunaire elle-meme, elle indique du moins qu’il y a beau- 
coup encore a trouver; et beaucoup a apprendre sur le terrain. D’autre 
part, les livres synthetiques de H. Hepding, Attis, seine My then und 
sein Kult, Religionsgeschichtl. Versuche und Vorarbeiten, I, 1903; 
d’H. Graillot, Le Culte de Cybele Mere des dieux, d Rome et dans 
VEmpire romain, 1912 9 ) qui avait vise a constituer, des 1903 et 1912, 
des repertoires fondamentaux de faits, d’inscriptions, de documents 
figures ressuscitant les aspects divers du culte de Meter, ont vieilli 


6) Fouille et publie par A. Conze et P. Schatzmann : Erganzungs-Heft 9 zu 
Arch. Jahrb., Berlin, 1911; cf. Erwin Ohlemutz, Die Kulte und Heiligtiimer 
der Gotter in Pergamon, 1940, p. 174 sqq. (avec la bibliographic). 

7) Hesperia, 13, 1944, p. 51 sqq. pi. 9; L. Robert, Rev. philol., 1936, p. 158-159. 

8) Th. Macridy-Bey et Ch. Picard, Bull, corresp. hellen., 45, 1921, p. 436-470; 
P. Devambez, Rev. archeol., 1937, I, p. 176-194. Sur le culte cyzicene d’apres des 
monnaies: H. v. Fritze, Der Attiskult in Kyzikos, Nomisma, 4, 1909, p. 33 sqq.; 
M. P. Nilsson, Gesch. griech. Religion II, 1950, p. 622, n. 3. 

9) Les ouvrages fondamentaux restent ceux de H. Hepding et de H. Graillot; 
moins speciaux: G. Showerman, The Great Mother of the Gods, Bullet, of the 
University of Wisconsin, I, 2, 1900; V. Scheperlen, Montanismen og de Phry- 
gische Kulte, Diss. Copenhague, 1920, p. 135 sqq. (il y a eu une traduction en 
allemand: Der Montanismus u. die phrygischen Kulte, 1929). L’ouvrage de H. 
Graillot constitue le tome 107 de la Bibliotheque des Ecoles d’Athenes et de 
Rome ; le titre sera cite partout ci-apres: Culte de Cybele, sous forme abregee. 
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depuis lors, pour de nombreuses questions generates, et surtout pour 
reformation archeologique, qu’on doit considerer parfois la comme 
ou controuvee, ou du moins transformee fondamentalement. La refec¬ 
tion de ces travaux est necessaire et deja en cours, en certains pays 10 ). 

Assurement, ainsi que Ta deja remarque M. E. Will en un ouvrage 
recent 10a ), la carte qu’on pourrait vouloir dresser des cultes phry- 
giens dans TEmpire romain, notamment a 1 ’aide des Attis recenses en 
1912 par H. Graillot, necessiterait de serieuses retouches, avant de 
pouvoir etre invoquee comme temoignage de la diffusion de la religion 
de Cybele et Attis. La aussi, nous manquons d’une statistique geo- 
graphique exacte et complete. Je n’ai eu dessein, ci-apres, que de 
chercher a preciser, si possible, Interpretation a donner a quelques 
decouvertes recentes, concernant, ici et la, Cybele et son favori. 

* 

* * 

En septembre 1953, j’avais ete envoye par la Direction de Y Archi¬ 
tecture en France, avec une mission d’architectes, en Yougoslavie; j’ai 
rendu compte ailleurs de ce voyage d’etudes 11 ), en specifiant que je 
traiterais a part de renseignements obtenus sur le culte de Cybele et 
d’Attis, au cours d’un trajet, malheureusement trop rapide, qui m : a 
mene du Nord au Sud, de Belgrade a Okrid, par Skoplje, et en 
sens inverse. 

Cest vers Skoplje et dans la region de Nish que j’ai rencontre 


10) J’ai eu recemment entre les mains un travail preparatoire (memoire de 
diplome d’etudes superieures) d’un eleve de M. P. Merlat, a Rennes; ce reper¬ 
toire commente vise a annoncer une mise au point, qui sera meritoire, 
sur le culte de Cybele en Gaule. — Pour Cybele et Attis a Rome, cf. deja J. 
Carcopino, Aspects mystiques de la Rome paienne, 1941, p. 49-171, qui reprend 
la et assemble divers articles parus dans les Melanges de YEcole de Rome, et 
traite surtout de la re forme romaine du culte de Cybele et d’Attis; R. Pettazoni, 
I misteri, 1924; M. P. Nilsson, Gesch. gr. Religion II, 1950. Les ouvrages de 
Fr. Cumont (Les religions orientales dans le paganisme romain, I 9 2 9 P- 83 sqq.) 
apportent aussi une documentation toujours valable. 

10a) Le relief cultuel greco-romain, I 955 > P- : 99 - 

n) Comptes-rend. Acad. Inscr. 1954, p. 70-95: Observations archeologiques en 
Yougoslavie. Le culte de Cybele est bien connu, deja, a travers les Balkans et dans 
les regions bosporanes; cf. p. ex., V. Skorpil, Der Kultus d. Kybele im Bospora- 
nischen Reich, Festschrift fur Jos. Krai, 1913, P- 190 sqq; pour la Dalmatie, 
J. Zeiller, Rev. archeol., 1928, II, p. 209-219 (a propos des cognationes de Salone, 
associations religieuses pour le culte de la Magna Mater). 
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d’abord certains documents dignes dappeler T attention. J’ai deja 
mentionne la deesse du petit musee ouvert en pleins champs pres de 
Nish, au lieu d’une installation thermale de Tancienne Mediana, sem- 
ble-t-il 12 ). II existe la une curieuse effigie de la Cybele agraire des 
Balkans, a Tepoque imperiale, statuette drapee de dimensions moyen- 
nes (haut. i m. 34). Elle tient sur sa main droite repliee devant le 
corps Timage d’un taureau. Sa main gauche, abaissee le long du corps, 
porte ce qui doit avoir ete une bourse de cuir. Le plus curieux est 
que la deesse a pres d’elle, a gauche, posee sur le socle, une protome 
de cervide, d’une biche probablement. Au-dessus du crane de T animal 
est plantee une bipenne: l’arme qui armait des avant Homere le bras 
sacrilege de Lycurgue l’Edone, dans sa poursuite des Tithenai de 
Bacchos enfant; le fetiche sacre des Prehellenes, qui apparaissait deja 
dans l’Egeide a la periode creto-mycenienne, fichee sur le frontal 
du taureau; elle etait done restee aux Balkans de tradition, pres des 
deesses-meres locales, jusqu’en pleine epoque greco-romaine et romaine 
imperiale. 

Dans la region de Skoplje, ou un precieux musee archeologique 
(Kursumli Han), a ete installe pour la region de la Yougoslavie cen- 
trale, on rencontre certaines attestations qui m’ont paru non moins 
importantes, revelant un culte d’Attis-pin et pomme-de-pin. 

On savait en general les rapports du favori de Cybele avec les cul¬ 
tes de l’arbre; je voudrais marquer ci-apres l’interet des documents 
recueillis en Macedoine Seconde. 

II s’agit la de steles funeraires 13 ); certaines avaient ete signalees 
a 1 ‘attention des 1931 par N. Vulic, mais leur representations figurees 
n’ont peut-etre pas beneficie de toute Tattention desirable. 

Le nombre s’en est d’autre part accru. 


12) Comptes-rend. Acad. Inscr. 1954, l.L, p. 94, fig. 7-8. L’execution de la sta¬ 
tuette de Cybele au taureau est assez mediocre, comme on en juge par la 
photographie; mais le prototype etait peut-etre hellenistique ou plus ancien (cf. 
le petit bronze de Veii publie par Mme M. Santangelo, Archeol. classica, 4, I, 
1952, p. 46) ; Timage canonique se serait conservee a Mediana, dans le repertoire 
local. 

13) Cybele a ete protectrice patentee des tombes, en Thrace comme en Phrygie, 
et ailleurs meme en Anatolie; cf. J. Keil, Oesterr. Jahresh., 18, 1916, p. 66-78 
( Dcnkm. d. Meterkultes: steles rupestres voisines d’Ephese, avec Zeus, Meter- 
Agdistis, et Attis) ; O. Walter, ibid., 31, 1938, p. 68, n. 74; en general, G. Radet, 
Cybebe, 1909; Schwenn, Kybele (P.-W., RE, 1922, II, col. 1517, 2250). 
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Void celles qui meritent surtout mention, a ma connaissance: 

1) Stele de Vlokovo, pres de Prilep 14 ): N. Vulic, Anticki spomenici 
nasezemlje, dans Spomenik, 71, SKA., 1931; n° 51: marbre blanc. 
II y a en haut un fronton avec acroteres lateraux; il est orne au 
centre d’un disque (ou d’une rosace?): en dessous, et en tete de 
l’inscription funeraire, trois Attis-pins sont represents curieusement 
cote-a-cote. II s’agit la de veritable betyles, car la tete est formee par 
une pomme de pin: les bras, reduits a des moignons courts et arrondis, 
pourraient etre aisement consideres comme le „feuillage” d’accompag- 
nement de la pomme de pin, tel que certaines steles le montrent aussi: 
p. ex. ici, pi. II. Le corps est constitue par un simple triangle ou cone 
a base tres large. 

2) meme provenance, n° 363: meme marbre blanc 15 ); meme pu¬ 
blication. 

Ici, au fronton de la stele, qui est aussi pourvu d’acroteres lateraux, 
on voit une rosace. Les trois Attis-pins, a tete de pommes de pin, 
s’alignent parallelement en dessous, et leurs bras grossiers vont de Tun 
a Tautre, comme s’ils se tenaient af fectueusement par les epaules. On 
comparera les „Couretes” de Cybele, formant la KoupyjTixT) Tpiac; 
(ci-apres, p. 9). 

3) n° 364. Meme provenance; meme marbre blanc. Mernes dimen¬ 
sions, semble-t-il. Inscription presque effacee 16 . Meme publication. 

Les steles du type des trois documents de Vlokovo ne sont pas 
les seules connues, dans la region de Prilep, ou ailleurs en Yougoslavie 
centrale. J’en ai remarque d’autres au musee du Khani de Skoplje. 
Certaines figurent les trois dieux associes, avec tete en pomme de 
pin, sous un fronton decore avec une image centrale, debout, d’une 
Potnia, evidemment Cybele; dans le tympan d’une autre, on voit 
seulement la pomme de pin, montee sur une courte tige d'ou se derou- 
lent — en quelque sorte symetriquement — vers la droite et vers la 


14) La pierre fut apportee de Veles au musee de Skoplje: haut. 0.83; larg. o. 
45; ep. o. 15. Copie de O. Vulic: 

Eu]<pp6auvo<; | ^co]v sauTou | p.vet]a<; | QpsTT'raptcov. 

15) Haut. 1 m. 50; larg. 0.55; epais. 0.15. L’inscription etait deja a peine 
lisible en 1931. 

napap.o[vo? | xk Msa[Tp(a <Pi | Xl7T7t[co | X^P lv I x • • • • I 


16) Haut. 1 m. 50; larg. 0.55; epais. 0.15: 
Bsvspta t6v ul6v I p.v7)p.r](;]x^ptv . 
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gauche, des „feuilles” d’arbre. Parfois, le symbole du fruit de Tarbre 
conifere est double, comme sur la stele de Julia Rutilia Flavia 17 ), 
simple cippe a encadrement moulure, qui ne separe pas Tepitaphe de 
r„en-tete” sculpte. 

En d’autres cas, la stele est sommee d’un fronton tres eleve; elle 
compte, si Ton peut dire, trois registres. En haut, dans le triangle du 
fronton, on voit deux pins represents des pieds a la tete, montes sur 
une sorte de griffe triangulaire, comme si Ton apercevait leurs racines 
hors du sol. Une telle figuration donne Timpression d’arbres sacres, 
prepares pour une ceremonie, comme celle de Yarbor intrat, par exem- 
pie. Au dessous des deux pins tympanaux, dans un panneau rectan- 
gulaire, on voit une sorte de niche a cintre, dont Tare est porte sur 
deux colonnes isolees, a larges chapiteaux; elle assemble, cote a cote, 
deux effigies, dont la plus grande, a gauche, est surement feminine. 
Les deux personnages sont vus de face, selon la frontalite la plus ri- 
gide. Leurs pieds posent sur un socle eleve et epais. L’inscription 
funeraire vient en dessous, separee 18 ): ici, pi. Ill, a droite. Les 
deux faces sont decorees de Timage des Attis-pins. 

Je signalerai encore un document conserve au Kursumli-Han de 
Skoplje 19 ); il comporte trois registres et montre les deux pins d’Attis, 
cette fois sous le fronton, au-dessous d’un tympan a angle aigu, garni 
de divers symboles 20 ). Les deux pins sont montes, la encore, sur le 
curieux „trepied” a trois griffes. Ils encadrent aussi une sorte de 
trophee, rappelant plus ou moins le signe deco rati f du fronton, a sa 
partie haute, comme on va voir. II s’agit, peut-on croire, d’une tige (ou 
mat?) equarrie, portant sur un socle cubique, assez eleve. A la partie 
superieure, a la place des branches, on voit les memes ornements en ^ 

17) Spomenikj 98, 1941-1948, p. 22, no 55 = Spom. no 21. Haut. 1 m. 20; 
larg. o. 66; epais. o. 60: 

’IouXfoc Poim X(a <DXaina | AlXtou Ram | t<ovo<; tou av&p&<; xal | eauT7j<; | 
£co[cja £7 to(t) o£v | p.vY)p.73c; x^P tv * Hedera. 

18) Spomenik, 96-101; cf. 98 (77) 1941-1948, p. 66, no 137 (Musee de Skoplje) : 
Aei. EexoovScx; | Aouxaivyj Tfj | jxyjTpl [iveiccq | yjxpw. 

19) Spomenik, 98, 1941-1948, p. 64, no 133 (a g.) : 
rpavtovicx; ra'i | avo<; xal Ilpst IIE IIPEIIIIS OTaXT) 

TItco 7ra | xpl [lvzLccq x&P 1 (sic) £tou<; yoT*. 

Peut-etre faut-il lire le nom d’une Prima (?) Sotale, 1 . 2. 3. 

20) On voit pres de Tangle superieur un symbole J Pl us bas, un crois¬ 
sant et une etoile (etoile de mer?). I 
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qu’au fronton; mais ils se detachent, au nombre de cinq, en eventail, 
deux, obliques et intermediaires apparaissant a droite et a gauche. 





Je ne connais rien de comparable; mais nous ne devons 


pas oublier que les dedicaces de deux bases voisines consacrees a 
Attis, a Ostie, ne parlent, de fagon enigmatique, Tune, que de Vintage 
du jeune berger, l’autre de son signum ( CIL . XIV, 34, 35, 37): a 
VAttideion meme d’Ostie, un des ex-voto de l’hemicycle etait un pin, 
avec fruits et feuillage en tete, entoure sur son tronc des longs replis 
d’un serpent enroule 21 ). 

D'une autre stele funeraire brisee haut et bas 22 ), dont on ne sait 
plus si elle avait comporte un fronton, reste en haut la partie inferieure 
d’un cadre rectangulaire, avec un seul Attis-pin entoure jadis de deux 
figures anthropomorphes, brisees a mi-corps: en dessous on voit, 
comme „en tete de Inscription”, des instruments agricoles, pic, ser- 
pette, ebranchoir, semble-t-il (pi. Ill, au centre). 

II n’est pas question, ici du moins, de collectionner plus en detail 
les monuments de cette serie, moins encore de pretendre a en dresser 
une liste exhaustive. Ils ont du etre nombreux aux Balkans. 

Qu’il suffise de marquer l’interet des figurations d'Attis-arbre, avec 
la curieuse presentation sur une triple griffe emergeant du sol. Non 
moins speciale et significative est la valeur donnee a la pomme de pin, 
devenue la tete du dieu, comme ailleurs elle a pu figurer son coeur 23 ). 
On retrouve cette croyance a travers divers folklores antiques. 


21) Mme Raissa Calza, Memorie Pontif. Ac cad. romana di archeologia, 
III, 6, 1946; cf. 112 n. 4 (172 du Musee d’Ostie), fig. 13 a la p. 213; marbre 
blanc italique; haut. o m. 91. En bas, dedicace de C. Cartilius Euplu(s) : „Atti 
sacrum ex monitu deae. II doit s’agir la du signum d’Attis mentionne sur 
certaines inscriptions, comme l’equivalent meme du jeune dieu. 

22) Spomenik, /./., no 134, fig. a droite: 


At.oaxop 7 ) 7 ) (Aioc;xop£$7) ?) | ScoTTjp^fou] | tc5 avSpl | xe 
MIIE (p,v7)p,Y]c; ?) x^p^v. 


sauTfj 


23) Inequivalence cceur-tete, et le sens donne a la pomme de pin, qui peut 
etre soit la tete, soit le coeur, pour le dieu, s’annonqait deja dans le Proche 
Orient, aux hautes epoques. On a fait connaitre (R. Dussaud, Syria, 27, 1950, 
p. 346, n.i) un bel exemple d’„ame exterieure”, posee sur la fleur du pin-parasol. 
En Egypte, dans le Conte des deux Freres (Papyrus d’Orbiney), recit de l’e- 
poque pharaonique qui se situe a la fois dans la vallee du Nil et au Liban (cf. 
G. LefebVre, Romans et Contes egyptiens de Vepoque pharaonique, 1949, p. 137 
sqq.), le cadet d’Anoup-Anubis, nomme Bata, a le pouvoir de retirer de sa poitrine 
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Plate II 



Double symbole d’Attis-pin, stele funeraire de Yougoslavie. 
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Plate III 



Symboles d’Attis et de Cybele sur des steles funeraires de Yougoslavie. 
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Plate IV 



Applique de la Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris (Cabinet des Medailles) : Cybele 

et ses lions; deux Attis en ponimes de pin. 



Tessere de Volubilis (Maroc), avec la ciste de Cybele et les symboles d’Attis. 
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II y a aussi dans Timagerie ci-dessus signalee, qui merite d’apparaitre 
comme assez nouvelle, certains elements enigmatiques: par exemple, 
le symbole de Parbre-trophee (PI. Ill, a g.), dont le sens echappe. 
D’autre part, ou le redoublement, ou la presentation triplee, sur une 
meme stele, des images du dieu-arbre, voire de la pomme de pin, sont 
des faits curieux qui trouvent eux aussi diverses correspondances. On 
ne manquera pas, en effet, de penser ici a la presence, ailleurs frequem- 
ment constatee (Ch. Picard, Monum. Piot, 49, 1957, a paraitre), d’une 
Koup7]TLX7] Tpta^ affectee a la protection de Cybele (et d’Attis), ainsi 
que Tatteste un passage de Julien, Orat. 5,168 B: Sopuq^opoueri yap 

auTov (tov s, Attiv) 7rocpa ttjs M7]Tpo^ SoOsvt zc, 01 Kopu^avTS^. 

11 y a, la meme, l’indication des liens des cultes metroaques avec ceux 
des Corybantes et des Couretes, ainsi que M. Otto Walter Pa justement 
fait constater depuis 1938 24 ). D’autres rapports seraient a rechercher. 
Dans Timagerie mithriaque, p. ex.; et ils sont 25 ) susceptibles de Peclai- 
rer elle meme, en retour. Jusque pour le culte de Sabazios, ainsi 


son coeur identifie avec sa vie: il le met a l’abri, en un cas de peril, au sommet 
de la fleur de pin-parasol. A la suite d’une trahison, on abat l’arbre: le coeur 
tombe, et Bata meurt aussitot, sa vie etant dechue. Mais le frere de Bata re- 
trouve le viscere-moteur; il le met dans un bol d’eau, ou le coeur se ranime. 
A la suite de sa resurrection, Bata se changera de nouveau en un arbre, qu’on 
abattra encore; mais un copeau detache pendant l’abatage, volant dans la bouche 
d’une femme, la feconde. — On trouverait des traditions analogues aux Indes: 
cf. Odette Viennot, Le culte de Varbre dans I’lnde ancienne, 1954, p. 138 sqq., 
avec les memes croyances, mort ou fecondation. — Pour les emprunts faits dans 
d’autres folklores, cf. G. Lefebvre, Chron. d’Egypte, 2 5, 1950, N. 49, p. 17-26: 
Bata et Ivan ; utilisation des memes croyances d’Egypte en Russie. 

24) Oesterr. Jahresh 31, 1938, p. 53 - 8o. 

25) L’attention vient d’etre appelee la-dessus, d’autre part, dans la these de 
M. Ernest Will, Le relief cultuel greco-romain, 1955; cf. deja Fr. Cumont, 
Textes et Monuments relatifs aux mysteres de Mithra, 1894-1899; Les Mysteres 
de Mithra, 1900, 1902, 1913; et le recueil de F. Saxl, Mithras, Typengeschicht- 
liche Untersuchungen, Berlin, 1931. Il n’est pas besoin d’insister ici sur la res- 
semblance qu’offrent Cautes et Cautopates, les assesseurs canoniques de Mithra, 
avec des Attis: flanquant en regie le Tauroctone, ils constituaient avec lui une 
sorte de triade. Or, ces deux acolytes, on le sait, ne peuvent revendiquer une 
origine iranienne; mais ils portent flambeau, et participent au mithriacisme, 
constituant avec leur maitre le Tpnz\&Gioc, MiOpac;. L’association usuelle des bonnets 
phrygiens (d’Attis?), de l’arbre, du pedum, a ete constatee frequemment sur les 
monuments mithriaques, les steles danubiennes, les reliefs de Cybele et Attis 
(relief de Vienne-Isere, plaque de marbre du Cabinet des Medailles, Paris: cf. P. 
Friedlander, Documents of dying paganism, 1945, pi. 16, p. 64). 
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que certains documents Font montre recemment 26 ), la methode compa¬ 
rative permettrait d’apercevoir certaines analogies et des explications 
possibles. 

* 

* * 

Les observations qu’on peut faire sur certains documents „attidiens” 
recemment reparus au jour — ceux de Rome-Ostie, p. ex., ceux de 
Yougoslavie — ont, d’autre part, une portee assez lointaine qui pour- 
rait paraitre inattendue. 

Je ne pense pas errer en faisant constater qu’ils expliquent a dis¬ 
tance quelques monuments gallo-romains crus jusqu’ici enigmatiques; 
et, comme on va voir, d’autres d’Afrique 27 ). Tout le monde connait, 
par la celebre Pigna du Vatican, le symbole de la pomme de pin, tant 
de fois utilisee et reproduce decorativement, jusqu’a Fepoque de la 
Renaissance et au-dela. 

En 1953, un texte de feu Franck Delage a paru en France dans 
Gallia 28 ), apres la mort de Fauteur. Ce texte a ete respecte, comme 
il convenait, lors de F edition posthume; mais MM. P. Boyance et P. M. 
Duval y ont ajoute, Fun et Fautre deja, des appendices utiles, comple¬ 
ments ou rectifications 29 ). Fr. Delage avait intitule son etude 
„Ovoides gallo-romains”. 

M. P. Boyance a, le premier, signale justement que, dans la plupart 
des cas, les objets ovoi’des en cause devaient etre des pommes de pin. 
II pourrait y avoir quelque doute, toutefois, pour ceux qui sortent 
d’une touffe d’acanthes et paraissent lisses 30 ). Quelque peinture les 
avait-elle jadis completes? On ne saurait le prouver. II pourrait s’agir 


26) Cf. Dim. Tsontchev, Rev. arch., 1954, II, p. 15-20: Un monument de syn~ 
cretisme religieux en Thrace (plaque votive du Musee de Plovdiv, ou figure 
en place principale le dieu thrace Sabazios, tenant le thyrse et environne de 
pommes de pin (une a gauche, deux a droite); au bandeau inferieur, le cavalier 
thrace). 

27) Pour les monuments de Gaule, cf. notamment J. J. Hatt, La tombe gallo- 
romaine, 1951, qui s’est occupe au passage de certains de ces monuments, dont il 
ne reconnait pas la signification religieuse (cf. p. 238, n. 4, notamment). Mais 
il n’a pas etudie specialement le probleme des rapports avec Attis. — Pour les 
monuments d’Afrique, cf. ci-apres, p. 17-18. 

28) T. XI, 1953, I, p. 25 - 37 - 

39) Ibid., p. 37 - 39 - 

30) Par exemple: fig. 1-2 (Musee de Perigueux) 
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d’oeufs funeraires: mais, pour cette explication, la feuille d’acanthe 
embarrasse un peu 31 ). 

Les provenances en Gaule sont diverses: p. ex., Aurial (Creuse), 
Vesone (Perigueux), Limoges, Boulogne, Bavai, Grenoble, etc. ... 
( P . 29). 

Le role funeraire de ces documents est assure: ils terminaient parfois 
le haut des cippes; parfois aussi, ils etaient poses sur des cippes 
en pierre, tailles a part, contenant et protegeant des urnes cineraires. 
II y a quelque fois des inscriptions qui confirment Futilisation 
sacree 32 ). 

Les „pommes de pin” reconnaissables a premiere vue (/./., p. 32 
sqq.), ont ete nombreuses, assurement, en toutes regions de la Gaule 
romaine. La necropole de Trion, a Lyon, en a fourni, a elle seule, 
une serie qui atteste peut etre un culte d’Attis important. On en con- 
nait, de Marseille en Provence, a Arlon et Lindon, en Belgique; il y 
en a a Sarrebriick, a Mayence, a Treves, etc. 

De plus, les pommes de pin sont parfois groupees comme les Attis- 
arbres en Yougoslavie. Fr. Delage Favait deja remarque, et il a parle 
aussi des „bi-ovoides d’Ostergnies, des tri-ovoides de Bavai, des quadri- 
ovoides de Recquignies.” On en a note d’autres (/./., p. 35). Ces multi- 
ovoides sont particulierement frequents au pays des Nerviens, region 
plus ou moins rebelle aux cultes anthropomorphiques. 

31) A noter du moins qu’en Yougoslavie (cf. les steles funeraires ci-dessus 
signalees, p. 4. sqq.) des pommes de pins sortent parfois de feuillages qui n’ont 
aucun rapport avec les aiguilles des coniferes. 

32) M. L. Robert a tenu compte de cette documentation d’Occident, dans ses 
recentes etudes ( Hellenica, 10, 1955, p. 247 sqq.) sur quelques autels couronnes 
de la pomme de pin: Fun pretendu de Thyatire, d’autres d’Akmonia (Phrygie). 
Je ne peux pas penser qu ? il ait eu raison de recuser Finfluence d’Attis, repre¬ 
sente par sa pomme de pin, sur les ^utcls^ funeraires en cause, „autels” phry- 
giens = cippes; cf. I.I., p. 253, n. 6, p. 254-255. Le souvenir d’Attis etait assez 
attendu en Phrygie, l’une des patries du culte de Cybele et de son jeune favori. 
Qu'il y ait eu en Phrygie (Akmonia) des monuments funeraires juifs decores 
eux-memes (L. Robert, l.l. p. 253-254, n. 6 de la p. 253) de la pomme de pin, 
cela ne fournit pas un argument valable contre la carence d'un souvenir des cultes 
les plus propres au pays, meme sans qu’on fasse intervenir une conversion possi¬ 
ble, ou les traditions ornementales de la religion, ou des syncretismes. L’Anatolie, 
en plusieurs de ses provinces, a connu les cippes funeraires (Doerner, Denkm. 
aus Bithynien, n. 89, cite par L. Robert, l.l.). Et l’on s’apercevra de plus en plus 
que les cippes a pommes de pin, si frequents en Dalmatie (Musee de Split) et 
ailleurs, ne sont pas moins abondants en Italie, malgre W. Altmann, Die romi- 
schen Grabaltare der Kaiserzeit, 1905, p. 262, copie par L. Robert, l.l. (Hellenica, 
10, 1955, P. 253, p. 6). 
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Utilisant les observations et les listes de Fr. Cumont 33 ), M. P. 
Boyance a beaucoup precise deja Fimportance religieuse en Occident 
de la „pigna”, qui, on Fa note, donne encore son nom a une partie des 
Jardins du Vatican, malgre les souvenirs paiens qu’elle pourrait evo- 
quer. Fr. Cumont avait bien vu de son cote 34 ) la valeur de la pomme 
de pin comme symbole d’immortalite: «Le fruit du conifere dont la 
verdure n’est pas fletrie par les frimas, et qui est consacre a Attis, 
dieu defunt ramene a la vie, etait dans tout le monde ancien Fembleme 
d’une renaissance a une vie nouvelle». 

Les Attis — en pins ou en pommes de pin — de Yougoslavie nous 
donnent d’abord F explication d’un monument jusqu’ici mal interprets 
que nous avons en France: c’est Fautel taurobolique, inscrit, de Ve- 
sunna (Perigueux) 35 ), dont il ne parait pas qu’on ait degage tout 
Finteret (ici, pi. I). 

Cet autel, en pierre locale de Vesunna, haut de i m. 65, montre, 
sur la face laterale droite, un buste d’Attis, adolescent, drape, qui est 
installe, semble-t-il, sur un autel portatif, ara recouverte d’une sorte 
de draperie frangSe. Lui-meme, 1 ’Attis repose sur un piSdestal. A sa 
gauche, on voit en partie un taureau agenouillS, dont Farriere est 
dissimulS par l’autel. Attis est coiffS d’un bonnet phrygien sur lequel 
s’Sleve — semblant sortir de FextrSmitS du bonnet — ce qu’E. EspS- 
randieu n’avait pas bien vu —, un pin. Aux branches de cet arbre, 
sont accrochSs deux fouets et des crotales; sur Fune des ramures est 
posS un oiseau. — Dans le champ, apparait suspendu un bonnet phry¬ 
gien richement brodS, avec fanons 36 ); non loin, on voit une syrinx 
dans son Stui, a sept roseaux. 

Sur la face latSrale gauche, a StS reprSsentSe une tete de taureau 
parSe d ’infulae, une aiguiere, une patere a manche, une harpe. Sur 
la face postSrieure, est figurSe une tete de bSlier entre deux flutes; 
au-dessous, un jeu de crotales. 


33) P. 214-217, pi. 17.2. 

34) Deja, Schroder, Bonner Jahrb., 180, 1902, Studien zu den Grabdenkmaeler 
der romischen Kaiserzeit, p. 70-79 (Rhenanie); cf. une stele en Bretagne a 
Carlisle ( CIL, VII, 931; Lapidarium septentrionale, p. 251, no 497). 

35) E. Esperandieu, Recueil, II, 1267; cf. Annee epigraphique, 1907, n° 138; 
CIL, XIII, 11042; H. Graillot, Culte de Cybele, p. 159, n° 2, n° 2 jj, et pi. II. 

36) Le meme bonnet figure dans le champ, a g., sur le relief du theatre sacre 
des mysteres de Cybele a Vienne: C.r. Acad., 1955, p. 229 sqq. 
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L’inscr’ption est ainsi libellee 37 ): 

Numinib(us) Aug(usti) / et Magn(a)e Matri deum / Aug(ustae) 
L(ucius) Pompon(ius) Sext(i) / Pompon(ii) Paterni / sacerd(otis) 
arens(is) fil(ius) Quir(ina tribu) / Paterni / sacerd(otis) Arens (is) 
fil(ius Quir(ina tribu) / Paternus aram taurob(olicam) / posuit de- 
dicavit / que 38 ). 

Done Lucius Pomponius, fils de Sextius Pomponius Paternus, pre- 
tre de l’autel, avait eleve cet autel de Vesunna; il l’avait dedie aux 
numina d’Auguste et a la Grande Mere des dieux, deesse auguste. 

Le dedicant, un dirigeant municipal, est citoyen romain, inscrit 
comme on voit a la tribu Quirina, fils d’un pretre de l’autel; done, un 
personnage sacerdotal de la ville gallo-romaine. Le cognomen Paternus 
pourrait indiquer une descendance celtique, a-t-on dit 39 ). Les mentions 
de filiation sont rares a Perigueux. 

La dedicace d’un autel dit „taurobolique” a la Mere des dieux ne 
comporte pas necessairement la preuve d’une celebration tauroboli- 
que 40 ). 

Certains criteres proposes par M. J. J. Hatt feraient classer le 
monument au II e s., sans qu’on doive descendre plus tard: au II e s., 
le nom unique progresse en Aquitaine, tandis que l’indice de filiation 
tend a disparaitre. 

Il est assez rare, mais non insolite, comme on le verra ci-apres, 
de trouver associes le buste d’Attis et le taureau. Le bonnet, on l’a note, 
reparait sur le bas-relief sacrificiel julio-claudien de Vienne dont j’ai 
fourni l’explication exacte 41 ). On remarque aussi les fouets, et le pin 
sortant directement au dessus de la tete d’Attis. L’arbre avait ete mis 
en relation intentionnelle avec la tete du jeune dieu: e’est qu’il etait, 
on le rappelle, un symbole d’immortalite, a cause de la persistance de 
son feuillage en hiver, et parce que la pomme de pin, les aiguilles des 
coniferes, passaient pour des fetiches de proliferation. De plus, e’etait 


37) Ligatures a toutes les lignes, sauf 7 et 8, hederae distinguentes ; points 
ronds. 

38) Le culte de la Grande-Mere, a Vesunna, etait lie a celui de Rome et 
d’Auguste. 

39) J- J- Hatt, La tombe gallo-romaine, p. 28-29, p. 39. 

40) A Metz, un personnage inconnu fait restaurer, en 199, un autel tauro- 
bolique, sur ordre de la Mere des dieux, ob natalicium; il y avait eu, peut-etre, 
en raison de cette indication, un ,,bapteme” celebre. 

41) Rev. archeol., 1946, II, p. 156, fig. 1. 
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sous un pin qu’Attis etait cense etre mort temporairement, pour s’etre 
emascule la, selon d’autres traditions. — On pensait d’ailleurs que 
le favori de Cybele s’etait metamorphose en pin 42 ). Attis est un dieu- 
arbre typique. 

Ainsi Farbre et son fruit cautionnaient, en Gaule aussi, Fimortalite 
celeste du fidele. 

Le taureau, plus difficile a expliquer a premiere vue, etait, du moins, 
consacre aussi a Cybele. Cest lui qu’on reconnait p. ex., pose sur la 
poitrine et dans les bras de la deesse agraire de Mediana pres 
Nisch 43 ). Cybele, premier personnage du couple divin, representee ici 
par son „familier”, n’etait-elle pas a Forigne de la resurrection de 
son jeune amant? Le taureau aussi symbolisait la naissance a une vie 
nouvelle. Cest par le sang du taurobole que Finitie devenait un nouvel 
homme, au jour de son natalicium 44 ). 

L’aspect reliligieux est souligne par le bonnet phrygien que porte 
FAttis-pin, bonnet qui est repete dans le champ. Quant aux fouets, ils 
appartiennent aussi au materiel du culte; on sait que les mystes se 
flagellaient dans les ceremonies phrygiennes 45 ). H. Graillot pensait 
que Farchigalle se servait de fouets „pour punir les Galles delin- 
quants” 46 ); mais il n’a pas bien vu le sens reel de ces rites: il ne 
s’agissait pas d’offrir a la divinte la primeur d’un chatiment sanglant, 
afin de preparer la mutilation sexuelle, comme on Fa dit 47 ); il parait 
etabli 48 ) qu'il n’y avait pas la un ersatz, une survivance attenuee, de 
sacrifices humains primitifs avec mise a mort. Au vrai, il y aurait 
eu plutot antinomie: „La fustigation ... stimule Fenergie de celui qui 
est frappe, et, notamment, son pouvoir reproducteur. Le sacrifice, au 


42) Ovide, Metamorphoses, X, 103-105; P. Fabre, Mel. Ec. Rome. 1923, P- 
1 sqq; cf. le relief trouve dans TAttideion d’Ostie (Raissa Calza, Memorie Acc. 
Pontificia, 1946 l.l., p. 223, fig. 25, N° 16), et Tex-voto comparable, d’art assez 
barbare, qui provient de Glanum (1931) : R. Lantier, Recueil Esperandieu, SuppL, 
12, 1947, p. 11, n. 7851; cf. aussi F. Cumont, Comptes-rendus Acad. 1945 p. 411. 

43) H. Graillot, Culte de Cybele, l.l., p. 121; et, pour la deesse de Mediana- 
Nisch, cf. ci-dessus, p. 5. 

44) Cf. Clement d’Alexandrie, Protrept., 15, 1 (ed. Mondesert-Plassart, 1949, 

p. 71). 

45 ) H. Graillot, Culte de Cybele, p. 127. 

46) H. Graillot, ibid., p. 238, n. 5. 

47) Ibid., p. 127-129. 

48) J. Przyluski, La grande deesse, p. 28-33. 
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contraire, supprime la victime, tranche tout au moins le fil de sa vie 
terrestre. On ne peut guere faire deriver Tune de l’autre des pratiques 
aussi differentes” 49 ). II est done assez probable que la fustigation, 
connue aussi parmi les rites demetriaques 50 ) et dionysiaques, n’avait 
rien a voir avec les mises a mort de victimes. Elle devait deja inter- 
venir, semble-t-il, dans les plus vieux rituels thraco-phrygiens, pour 
stimuler la fecondite de la terre et celle des individus 51 ). Ainsi 
l’employaient et la consentient encore les Luperques romains aux Lu- 
percales, agitant des lanieres taillees dans la peau de victimes animates, 
chevres et boucs. — Ainsi la mettait-on en usage lors des mariages. 
J. Przyluski a cite un curieux passage d’Ovide, qui s’eclaire devant 
les peintures de la „Villa des Mysteres” a Pompei: „Jeune mariee, 
qu’attends-tu ? Ce ntest pas par des herbes au pouvoir surnaturel, ni 
par la priere, ni par les formules magiques, que tu enfanteras. Regois 
tranquillement les coups de la main qui feconde, et bientot, ton beau- 
pere sera grand-pere” 52 ). 

L’autel de Vesunna est dans Tensemble un temoin complexe et im¬ 
portant de l’influence des cultes phrygiens en Gaule romaine. Mais 
on peut aussi penser eclairer la meme, par le culte de l’Attis symboli- 
que de Yougoslavie — pin ou pomme-de-pin — un autre objet de culte 
connu a FOccident, et dont ^interpretation n’avait pas ete jusqu’ici 
donnee de faqon satisfaisante (ici, pi. IV, en haut). 

E. Babelon et A. Blanchet 53 ) ont interprets en 1895, comme 
„poignee de porte ou de meuble”, une applique en bronze de Bavai, 
conservee a la Bibliotheque Nationale a Paris, ou il faut voir plutot 
un objet rituel du culte des divinites phrygiennes. On peut comparer 
un exemplaire du musee de Berlin, trouve precisement en meme temps 

49) J. Przyluski, LI , p. 30. 

50) Culte de la Demeter Kidaria, a Phenee d’Arcadie, avec rituel de fusti¬ 
gation, voir ci-apres n. 52. 

51) Ch. Picard, Le geste de la priere funeraire, Rev. hist, relig. 114, 1936, p. 

136-157. 

52) Ovide, Fastes, II, v. 425 sqq., cite par J . Przyluski, LL, p. 105; sur 
l’importance de ce texte dans Texplication de la fustigation dionisiaque, a la Villa 
des Mysteres, cf. Ch. Picard, Rev. arch., 1954, II, p. 96-102: on retrouve aussi 
d’autre part les usages de la fete majeure de Phenee, en Arcadie, ou le pretre de 
la Demeter Kidaris frappait le sol pour appeler les genies infernaux (Pausanias, 
8 , 15, 3 ). 

53) Catal. des bronzes antiques de la Bibl. Nationale, p. 585, n° 1456: long, o, 
179; haut. o, 071. Donne par Caylus au Roi de France: cf. Caylus, Recueil II, 
p. 397, et pi. 118, n° 6. 
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que divers objets rituels se rapportant au culte de Cybele et de Saba- 
zios 54 ). C’est une plaque ajouree, avec au centre un buste de Cybele, 
vu de face; la deesse est enveloppee jusqu’au col d’une robe piquetee; 
elle est coif fee, non pas d’une ,,couronne dentelee”, ainsi qu’on a cru, 
mais, comme on le peut voir, d’un simple diademe triangulaire, avec 
des prolongements lateraux donnant un peu l’impression d’un „bicor- 
ne”. Dans Faxe, la partie tympanale du diademe est decoree de quatre 
cercles pointes. La deesse, posee dans Faxe, regarde de face: la pupille 
de ses yeux, legerement exorbites, est detaillee et creusee, selon la 
technique de Fepoque imperiale tardive. Cette Cybele est encadree de 
deux lions heraldiques, divergents, dont les queues recourbees lui 
forment, non au hasard, comme des pendants d’oreilles. La figuration 
derive d’un prototype ou la Mere des dieux portait sur ses bras ses 
deux felins, redoutables „familiers”; car ce sont les bras de la deesse 
ecartes a angle droit qu’on attendait, la ou l’on voit, a la place, les 
supports godronnes qui servent d’appui aux grands animaux, tradition- 
nels gardiens du trone. Le plus curieux est qu’a l’extremite de ces 
ornements ouvrages, sont soudes, non, comme on avait cru, des 
„bustes d’Atys (sic)” poses sur pommes de pin; mais deux Attis- 
pommes de pin, dont le buste est remplace par un simple fleuron, 
et dont le fruit lobe du coni fere constitue le corps, ovale a la partie 
inferieure, au-dessous de la ceinture. On connaissait des Fepoque 
archaique des images divines comparables: telles les representations 
de la deesse-abeille d’lonie, Melissa 55 ), pourvue d’ailes, d’un buste 
humain, et d’un corselet d’abeille en dessous. Sur l’applique de Bavai, 
un embryon de bonnet phrygien culmine au-dessus des tetes des deux 
Attis-pommes-de-pin. 

54) Deux exemplaires (No 15: inv. 8169-8170) de diademes avec images d’At- 
tis et de Cybele; cf. Arch. Jahrb Berlin, 7, 1892, Anz., p. in: trouves avec un 
diptyque en bronze ou Fon voit cote a cote sur profil courbe reunis jadis par 
une charniere, deux naiskoi, a profil courbe, jumeaux: Fun avec representation de 
Cybele, entre Hermes et Attis, lautre avec representation de Sabazios. Ainsi 
que je le montre ailleurs ( Monum . Plot., 49, 1957) a propos d’une plaquette 
inedite en stuc du Musee du Caire (naiskos de Cybele), la trouvaille de Rome 
a Berlin nous conserve les elements d’une ornementation sacree: la „grande tenue 
sacerdotale” d’un pretre de Cybele: les deux naiskoi devaient appartenir a un 
occabos (profil courbe); sur le bandeau du diademe parait Attis entre deux 
Cybeles (diam. 0.18). 

55) Ch. Picard, Ephese et Claros, 19 22, s.v. Melissa ; id., REA, 42, 1940 (Mel. 
Radet), p. 270-284; Gennaro Pesce, Bull. Soc. royale archeol. Alexandrie, 10, 
1939, p. 221-280, III; Michel Feyel, Rev. arch., 1946, I, P- 5 sqq. (Smenai). 
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Le rapprochement avec les steles funeraires de Yougoslavie ou la 
deesse mere figure au fronton, tandis que l’arbre sacre d’Attis, double 
ou triple, ou bien la pomme de pin, seule, soulignent et definissent 
sa presence, est explicatif. 

Ainsi que l’ont remarque les editeurs de 1895, pour l’applique de 
Bavai, il s’agit d’une figuration typique usuelle et, semble-t-il, recherchee. 
Car on a trouve des ornements comparables en Belgique (region de 
Namur), et ailleurs. II serait interessant de cataloguer et reetudier en 
detail ces pieces instructives, d’apres leurs provenances 56 ). Jusqu’en 
Afrique, on peut remarquer certains objects de culte dont l’explication 
s’eclaire par les trouvailles des Balkans. 

M. R. Thouvenot a eu a signaler les appliques 57 ) du type de 
Bavai, et il s’est occupe plusieurs fois lui-meme du culte de Cybele — 
Attis, a propos de trouvailles faites au Maroc, tant a Volubilis qu’a 
Banasa 58 ). Nous lui sommes particulierement redevables de la publica¬ 
tion d’un certain „disque sacre” trouve a Volubilis; il represente une 
ciste en vannerie, du type de celles qui devaient servir dans les myste- 
res phrygiens 59 ): la ciste est entouree de tous cotes par des pommes 
de pin et des feuillages (de roseaux?) rappelant les motifs d’accom- 
pagnement des pommes de pin sur les steles de Yougoslavie. On se 
reportera au judicieux commentaire de M. R. Thouvenot, qui a vu 

56) Il y en a a Saint-Germain-en-Laye (Mus. Antiq. nationales); cf. Sal. 
Reinach, Descript, raisonnee, Bronzes figures, p. 334, n° 431; a Bruxelles (Mu- 
sees d’art et d’histoire). — Cf. aussi, Coll. J. Greau, Bronzes antiques, 1885, 
p. 18, n° 63. Nul doute que la liste a etablir un jour ait chance de devenir assez 
vite copieuse. 

57) Public, du Service des Antiquites du Maroc, 8, 1948, p. 145-153, pi. 11 
(a g.) : cf. p. 148. „Une curieuse sculpture trouvee a Anthee, pres de Dinant, 
et reproduite a plusieurs exemplaires en Belgique et dans le Nord de la France, 
montre, encadrant Cybele, deux tetes d’Attis qui semblent sortir d’une pomme 
de pin , \ On corrigera les indications donnees d’apres la description ci-dessus. 
L’applique d’Anthee est celle qui est entree au Musee de St. Germain-en-Laye 
(ci-dessus, 11. 56). 

58) Pour le „disque sacre” de Volubilis, cf. ci-apres. — Pour 1 ’Attis dansant 
de Banasa (petit bronze pleine), identifie par la premiere fois Rev. arch., 
1947, I, p. 229-231, cf. ci-apres (R. Thouvenot, Publ. du Service des Antiquites 
du Maroc, 1951, p. 25-26, p. 113-123). Pour 1 ’Attis criophore, en bronze, de 
Volubilis, cf. aussi R. Thouvenot, Publ. Service Maroc, 8, 1948, p. 165 sqq., pi. 
XI, 2). 

59) On comparerait aussi les cistes des mysteres dionysiaques, de ceux de Deme¬ 
ter : Ch. Picard, Rev. arch. 1954, h P- 228-229 (a propos de la statuette No 807 
de Stamboul, et d’une plaque d’argile de la Glyptotheque de Copenhague: cis¬ 
tes cultuelles en vannerie, et non „tresors sacres”). 
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a bon droit, semble-t-il, dans le disque une sorte cFamulette; peut-etre 
aussi un signum, tessere cFinitie (/./., p. 151-153). Quoiqu'il en soit, 
la valeur religieuse et symbolique des representations de ce modele 
rFest pas douteuse: la ciste evoque Cybele, la pomme de pin Attis. 

Nous ne pouvons qu’indiquer sommairement ici les voies ouvertes 
par les comparaisons cultuelles qu’on peut faire desormais d’Est en 
Ouest. Elies apportent parfois des solutions nouvelles, et resolvent a 
Foccasion certains litiges. On voit s’attester mieux, d'autre part, une 
aire de diffusion tres elargie, et ainsi Finfluence lointaine des cultes 
phrygiens, repandus un jour de FAnatolie a FOccident, jusqu’aux Co- 
lonnes d’Hercule 60 ). Mais peut-etre y a-t-il plus encore interet a 
marquer ici Fimportance de nos constatations pour ce qui interesse les 
aspects d’Attis. 

J’ai deja fait noter ailleurs combien le type et le culte de ce favori 
de la deesse-mere s’etait curieusement transforme a Fepoque hel- 
lenistique, et qu’il s’etait rapproche en particulier de celui de Diony¬ 
sos 61 ); en Italie, a Cyzique, a Alexandrie, au Maroc, nous constatons 
une imagerie nouvelle, significative, et certaines affinites, peut-etre in- 
tronisees par FEumolpide Timotheos; la lutte du paganisme contre le 
christianisme a du les renforcer, en tout cas 62 ). 

60) Pour les sanctuaires lusitaniens, p. ex., consacres a Cybele et Attis, cf. 
maintenant — outre H. Graillot, Le Culte de Cybele, 1912, p. 171 et 174 — 
Scarlat Lambrino, Bulletin des Et. portugaises et de rinstitut frangais au Portugal, 
17, 1953, p. 100 sqq. 

61) Cf. Memorial G. P. Oikonomos, I {Arch. Ephem., i953 _I 954» paru en i955> 
p. 1-8), mes remarques sur le curieux type d’Attis enfant, dont nous avons main- 
tenant diverses attestations inattendues: Dionysos Pais et Attis enfant. Une ins¬ 
cription de Cyzique-Panderma, a Constantinople-Stamboul (G. Mendel, Cat. 
Const. Ill, 1914, p. 67-69, No 856 (270), montre d’autre part un Dionysos sous 
l’aspect d’un prince hellenistique arme; dedicace Aiovuaco "Attou ‘HXtou. II y a 
eu des Attis en costume militaire. Pour V Attis Menotyrannos, seigneur de la 
lyre, cf. K. Kerenyi, Miti e misteri, 1950, p. 368. — Pour Attis et le theatre, cf. 
Ch. Picard, Comptes-rend. Acad. Inscr., 1955, P- 229-248 apropos du theatre 
des mysteres de Cybele et Attis a Vienne (Isere), recemment decouvert. Je ne 
partage pas en to us points le scepticisme restrictif de M. E. Will, Le relief 
cultuel greco-romam, 1955, qui reprend, p. 197> les anciennes qualifications d’Eros 
funeraires, en bien des cas ou l’identification d’Attis s’impose (of. p. ex., fig. 33, 
p. 198: relief d’Andernach; Attis funeraires accompagnes des lions de 
Cybele ; le doublement n’est pas plus etrange que sur les appliques, certainement 
metroaques, de Bavai (Paris) et Rome (Berlin), etc.). 

62) Un Timotheos (probablement FEumolpide d’Eleusis) avait compose un 
traite sur le culte de Cybele et d’Attis, ecrit auquel Arnobe {Adv. nat., 5,5) a 
fait encore allusion, et qu’on peut dater vraisemblablement du temps de Ptole- 
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Le point de depart de telles metamorphoses est certainement a pla¬ 
cer au debut de Fepoque hellenistique, dans un renouvellement du culte: 
quand les legendes de Demeter, d’Isis, d’Agdistis, de Cybele, sans fu- 
sionner veritablement, revetirent certains aspects plus rapproches et 
comparables, sans doute sous l’influence du travail syncretiste des theo- 
logiens de Fepoque, et probablement dans les milieux cosmopolites 
d’Alexandrie, de Pergame, etc., interesses a ces contaminations et aux 
rapprochements a la mode 63 ). 

A Fepoque hellenistique, Ficonographie d’Attis n’a pas moins 
evolue, comme on peut voir desormais, que les peripeties de sa legende 
obscure 64 ). S’il n’a pas pris lui-meme tous les aspects des trois ages 
de la vie, tel Dionysos, tantot barbu d’abord et adulte, tantot adoles¬ 
cent imberbe, et enfin revenu a l’enfance sous les aspects, p. ex., du 
Pais du Sarapieion de Memphis et d’ailleurs 65 ), — Attis apparait 
aussi suffisamment polymorphe, alors. Le favori d’Agdistis, dont le 
mythe amoureux avait ete empreint du brutal et cruel sexualisme fami- 


mee Ier, fils de Lagos: prince dont FEumolpide Timotheos etait le conseiller 
religieux (cf. M. P. Nilsson, Gesch. griech. Relig., II, 1950, p. 614, n. 6). 

63) Cf. la-dessus, deja, p. ex. Th. Zielinski, La Sibylle, 1924, p. 59, et pour 

le mythe et les mysteres d’Attis, specialement, p. 76-86. On a tfait certaines 

reserves justifiees sur le role prete parfois a FEumolpide Timotheos d’ Eleusis 
dans ces arrangements: il ne faut la-dessus, ni exagerer, ni ceder a l’hypercri- 

tique; il est sur que ce specialiste, „expert” sacerdotal, avait ete mande a 

Alexandrie par Ptolemee Ier a titre de conseiller specialement et non par hasard. 
Comme le relevait deja Th. Zielinski, l.L, p. 83, Arnobe a nomme Timotheos, 
a propos de la transformation du culte d’Attis. — Au debut du III e s., certains 
mysteres, dont ceux d’Ephese, p. ex. (P. Roussel, BCH, 51, 1927, p. 132, n. 2) 
ont ete aussi reformes ca et la en d’autres centres du Proche-Orient: ceux 


d’Ephese, p. ex., sous l’influence de Lysimaque, gendre et allie de Ptolemee Ier). 
Ici et la, il y a done des indices d’un travail plus ou moins generalise. 

64) Pour les rapports d’Attis avec Agdistis et Cybele, de la periode primitive 
a la periode romaine, cf. notamment Th. Zielinski. La Sibylle, 1 . 1 .; mais les 
sources alleguees sont tardives: Arnobe, Firmicus Maternus. Elies ne permet- 
tent guere encore de tirer au clair Involution du mythe. On a perdu l’ouvrage 
consacre au IV € s. av. J.-C. par le Cyzicene Neanthes a Attis, favori des deux 
deesses phrygiennes; non moins le traite de Proclos, qui, mort en 485 a 75 ans, 
avait encore compose sur la Mere des dieux sa EhpXo<; [XTjTpcoaxr). 

65) Cf. J. Ph. Lauer et Ch. Picard, Les statues ptolemaiques du Sarapieion 
de Memphis, 1955, p. 173 sqq., pi. 17 sqq. Il n’y a pas lieu d’hesiter, comme Fa 
fait recemment encore M. K. Schefold, (Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 11 mai 1956, et 
Mus. helvet. 14. 1, p. 33-38), sur la date des ensembles du Dromos, qui ne sont 
explicables — statues de l’exedre et groupe des animaux sacres — qu’a Fepoque 
ptolemaique. Les statues retrouvees par A. Mariette ne peuvent avoir ete au- 
cunement des copies romaines, d’apres des originaux perdus (?). 
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Her a FOrient 66 ), ne se contentait plus, apres le temps d’Alexandre, 
d’etre le bel adolescent terrestre cheri des deesses amoureuses; il est 
devenu aile ou aptere; et, tel Dionysos, il retourne aussi occasionnelle- 
ment a Fenfance; ce qui etait fort inattendu, il le faut bien noter, 
d’apres le caractere de sa legende essentielle de seducteur. Il prend, au 
vrai, toute espece d’habits, autant que de formes. Caracterise par ses 
anaxyrides orientales et le factice devoilement (intentionnel) de son 
ventre, assez a Fordinaire 67 ), il est parfois aussi entierement drape et 
chastement vetu, comme sur un brule-parfum de Tarse 68 ). 

Ses poses sont aussi des plus diverses: tantot debout et frontal, 
appuye contre un pilier, et coiffe d’un chapiteau, tel qu’il apparaissait 
plus ou moins lie a Farbre, en image, pour certaines ceremonies, — il 
croise volontiers, ailleurs, les jambes, adoptant le geste nonchalant dont 
le Pothos scopasique avait determine la mode au IV e s. av. J.C. 

Cette figuration s’est retrouvee de FOrient a FOccident 69 ); elle 
correspond, notons-le, a celle des types des acolytes mithriaques, comme 
les Cautopates, connus de Merida a Cologne 70 ). Tantot Attis est assis, 
en berger surveillant ses ouailles 71 ); tantot il est couche, tel un genie 
fluvial: comme, lorsqu’ayant fui les coleres jalouses d’Agdistis, il 
s’etend sous un sapin, pour se mutiler et mourir temporalrement 72 ). 


66) Th. Zielinski, /./., p. 76. 

67) Bronze de Maryza pres d’Andripople, au Louvre. 

68) Brule-parfum en terre-cuite du Louvre: L. Heuzey, Les figurines antiques 
de terre cuite du Louvre, 1883, pi. 37; id., Les fragments de Tarse au Musee du 
Louvre, Gaz. B.-Arts, 16, 1876, p. 398 sqq.; R. Thouvenot, Publ. Service Maroc, 
9, 1951, p. 113-123, pi. 27. 

69) Nombreux types en Yougoslavie, en Anatolie (ci dessus, n. 61, p. 18 pour 
les reserves de M. E. Will); autres a Narbonne et Toulouse (M. Renard, Lato- 
mus, XI, 1952, fasc. 1, p. 59 sqq.) 

70) Pour le Cautopates de Merida, p. ex., cf. A. Garcia y Bellido, Esculturas 
romanas de Espana y Portugal, 1949 , P- I20 > n ° I20 > pi- 94 - — Cautopates de 
Cologne: cf. Fritz Fremersdorf, Memorial... Rhenanie, 1951, 1953, p. 115, fig- 
39. Ce n’est pas, tant s’en faut, le seul contact qu’on pourrait observer entre les 
documents mithriaques et phrygiens, dans Fimagerie et le cuite; cf. maintenant 
Ernest Will, Le relief cultuel greco-romain, 1955, p. 193 sqq. 

71) P. Perdrizet, Bull. corr. hellen., 1877, p. 514, pi. 5-8: figurations d’Attis 
bergers, a la syrinx et au pedum (comme ceux d’Amphipolis: terres cuites fune- 
raires). Autres a Olynthos. Il s’agit bien d’Attis a mon sens; et c’est le cas, aussi, 
pour le personage de Tegee (Perdrizet, l.l, pi. 7 )- Vouloir, avec M. Will, faire 
de ces personnages de simples ^e^item-s” habilles a l’asiatique, me parait teme- 
raire; cf. Rev. arch., 1947, I, p. 229. 

72) Cf. une representation de YAttideion d’Ostie; Raissa Calza (ci-dessus, p. 1 
n. 1) ; Fr. Cumont, Les religions orientales dans le paganisme romain, 2e ed. -— 
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Avec le rajeunissement insolite, la particuliarite la plus curieuse est 
la presence adventice des ailes, que Ton constate aussi cFOrient en 
Occident: p. ex. de Cyzique 73 ) et Tarse, jusqu’a Banasa au Maroc, 
ailleurs encore 74 ). Rien n’est plus significatif que ce symbolisme pour 
un dieu, qui, associe avec Cybele, etait devenu, en meme temps que 
surhomme, un acoxYjp, promettant Fimmortalite a ses fideles. Les ailes 
garantissaient — non moins que le bonnet etoile, parfois surmonte (Fun 
croissant, ou la haute tiare portee par les adolescents de Baltimore ou 
de New-York 75 ) — Fimmortalite celeste: „Animam sacer abstulit aer ”, 


Attis couche de Tarse; L. Heuzey, Gaz. B.-A., 1876, II, p. 385; Fr. Cumont, 
Textes et Monuments relatifs aux mysteres de Mithra, II, n° 338, p. 437-438. 
L’Attis couche de YAttideion d’Ostie, maintenant remis en place, s’accoude sur 
une tete de dieu-fleuve: Gallos ou Sangarios, et non: „Dionysos barbu,” 
comme le voulait F. Cumont. — Attis meurt (temporairement) au bord de la 
source (renovatrice) des eaux. De la, la figuration des joncs, dans les represen¬ 
tations rituelles (cf. celle de YAttideion d’Ostie). Attis etait ne d’une conception 
miraculeuse; Nana sa mere etait elle-meme fille du Sangarios. II avait ete 
„expose” pres du fleuve; selon un poete romain d’epoque tardive, Publius Opta- 
tianus Porphyrio, Attis aurait d’abord grandi sous la forme du jonc. 

73) Pour Cyzique, Ch. Picard et MACRIDY-Bey, Bull, corresp. hellen., 45, 1921, 
p. 436 sqq. (avec mention des types deja connus ailleurs). — Pour Banasa (Ma¬ 
roc), Ch. Picard, Rev. arch., 1947, I, p. 229-231 (identification du type) ; R. 
Thouvenot, Publ. Service Maroc, 9, 1951, p. 113-123, pi. 25-26. J’ai fait remar- 
quer recemment, a propos de certaines lampes egyptisantes de Volubilis et Banasa 
{Rev. arch., 1955, I, 1, p. 63 sqq.), que maints petits bronzes retrouves dans la 
capitale de Juba II en Mauretanie tingitane (Volubilis), ou ailleurs dans la 
meme region, devaient avoir ete des importations alexandrines. On retrouve les 
memes lampes de bronze, exportees, en Dalmatie, a Aquileia, Marseille, etc. 
II est naturel que l’Egypte ptolemaique et romaine ait connu et venere un 
Attis aile danseur. Des Attis ailes, bien identifies, ont ete signales au Musee 
d’Alexandrie (H. Graillot, Culte de Cybele, 1912, p. 414, n. 3). Les usages des 
danseurs d’Attis etaient venus jusqu’en Occident, a Rome meme, apres 197 av. 
J.C., ou les „sodales ballatores Cybelae” menaient leurs pieuses sarabandes, a la 
fete des Hilaria (H. Graillot, l.l., p. 302-304). 

74) Ci-dessus, n. 73 (references donnees a l’occasion de l’Attis de Banasa). 
Les doutes emis sur le caractere „attidien” de ces figures, qu’on persiste parfois 
a appeler des Eros, ne sont nullement convaincants; on connait en effet ces 
memes personnages dans le Metro on cyzicene. 

75) Pour l’Attis enfant de Baltimore (bronze), cf. miss Dorothy Kent Hill, 
Catal. of class, bronze sculpt, in the Walter Art Gallery, 1949, No 49, pi. 13, en 
haut. M. H. Seyrig doit publier le moyen bronze, tres comparable, de New 
York: cf. deja Syria, 28, 1951, p. 117-118, n.l. de la p. 118. M. H. Seyrig releve 
la Vindication qui lui a ete donnee, selon laquelle ces pieces toutes proviendraient 
d’Egypte. — Sur la valeur symbolique du bonnet etoile, le role donne a partir de 
l’epoque des religions astrales et cosmologiques, a Attis, comme dieu du ciel, cf. 
M. P. Nilsson, Gesch. gr. Religion, II, 1950, p. 628. 
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peut-on Fre sur un cippe de Dalmatie, oil figure le favori phrygien 
cFAgdistis et de Cybele 76 ). Le Dionysos hellenistique etait parfois 
devenu ou revenu aile aussi. Le Recueil Esperandieu a signale a 
Narbonne 77 ) un relief sur lequel un Dionysos aile — plutot qu’„Eros”, 
comme on le dit ordinairement — pose la main sur Fepaule du dieu 
phrygien: on a pense, sans doute a tort, qu’Attis s’identifiait la avec 
un defunt; meme si le relief est funeraire, il n’est pas necessaire de 
le supposer. L’association des deux genies sauveurs de Tame ailee, n’en 
serait pas moins significative. 

Cette complexity de la neo-iconographie attidienne n'est pas, comme 
on le pressent, un fait isole. A Fepoque hellenistique, Dionysos, Mithra, 
bien d’autres entites supraterrestres, ont vu ici et la leur type complique 
et diversifie, d'ailleurs avec independance. Ces enrichissements, de Fau- 
tomne du paganisme, correspondaient a Fimage visuelle que les fideles 
percevaient dans les episodes du culte et au theatre des mysteres 
phrygiens. Par exemple, nous savons qu’on liait a Farbre des figura¬ 
tions iconiques d’Attis jeune, pour certaines ceremonies dhnitiation 79 ); 
ce qui evoquait au mieux la puissance magique du dieu-arbre, qui 
savait braver Fhiver et la mort, et pouvait ainsi assurer la survie a 
ses fideles. 

Or, il est curieux de constater, d’autre part, qu’a Fepoque helle¬ 
nistique et romaine, a cote du type anthropomorphe d’Attis, si varie 
qu’il apparaisse, Faspect symbolique du dieu-arbre se maintient, et 


76) CIL., Ill, 6384; cf. Hepding, Attis, 1903, p. 86, n°. 25. 

77) I, n° 624: Musee de Lamourguier. — Haut. o. 58; larg. o. 62; epais. 
env. o. 50. Le relief a ete retire des remparts de Narbonne en 1837. 

78) E. Esperandieu, Recueil I, /./., suivi par M. M. Renard, Latomus, II, 
1952, I, p. 62. 

79) Firmicus Maternus, cite par Th. Zielinski, La Sibylle, p. 81-82. L’arbre 
etait un sapin. Il y avait, d’apres le meme informateur, un simulacre de mise 
a mort des candidats a Finitiation, que Ton enterrait jusqu’au col, tandis quon 
executait dans Tombre de la crypte des chants funebres. L’enterrement jusqu’au 
col evoquait aussi la plantation de l’arbre sacre. Selon la tradition relative a 
Agdistis-Attis, le corps d’Attis mort, sur la priere d’Agdistis a Zeus, etait reste 
intact. Ses cheveux continuaient a pousser, son petit doigt a remuer (tombeau de 
Pessinonte). La future reviviscence du dieu-arbre etait ainsi annoncee, pendant 
le temps de deuil correspondant a la lethargie hivernale des plantes, temps ou 
la verdure du sapin ne perissait pas, par privilege de la nature. Sur les variations 
de la legende d’Attis, sur les mysteres d’Attis et de Cybele, en ce qui touche a 
la promesse de la reviviscence — en supplement des ouvrages generaux indiques 
ici tout d’abord —, on se reportera maintenant a M. P. Nilsson, Gesch. gr. 
Rel. } II 1950, p. 616 sqq., p. 527. 
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meme se repand. Une figuration, sinon aniconique, du moins tiree du 
regne vegetal — celle du pin-dieu, et de la simple pomme de pin, 
representant le coeur ou la tete d’Attis 80 ) — gagne, dirait-on, du ter¬ 
rain, du Proche Orient a FOccident. Elle suscite ou autorise le double- 
ment, le triplement de la representation divine, ce qui eut ete moins 
facile avec le type de FAttis berger, par exemple, toujours plus ou moins 
isole, a ma connaissance. On pourrait poser la question — difficile a 
resoudre — de savoir si le type anthropomorphique, et le type qu’on 
peut appeler „vegetal”, etaient reserves, Tun et F autre, a une clientele 
speciale de devots: par exemple, ville et campagne? En tout cas, 
il n’est guere de divinite pour laquelle on ait, mieux que pour Attis, 
la preuve tangible de la dualite des figurations, voire de leur paral- 
lelisme. L’epoque hellenistique avait, la encore, fait reparaitre, et deve- 
loppe — dans une civilisation redevenue cosmopolite, comme celle de 
la Mediterranee orientale au temps des Prehellenes — Faspect „primi- 
tiviste” comme on dit, de la representation du dieu-arbre 81 ), ou 
„dieu dans Farbre”. 


80) Pour la pomme de pin comme tete et coeur d’Attis a la fois, cf. ci-dessus, 
n. 23. En Egypte, le pin avait servi aussi d’abri-sepulture a Osiris; cf. Firmicus 
Maternus, cite par M. P. Nilsson, Gesch. d. gr. Rel., II, p. 613, n. 1. 

81) Cf. Ch. Picard, Mana , Les Religions prehelleniques, 1948, s.v .: arbre; dieu, 
deesse, dans l’arbre. Je compte reprendre l’etude de ce theme a travers la religion 
grecque. Pour l’Orient et l’Inde, cf. les publications de M.lle H. Danthine, Le 
palmier-dattier et les arbres sacres, 1937; de M.lle O. Veinnot, Le culte de 
Varbre dans VInde ancienne, 1954 (nombreuses comparaisons possibles avec le 
culte d’Attis). 
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Coming now to the religious rites in the performance of which the 
king took part, it must first be emphasized that the Indian ruler was 
no priest-king. A strict distinction is, generally speaking, drawn be¬ 
tween the royal and priestly functions. Yet the monarch is advised to 
celebrate several rites and festivals, meant to avert national calamities 
and to promote the public welfare 472 ). In a sense a ‘priestly’ or 
‘spiritual’ function of the monarch may be attributed to the activity 
ascribed to the king in the Atharvaveda 473 ), where he is said to 
defend or protect the kingdom by brahmacarya-, i.e. study of the Veda, 
continence and chastity, and tapas, i.e. ‘asceticism’. By the same means, 
the text continues, the gods warded off death. By brahmacarya alone 
Indra gained heaven for the gods. He who practises brahmacarya 
is Prajapati, that is the god who “rules widely” ( vi-raj -), and the 
virdj- became the controlling Indra. The conclusion might be that the 
king, when practising brahmacarya, identifies himself with the lord 
of creation, Prajapati, bearing rule widely and becoming Indra. 

Of the many festivals and celebrations in honour of various gods 
mentioned in this connection 474 ), I only recall to memory the 
nlrdjana 475 ), the lustration of horses and arms, performed by kings 


*) See Numen III/1956, p. 36 ff. and p. 122 ff. 

472) The festivals were of course also to afford enjoyment to the people and 
to keep them in good humour. 

473) AV. 11, 5 , 1 7 . 

474) For a brief survey and some references see Kane, o.c., Ill, p. 234. 

475) For a discussion of the, not always identical, ceremonies known as 
nlrdjana or nlrdjana see H. Losch, in Beitrdge zur indischen Phil. u. Altertums- 
kunde ( Festschrift-IV. Schubring), Hamburg 1951, p. 51 ff. 
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before taking the field. This ceremony which is only known to us 
from post-Vedic sources, and which was executed for the benefit of 
gods and their images, of brahmans, kine and other valuable animals, 
was, according to the legend, instituted by king Ajapala when his 
subjects implored him to give them a means of warding off all pains 
and diseases. The ceremony is, on the authority of some texts, executed 
by the king himself, who at night lustrates Visnu with lights, the 
cows and so on, offers fruits, flowers and various auspicious objects 
to Visnu, his spouse LaksmI and other deities, and together with his 
priests and ministers, adores his horses, elephants and the insignia of 
royalty. After that a woman of auspicious marks, a harlot, or a woman 
of a good family—all of them radiating, in a magical way, happiness—, 
should swing a specified light over or around the king’s head, to the 
accompaniment of the formula: “Annihilation of evil influences 
( santi -) and prosperity to you, the brahmans and your people.” 
Thereupon the king proceeds to lustrate the army. Illumined by the 
rays of many jewels, which no doubt assist him in expelling the 
demons, wearing a white garland, shining like the sun and showing 
the lustre of the rainbow, the ruler marches amid his men like Indra 
amid the victorious soldiers. If this ceremony takes place every year 
all diseases in the kingdom are destroyed, the enemies will be defeated 
and there will be plenty of food. Now that the capital is free from evil 
influences the king must, at midnight, take a walk through that town 
in order to watch the festivities. It may parenthetically be observed 
that there are also different forms of nirajana 476 ). 

It is not possible, for reasons of space, to dwell upon other lustra¬ 
tions as, for instance, that connected with the erection of the Marga- 
pali “the Road-protectress”, and the king’s role in their performance. 
Suffice it to say that they form part of a series of ceremonies related 
to the cult of the demon Bali who, dwelling in the subterranean regions, 


476) Losch, o.c., p. 53 “...zwei verschiedene Zeremonien..., von denen die eine 
durch das Wassersprengen charakterisiert ist, wahrend die andere in Lichter- 
schwingen ihren Mittelpunkt hat. In den Bereich der ersten Zeremonie fielen 
wohl zunachst die Vorbereitungen von Kriegsziigen mit der daran beteiligten 
Tieren und Personen und Waffen um sie gegen den Feind zu feien, wahrend 
die zweite Zeremonie der Bezauberung der Kriegswerkzeuge durch Anwendung 
von Feuer diente. Neben dieser Nirajana gibt es noch die einfache Verehrung 

eines Gotterbildes durch Lichterschwenken. (p. 58). Dies ist das Nirajana, 

das der Abwehr des Schrecklichen dient und das Gedeihen fordert”. 
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was believed to exert influence upon vegetation. The king himself, 
accompanied by his purohita and praised by bards and eulogists, 
must adore this demon 477 ) and offer four different kinds of lotus 
flowers which, as is well-known, represent moisture, vegetation and 
fertility. The formula addressed to the Margapali shows us the cha¬ 
racter of the feast: “Margapali, adoration to Thou that givest hap¬ 
piness to the whole world; under Thee my horses, elephants and cows 
may be happy” 478 ). It is also the task of the king to pronounce a 
formula containing the wish that he would live among cows and im¬ 
ploring LaksmI in the appearance of a cow to yield milk for sacrifices 
and to annihilate ‘sin\ The yastikdkarsana- or “drawing on a string 
or rope” 479 ) is another of the following ceremonies in which the 
king has to take a part personally: this religious game served to ward 
off evil and, what seems to be a more original feature, to generate 
useful power for the sake of vegetation. The parties concerned in 
tugging the rope are men of low caste, i.e. peasants and, in general, 
those who labour in the field, and the rajputs or nobility. If the 
former win, the king is considered to have won. This feature signifi¬ 
cantly shows, once again, the intimate relation between the king and 
the cultivation of the soil. 

As is well known religious feasts were often accompanied by thea¬ 
trical performances. Now it is a significant fact that the wealthy patron 
who according to our sources usually caused a play to be produced 
often was the king himself. Although marriages, victories, accession 
to the throne etc. were among the occasions for performing a play, 
the spring festivities, celebrated for the sake of a fruitful year, are 
very often mentioned in this connection. In the Ratnavall the king 
even appears on the stage, in attire suited to the spring festival for 
which the drama was intended, pronouncing, inter alia, the words: 
“The enemies of the kingdom have been subdued, the subjects are 
fondled by vigilant protection and freed from all diseases; let the 
god of love (i.e. of procreation) enjoy satisfaction; this great festival 
is mine own” 480 ). Before the play is performed an Indra banner, 

477) Cf. Meyer, Trilogie II, p. 186 ff. 

478) Cf. Meyer, Trilogie II, p. 160 ff. 

479) May we infer from the name that the ceremony originally consisted in 
drawing a pole? For particulars, Meyer, o.c., II, p. 181 ff. 

480) Har§a, Ratn. 1, 10. See also my Ursprung und JVesen des indischen 
Dramas, Acta Or. 19, esp. p. 362 ff. 
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also called jarjara-, is to be erected, in order to destroy the enemies 
of the performance—i.e. those evil beings who wish to interfere with 
its salutary effect—, and to bring victory and prosperity to the 
king 481 ). In another passage the same banner, being identified with 
Indra’s demon-slaying vajra, is implored to bring victory to the ruler 
and defeat to his enemies, welfare to the cows and brahmans, and 
progress to dramatic undertakings 482 ). A stage which is properly 
consecrated brings good luck to the king 483 ). Among the benedictions 
to be recited when a play is acted are such as bless the brahmans, 
the state and the king, or wish King Soma victory, health and en¬ 
joyment 484 ). 

Another festivity which is largely the king's concern is that of 
Indra's tree or banner, a fertility ceremony par excellence 485 ). When 
the standard, that “source of vigour" which drives away all evil 
powers, and which in the days of yore was presented to the gods by 
Visnu the lord of Sri, the life essence of all living beings himself, is 
to be erected, when hymns to Indra and Visnu are sung, and many 
auspicious rites have been performed, the king should without breaking 
his fast, recite some auspicious stanzas. Thereby his subjects will 
be contented, free from danger and illness, and have abundance of 
food. 

In these ceremonies we find that not only the purohita and the 
astrologer, but also the king are marked out emphatically from other 
people by the functions which they have to perform. According to 
parts of our sources 486 ) the monarch and his chaplain (the brahman) 
should bathe, put on new and unwashed clothes, anoint themselves 
with sweet-smelling unguents of an excellent kind, in a mood be¬ 
coming to the religious action, observing their vows, and without 
breaking their fast, celebrate together the festival known as indramaha- 
or indramahotsava-, i.e. Indra's feast. The purohita should take hold 
of the king with his hand—a well-known gesture intended to transfer 


481) Bharatiya Natyasastra 3, 81 (73) jay am cabhyudayam caiva pdrthivasya 
samavaha. The jarjara- is “a divine weapon with which all destroyers of a play 
are made jarjara i.e. beaten and broken” (ibid. 1, 71 ff.). 

482) Ibid. 3, 11 ff. 

483) Ibid. 3, 93 (85). 4 8 4 ) Ibid. 5, 107 ff. (99 ff-). 

485) For a discussion, see Meyer, Trilogie III, and also my <( Aspects of 
early Vi^nuism”, p. 256. 

486) Atharvaveda-parisi§ta 19, 3; Kausika-sutra 140. 
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‘holy power' — and pour the oblation into the fire. The stanzas ac¬ 
companying this rite run as follows: “Hither do we call Indra from 
yonder, who is kine-conquering, riches-conquering, horse-conquer¬ 
ing... 487 ); the saviour ( trdtdram ) Indra, the helper Indra, the hero 
Indra, of easy call—I now call the mighty ( sakra -), much-called 
Indra; let the bounteous ( maghavan -) Indra make well-being for 
us 488 ); let Indra be well-saving, well-aiding with aids, very gracious, 
all-possessing; let him remove hatred; let him make for us safety; 
may we be rich in heroic sons 489 ) ; increase, O Indra, this ksatriya 
for me; make thou this man sole chief of the people; unman all his 
enemies; make them subject to him in the contests for pre-eminen¬ 
ce 490 ); chief (vrsan-“ bull") of Indra, chief of heaven, chief of earth 
is this man, chief of all existence; do thou be sole chief 491 ); Indra 
will (is expected to) conquer, he will not be conquered, overlord 
among kings he will rule; (and with the second part of the stanza 
as found in the Taittiriya-samhita) : in all conflicts he will be a pro¬ 
tector, that he will be reverenced and honoured" 492 ). With these 
stanzas, the purport of which is very easily understood, and with a 
collection of verses called rdstrasamvargdh 49S ), i.e. “those which 
serve to acquire a kingdom", Indra (i.e. the tree representing him) is 
raised 494 ). Whilst they carefully prevent the god from falling, a 
stanza is recited which in the Atharvaveda forms part of a series of 
verses used in a rite to establish a man in sovereignty: “I have taken 
thee; thou hast become within; stand thou fixed, not unsteady; let 
all people want thee; let not the kingdom be lost to thee" 495 ); this is 
followed by: “firm is the sky, firm is the earth..., firm (shall) this 
king of the people (be)" 496 ) and “let all the people want thee." It 


487) Cf. RV. Khila 10, 128, 1; AV. 5, 3, 11; TS. 4, 7, 14, 4 etc. 

488) Cf. RV. 6, 47, 11; AV. 7, 86, 1; TS. 1, 6, 12, 5 etc. 

489) Cf. RV. 6, 47, 12; AV. 7, 91, 1; TS. 1, 7, 13, 4 etc. 

490) Cf. AV. 4, 22, 1; TB. 2, 4, 7, 7. 

491) Cf. AV. 6, 86, 1. 

492) Cf. AV. 6, 98, 1; TS. 2, 4, 14, 2 etc. 

493) Which form part of the Atharvaveda-parisistah, to wit: ch. 2 in the 
edition (Bolling and Negelein). Curiously enough these stanzas deal with the 
importance to the ruler of the appointment of a purohita who can avert portents, 
and with a glorification of the Atharvaveda, the corpus for the use of this priest. 

494) This verb and the following are in the plural. 

495) AV. 6, 87, 1. Cf. also RV. 10, 173, 1. 

496) RV. 10, 173, 4; AV. 6, 88, 1 etc. 
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is perfectly clear that this rite in honour of Indra is to consolidate and 
preserve, not only those powers and phenomena for good which are 
in Indra’s province, but especially on behalf of the population the 
government in power, that is to say the king. 

The king and his priest bring themselves to a special state of 'purity’ 
and 'sanctity’; they abstain from eating, i.e. they observe restrictions 
to conserve and to accumulate their specific power. "Ihr tapas stromt 
denn auch als zauberische Kraft der Abwehr und des Segens mvstisch 
hinaus in Stadt und Land” 497 ). The process of erecting the tree 
should be carefully watched by the astrologer, for any accident or 
deviation from the prescribed course of action is significant for the 
future of the ruler and the realm. If for instance a vulture alights on 
the tree, there is danger of death. It is however part of the purohita’s 
task immediately to intervene, and to ward off the imminent evil by 
expiatory or propitiatory rites (rites of appeasement: sdnti-). He also 
has to consecrate the king with a series of formulas taken from the 
Atharvaveda 498 ) and used, in the Kausika-sutra, in a battle rite 499 ), 
in order to gain victory: "superior (victorious) is the sacrifice, 
victorious are Agni, Soma, Indra; that I may surpass all hostile 

armies, so would we pay worship with this oblation; . O Mitra 

and Varuna, cause ye here our dominion to overflow with honey, drive 
off perdition far away; be pleased with this mighty ( ngra -) hero 
(viva-) ; take hold, O companions (plur.) after Indra, the conqueror 
of towns and cows, who, thunderbolt-armed, slaughters with power 
( ojas ), conquering in the course”. Whilst reciting these stanzas and 
making the king perform a circumambulation, from left to right 
(pradaksinam 500 )) of the tree, the priest offers a full homa or 
oblation of clarified butter in bodily contact with the king who joins 
in the act. As laid down in the above ritual books, the servants of the 
king should be consecrated ( dlksitah ), observe chastity ( brahmacdri- 
nah), and perform, for three or seven days, sacrifices. By celebrating 
this festival the kingdom becomes, day by day, greater, the king 


497) Meyer, Trilogie, III, p. in. 

498) Cf. AV. 6, 97, 1. 

499) Kausika Sutra 14, 7. 

500) For the pradakshui- see W. Caland, Een Indogermaansch lustratiegebruik, 
Amsterdam 1898; O. Schrader-A. Nehring, Reallexikon d. indog erm. Alter- 
tumsk. I, p. 412 ff.; Tawney-Penzer, Ocean of Story, I, p. 190 ff. 
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attains to the position of sole ruler of the earth and shall live a full 
lifetime. 

On the day previous to the starting of a military expedition into a 
foreign country the ruler has to undergo a ceremonious bath for 
victory. The ceremony of this ‘bath of victory’ ( jayasndna -) resembles 
the consecration ceremony in many respects 501 ). 

XIII 

The ancient Indian king was expected to show himself in full state 
to his subjects every morning. As it was supposed auspicious to glance 
at his divine person people flocked to his palace for this purpose 502 ). 
As is well known Indian people attach much value to darsana- i.e. 
the sight of an image of a god, the visit to a sacred shrine, the sight 
or visit of a saint, a successful leader, a king 503 ). An instance may 
be quoted here: in the Dutajataka 504 ) the Bodhisattva when king of 
Benares is described as making it his habit to eat in full view of his 
people: the sight of a righteous king causing ‘religious merit' ( pun- 
nam) he wished to confer that merit upon those present. The state¬ 
ment that a king who is difficult to be seen or met with can easily 
be influenced by his surroundings—he is expected to hear the com¬ 
plaints of his subjects personally—can, whatever its practical and 
secular aspects, also be understood in the light of this belief 505 ). 
“The king who has no time for thought of royal cares shall, with his 
realm and people, be involved in fatal ruin. The subjects flee from 
a monarch whose face they seldom or never see (at the times fixed 
for darsana-)” 506 ). He should allow people to give him auspicious 
objects which were intended to enhance his power and to ward off 


501) This ceremony is described at great length in the Raj anitiprakasa 
(Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series), p. 351 ff. 

502) Cf. e.g. Kalidasa, Ragh. 19, 7; Mbh. 2, 5, 86; Ram. 2, 100, 51. For the 
signification of samalamkrta- (Mbh.) “in full state” see my paper in the New 
Indian Antiquary, Festschrift Thomas, Bombay 1939, p. 97 ff.; for vibhiisita -: 
The meaning of Vedic bhusati, Wageningen 1939. 

503) Thus the ideal king Rama was always accessible: Ram. 1, 1, 17. 

504) Jataka 260. Here W. H. D. Rouse (The Jataka ., ed. E. B. Cowell, 

II, Cambridge 1895, P* 221 , n - 3 ) recalled to memory that according to the 
Talmud one should always run to meet the kings of Israel and even gentile kings. 

505) Kaut. AS. 16, 30 f. 

506) Ram. 3, 33, 5. 
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evil 507 ). Praising the king is also a good and auspicious activity 508 ). 
In the detailed description of the day’s work of the ideal king given 
by Kautilya 509 ) the last eighth part of the night is destined to “bene¬ 
dictions, auspicious progress, blessings, congratulations”—or whatever 
translation may be preferred for svastyayana —which the ruler has to 
accept in the presence of the sacrifical priest, the spiritual teacher 
and the purohita ( rtvigdcaryapurohitasakhah svastyayanani prati- 
grhniydt). Before entering the audience-hall (or: assembly) he per¬ 
forms from left to right a circumambulation of a cow, a calf, and a bull, 
no doubt in order to participate in the holiness of these animals. These 
ceremonies remind us of the daily or periodical homage due to chiefs 
in other countries. The Javanese princes, for instance, regularly ap¬ 
peared before the noblemen and the high officials who then furthered 
the realization of their desires and intentions by a sort of magico- 
religious acclamation, through which they were believed to activate the 
mystic power of royalty 510 ). Generally speaking all good acts per¬ 
formed by his subjects lead to the well-being of the Indian mo¬ 
narch 511 ). 

The religious character of kingship may also appear from the fol¬ 
lowing facts. Among the events occasioning ‘impurity’ and, hence, 
cessation from Vedic study are not only the fall of a thunderbolt, an 
eclipse of the sun or the moon, the death of the teacher or of a near 
relative, etc., but also the death of the ruler. A snataka shall not 
speak evil of the king or of the gods 513 ) ; yea nobody should lie 
before a god or a king 514 ). If a ruling prince or anyone belonging 
to the other categories deserving of honour—a priest officiating at 
sacrifices, a snataka, a teacher and the relatives considered gurus — 


507) See e.g. Mbh. 2, 5, 101. 

508) I refer to Meyer, Trilogie II, p. 8. 

509) Kaut. AS. ch. 16 (19), 26. 

510) The ceremony was called mijos sinewaka i.e. “to go out of the inner 
appartments of the palace and to accept homage”; the main task of those 
present was djumurung which is usually translated by “to pronounce bene¬ 
dictions”. Annual tours of inspection served a similar purpose. See e.g. the OJav. 
poem Nagarakrtagama 83, 5 ff. 

511) Mbh. 12, 59, 130. 

513) Apastamba-dharmasutra 1, 11, 31, 5. For deformation or insulting language 
see e.g. Manu 8, 266 ff. 

514) See e.g. Pancatantra 1, 119. 
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comes as a guest to one’s house he should be honoured by offering 
him honey 515 ), which being considered the quintessence of plants 
and water is often used as a means of stimulating beneficial powers. 
We have already noticed that it was customary to greet the sovereign 
when he passed through his capital, that is to say to pronounce bles¬ 
sings, with fried grain—which was considered a mahgala- or producer 
of bliss and welfare—showered by girls: as is well known girls were 
regarded as pure and auspicious 516 ). Flowers are showered on his 
head 517 ), or offered to him; so are fruits 518 ). 

Some additions to this pericope may find a place here: We know 
from various authorities that it was the adhvaryu priest who had to 
act as a deputy for the king when the latter was engaged in prolonged 
performances of religious ceremonies such as the Asvamedha 519 ). 
We hear of kings who are worshipped ( arcayanti ) like the sun 520 ). 
A curious sidelight on the degree of sacredness enjoyed by the ruler 
is furnished by a passage in a brahmana 521 ), enjoining upon those 
who have established sacrificial fires not to go to any person, even 
to a king who happens to be in their houses, before rendering homage 
to the fires. It is almost superfluous to add that the sacredness of 
his function does not safeguard the bearer of majesty against the 
attempt of rivals and others who have the disposal of very potent 
ritual—or, if this term be preferred, magical devices. Thus the 
knowledge of the “dying round the holy power” enabled king Sutvan 
to cause the death of five rivals 522 ). 

XIV 

Since the first king Prthu was anointed by Visnu, Indra and other 
great divinities and brahmans, it belongs to the duties of the king 
to be consecrated 523 ). This ceremony itself, being part of a religious 


515) For particulars and references: Kane, o.c., II, 1, p. 542 ff. 

516) See Kalidasa, Raghuvamsa 2, 10. 

517) See e.g. Mbh. 1, 69, 12. 

518) See also Kulluka, on Manu 8, 307. 

519) See e.g. Apastamba-Srautasutra 20, 3, if.; Baudhayana-Srautasutra 15, 
4. The adhvaryu is formally anointed. 

520) E.g. Mbh. 1, 171, 18. 

521) Sat. Br. 2, 4, 1, 6. 

522) Ait. Br. 8, 28. 

523) For the various procedures described in the ancient sources and medieval 
text-books see P. V. Kane, Hist, of Dharmas. Ill, p. 72 ff. See A. Weber, Uber 
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service—a soma sacrifice—was performed by a baptism of water 524 ). 
It is mythically connected with, and considered a repetition of, the 
consecration of Indra or Varuna. The accession to the throne is an 
endowment with power 525 ). Hence also the use of the term pratisthd - 
“to install, found or establish” 526 ) which is often applied in con¬ 
nection with images of divinities and similar entities 527 ). The ritual 
acts and especially the formulas accompanying them, are very in¬ 
structive for our purpose. At the end of the description of the great 
unction ( mahdbhiseka -) of Indra the Aitareya-brahmana (8, 14, 4) 
says that “anointed with this great anointment Indra won all victories, 
obtained all worlds, attained the superiority (sraisthyam) , pre-eminence 
( atisthdm ), supremacy ( paramatdm ) over all the gods, and having 
won the complete sway {sdmrdjyam), the ‘bountifulness' ( bhaujyam, 
i.e. the rank of a bhoja-, i.e. a king who bestows enjoyment), the 
self-sway ( svdrajyam ), the universal sway (vairajyam) , the supreme 
authority {paramesthyam) , sway {rajyam), the great sway {mahd- 
rdjyam), the suzerainty {adhipatyam) in this world; he was self- 
existing {svayambhuh) , self-swaying (svardt), ‘immortal' ( amrtah ); 
he was indeed immortal after having obtained in yonder world of 
heaven all desires. “Then it follows with regard to a member of 
the ruling order who is to be king: “if a (priest) who knows thus 
should desire of him that he would win all victories, etc., that he 
would embrace all what is in the universe {samantaparydyi “all-encom¬ 
passing”), possessed of all earth (sdrvabhaumah), possessed of all life 
(sdrvdyusah) , from the one end up to the further side of the earth 
bounded by the ocean, sole ruler {ekardt), he should anoint him with 
this great anointing of Indra. 

die Konigsweihe „ Abh. Preuss . Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin 1893; A. Hillebrandt, 
Ritualliteratur ( Grundriss ), p. 143 ff.; A. B. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy 
of the Veda and Upanishads, p. 340 ft.; Kane, Hist, of Dh. II, p. 1214 ft.; my 
pupil Mr. J. Heesterman is preparing a new monograph on the subject. 

524) Some particulars are also discussed by O. Viennot, Le culte de I’arbre 
dans Vlnde ancienne, Paris 1954, p. 168 ff.; 187. 

525) For the power conferred by the throne upon its legitimate occupant see 
J. Auboyer, Le trone et son symbolisme dans Vlnde ancienne , Paris 1949, 
p. 173 ff- 

526) For the verb pratitfhd- see my relative paper in vol. I of the Journal of 
the ‘Centre for Intern. Indol. Research’, Poona-Paris-Rome, which is to appear 
in 1955 or 1956. 

527) See my paper “ pratifthd ” (see n. 526); cf. e.g. Kalidasa, Raghuvamsa 4, 
2; 8, 10 . 
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From the other texts pertaining to the royal consecration ( raja- 
suya-) 528 ) it emerges that the king is to attain ever-increasing pro¬ 
sperity (in-), which is declared to be identical with the earth, 
suzerainty and lordship ( aihjaryam ) over his objects; that he is to 
become ugra- i.e. possessed of that particular vital and creative potency 
which was called ojas and powerful (ball), in possession of conquering 
power (sahas) and creative energy (ojas), of energy to overcome 
others (abhibhutyojds), of fiery energy (tejas)) that he is to obtain 
limited space (that which is within the altar) and the unlimited 
abundance or plenum (bhumaparimitah). He is anointed with the 
waters by which Indra, Soma, Varuna, Yama, and the first man Manu 
were anointed, with the brilliance of Agni, the radiance of the sun, 
the power of Indra, in order to obtain might, prosperity, glory and 
food. Placing his feet on the earth he pronounces formulas in which 
he declares himself to be established on, or to find support in, the 
sky and the earth, in both kinds of breath, in day and night, in food 
and drink, in brahma and ksatra-, that is to say in the highest comple¬ 
mentary pairs in the universe, i.e. in the various aspects of the universe 
itself. Then he really finds this support with his whole self. He attains 
ever-increasing prosperity, suzerainty and lordship over men. There¬ 
upon, placing himself under the authority of the brahman he secures 
fourfold victoriousness, to wit: jiti-, abhijiti-, vijiti-, samjiti- “victory, 
conquest, triumph (in various directions), complete conquest." Then 
he makes himself to prosper with that special power which belongs to 
Indra (indriya-) and manly strength or courage (vlrya-). Freedom 
from enemies and safety on all sides becomes his. Thereupon he is 
addressed as approaching or appearing as brahma, breath, and ‘im¬ 
mortality’ or rather ‘life’, as being protection, shelter and safety, for 
the sake of well-being, together with offspring and cattle—the ever- 
recurring objects of desire. Free from harm and injury (anarta-, 
arista-), victorious (ajita-), protected on every side, he now wanders 
through all the quarters, finding support in the world of Indra, 
never being drawn away from his position, living his full life, becoming 
lord of the complete earth. 


528) See esp. Ait. Br. 7, 20, 5 ff- (for srx 7, 20, 5; 34, 10: 8, 5, 4; 6, 6); 
for suzerainty etc. 8, 6, 8; powerful 7, 34, 10; 8, 21; 3, 1; tejas 8, 4, 5; 
unlimited abundance 8, 5, 4; placing his feet 8, 9, 2; freedom from foes: 8, 10, 
8; approaching 8, 11, 1 ff. 
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The Mahabhiseka or great anointing of Indra, which constitutes the 
mythical prototype of the king’s inauguration, is also worth notic¬ 
ing 529 ). The gods with the lord of creatures, Prajapati, in considera¬ 
tion of Indra’s being the most powerful (ojisthah ‘‘standing out from 
the others with regard to the possession erf ojas” 530 )), the most 
forceful ( balisthah : bala- especially denotes physical strength), the 
most victorious (sahisthah ), the most true or real ( sattamah ), the best 
to accomplish, resolved on consecrating him. Vedic verses, samans 
(metrical hymns intended to be chanted), yajumsi (sacrificial formu¬ 
las) etc. served as requisites, the rcas, for instance, being the throne, 
the ‘Daseinsmacht’ yasas (“glory”) the coverlet, srl- (prosperity) the 
pillow. The gods Savitar and Brhaspati supported the front feet, Vayu 
and Pusan the back feet etc. By the long series of formulas accom¬ 
panying the king’s mounting the throne he declares that he does so in 
order to obtain overlordship (sdmrdjydya ), the rank of a king with the 
title of bhoja- ( bhaujyaya ) and other ranks of sovereignty, including 
supreme authority and pre-eminence. A similar activity of various 
other gods described in these formulas is to add to the efficacy of 
these potent recitations and momentous actions. When he was seated 
the gods proclaimed him, because “he cannot display his strength 
( viryam ) if he is not proclaimed”. In the formulas proclaiming his 
sovereignty and paramountcy, emphasis is laid on the fact that no 
“lordly power ( ksatram) has been born, the ksatriya has been born, 
the supreme ruler of all creation has been born, the eater of the people 
(visam atta ) has been born, the breaker of citadels (an epithet of the 
god) has been born, the slayer of the asuras has been born, the guar¬ 
dian ( gopta ) of the brahman has been born, the guardian of the 
dharma has been born”. Thereupon Indra was anointed by Prajapati. 
Various classes of gods, belonging to the different quarters repeated 
this sacramental act, creating him universal king, paramount ruler etc. 
Thus Indra became the supreme authority. Anointed in this great 
ceremony he won all victories, acquired all worlds, attained distinction 
( sraisthya -) among and pre-eminence and supremacy over all the gods; 
having acquired the various royal positions in this world such as 
sovereignty, overlordship, paramountcy, he became self-existing 

529) See Ait. Br. 8, 12 ff. 

530) Cf. also Sankh. Sr. su. 10, 15, 8 “thereby Prajapati engendered Indra as 
a hero and so he overcame those asuras”. 
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(svayambhuh ), self-ruling ( svarat ) and ‘immortal’ ( amrtah ), in yonder 
world of heaven having obtained all desires he became ‘immortal’. 

With this great anointing of Indra a ksatriya should be consecrated, 
if it is desired that he be a king who wins all victories, attains distinc¬ 
tion and so on, and so on. 

In other texts relative to the same ceremony the king who is to be 
consecrated is said to be desirous of the heavenly space 531 ); his power 
to be victorious is essential and so is his ability to bear sway over 
various categories of beings and entities. To this end the ‘authorizing’ 
gods Savitar, Agni, Soma, Rudra, Brhaspati, Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 
are invited to authorize him to be victorious. He is anointed with 
Soma’s glory, with Agni’s brilliance, with the radiance of the sun. 
He is addressed as being Indra, as conquering his enemies, and 
invited to bring, in his right hand, possessions. He is identified with 
Brahma and Savitar, with Mitra and Varuna. He becomes king of 
the five regions of the sky 532 ). He also makes, turning east, three 
Visnu strides to the accompaniment of the formula: “Thou art the 
stepping of Visnu, thou art the step of Visnu, thou art the stride of 
Visnu” 533 ). These Visnu strides are part of the so-called devasu 
oblations, i.e. those intended for the “divine ‘quickeners’, the above 
eight gods who have the power of quickening or authorizing, who 
“quicken” the king for lordship over their respective domains, for 
control over similar powers to those they themselves represent, for 
energy, kingship, etc. The names and epithets, or functions, of these 
eight divinities are worthy of our attention: they are 534 ) Agni the 
lord of the house, Soma the lord of the forest, Savitar of true instiga¬ 
tion, Rudra the lord of cattle, Brhaspati the lord of speech, Indra the 
superior one (jyestha-), Mitra the true, and Varuna the lord of 
dharma 535 ). This list has half of the names in common with the 
enumeration of the likewise eight deities whose particles are in Manu’s 
dharma-work said to constitute the king: Savitar, Rudra, Brhaspati, 
Mitra are different. 

531) Apastamba-srautasutra 18, 8, 1; 11, 1; 12, 6; 16, 1; 17, 3 > 4 a l 11 > 
I9 ’ 5 ’ 

532) Cf. also Apastamba-srautasutra 18, 15, 1. 

533 ) See also Taittiriya-samhita 1, 8, 10 g; 15 c; Ap. sr. s. 18, 12, 10. 

534) Cf. Taittiriya-samhita 1, 8, 10, 1; and the note by A. B. Keith, The 
Veda of the Black Yajiis School Harvard 1914, I, p. 121. 

535) Lord: pati-. 
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By making the Visnu strides the king is said to rise high above 
everything here; becoming Visnu he gains these worlds 536 ). The im¬ 
portance of the rajasuya is inter alia apparent from the statement that 
one becomes a rdjd or “king” after having performed that sacri¬ 
fice 537 ). According to two sources 538 ) the rajasuya was—before the 
beginning of time—mystically seen by Varuna who wished to attain 
to pre-eminence, sovereignty, and supremacy over all realms. He then 
“brought it near” and was the first to perform it successfully. In the 
same way, the sacrificer now attains to pre-eminence etc. by executing 
this rite. 

The same formula is prescribed in the ritual of the Vajapeya or 
Drink-of-vigour 539 ) rite, held to confer paramount lordship on the 
ruler 540 ). It should be performed by a brahman or ksatriya desirous 
of the position of “a super-eminently learned or prosperous man”. 
A characteristic of this sacrifice is that the number seventeen is pre¬ 
dominant. This number is mystically connected with Prajapati, the 
lord of creation, who is productiveness itself, who created the sacrifice 
as a counterpart of himself, who is identical with the sun, and from 
whom the goddess Sri is said to have arisen 541 ). So the king who 
has this rite performed aspires to the highest excellence of identity, 
or at least an intimate connection, with Prajapati. Special features of 
the rite are a chariot race, in which the king who is the sacrificer is 
to be victorious, and by which he secures power, victoriousness and 
this world. When the race starts the brahman priest ascends on to an 
udumbara chariot-wheel (which is revolved from left to right) pro¬ 
nouncing formulas in which he expresses his intention to win vaja- 
and to ascend into the highest firmament of Indra 542 ), Udumbara 

536) I refer to Aspects of early Vi^nuism, p. 58 f. 

537) Cf. Gopatha Br. 1, 5, 8; Sat. Br. 5, 1, 1, 12 f. Similarly, the other great 
royal sacrifices make a nobleman samrat, svardt etc. 

538) Jaiminiya-br. 2, 197; Sarikh. sr. su. 15, 12, 1. 

539) See Aspects of early Vi$nuism, p. 50 (with references). For a detailed 
description: P. V. Kane, Hist, of Dharmas. II, 1941, p. 1206 ff. 

540) I refer to Keith, Religion and Philosophy, p. 340. 

541) For a short characterization see Aspects of early Visnuism , p. 77 f. — 
Although it is impossible to include in this publication all references to the 
king’s being, in a mystical way, identical with some entity or the other, Pane. 
Br. 2, 7, 5 (cf. also 2, 10, 4; 18, 10, 9 and Caland’s note; Sat. Br. 1, 3, 2, 14) 
may be quoted: by using a certain chant of seventeen verses which is the vaisya 
class (the peasantry) one surrounds the prince by the vaisyas. 

542) Cf. also Satapatha-brahmana 5, 1, 5, 3; 5. 
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wood (ficus glomerata) represents food and procreation, Prajapati 
and nobility 543 ), the wheel the sun and universal dominion: the king 
is to become a cakravartin 544 ). By pronouncing, in this way, these 
formulas, he wins the atmosphere. This race, like the cow raid and a 
dice play in other inauguration ceremonies, represents a test for 
recognizing the ruler’s superiority in valour and physical prowess, 
and a means of enabling him to prove himself the fittest man for 
kingship, as well as magical devices to achieve the defeat of his adver¬ 
saries in prowess, sagacity etc. The sacrificer solemnly mounts to the 
sun by climbing to the top of the sacrificial post, pronouncing the 
formula: “We have reached heaven 545 ), we have reached the gods, 
we have become immortal children of Prajapati.” In so doing the 
king wins the world of the gods. In this position the priests provide 
him, in a ritual way, with food and victory. Descending he declares 
the earth to be his realm in order to support for tilling, for safety, 
for peaceful dwelling. In another formula he is invited to mount to 
heaven and then to regard, as a monarch, mankind, for the sake of 
tilling, peaceful dwelling, property and abundant thriving 546 ), that is 
to say “for the welfare of the people, for the common wealth: corrobo¬ 
ration of kingship renews life. Now the king is explicitly declared to 
have gained identity with Prajapati, the lord of creatures—“all crea¬ 
tures are the children of the king” 547 ). 

A curious feature in this ceremony remains to be described. In close 
proximity of the cdtvala- (i.e. pit in the soil of the sacrificial grounds) 
a piece of wood of the form of an axle-tree is to be dug in, and to it 
is to be fastened horizontally a wheel 548 ) made of fig-wood with 

543) Cf. e.g. Ait. Br. 5, 24; 7, 32; 8, 8; Gobhila-grhyasutra 4, 7, 24. For 
udumbara wood see also O. Viennot, Le culte de Farbre dans I’lnde ancienne, 
Paris 1954, p. 270; Meyer, Trilogie III, p. 332. 

544) See further on. 

545) For the significance of climbing in initiations etc. see also M. Eliade, 
Images et Symboles, Paris 1952, p. 59 ff. 

546) See Ap. sr. s. 18, 6, 4 (and Caland’s note) ; Satapatha-brahmana 5, 2, 1, 25. 
See also 5, 1, 5, 1. Attention may also be drawn to the following feature: vaisyas 
(i.e. mainly agriculturists), which are explained as his children by the com¬ 
mentary on Katyayana-srautasutra 14, 5, 12, throw upon him 17 bags of saltish 
earth or four priests (see Apast. sr.s. 18, 5, 16 ff.) raise up bags containing this 
earth or ashes to his face on long poles respectively from the four points of 
the compass, pronouncing such formulas as “for food, for victory etc/’. For 
earth, ashes and salt see Meyer, Trilogie, III, p. 294 f.; 288; 317. 

547) Cf. Mbh. 12, 91, 9ff. 548) Cf. e.g. Ap. sr. su. 18, 14, 3. 
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seventeen spokes. The brahman priest mounts this wheel whilst pro¬ 
nouncing the formula: “On the instigation of the god Savitar, through 
Brhaspati, winner of vaja-, let me win vdja-” 549 ). Then the adhvaryu 
priest calls upon him to sing the song of the vigorous ones ( vdjinam ) ; 
here another source adds 55 °): “The world of heaven is vigour 
{vdja-) ; he thereby makes him (the king) conquer heaven/’ While 
the wheel is turned round by the adhvaryu or a servant, thrice sunwise, 
the brahman chants that song 551 )—which contains the words: “Those 

who possess vdja- have come to vdja -at the very moment when the 

racers start their race. According to another authority 552 ) he may also 
mutter the words “... on the impulse of god Savitar gain you (plur.) 
heaven.” The king mounts his chariot after having touched its two 
wheels or its sides. Now the turning of the wheel, to which we shall 
have to return, is no doubt a means to activate the important power 
vdja- or vigour. We may regard this act as an imitation of the activity 
of the sun on which depends all growth and vegetation (being “vi¬ 
gour”) on the earth. The same act is also prescribed as part of another 
rite, to wit the ceremony of preparing the sacrificial fires 553 ) : to 
the south of the sacrificial grounds a chariot or a wheel is to be set in 
motion, so that the wheel(s) turn thrice. This means, the Taittirlya 
brahmana states, that the sacrificer by means of a chariot of men 
alights at a chariot of the gods. If this really was the sense attributed 
to this act, it also points to a process of ‘deification’ to be undergone 
by the sacrificer 554 ). 

In conclusion it may be remembered that the idea of securing the 
above potency of vdja- is in the texts explicitly said to involve the 
acquisition of all. They who win vdja- {vdjam jayanti ) win food, 
because vdja- is food. Formerly king Varuna was the equal of the 
other gods, a brahmana relates 555 ). In order to become the lord of the 

549) Taitt. Samh. 1, 7, 8b; Maitrayani Samh. 1, 11, 6. Cf. however also 
Sankh. sr. su. 16, 17, 1 ff. 

550) Pane. Br. 18, 7, 12. 

551) Cf. Jaim. Br. 2, 194. 

552) Sankh. Sr. su. 16, 17, 6. 

553 ) Taitt. Br. 1, 1, 6, 8; cf. Caland, on Ap. Sr. su. I, Gottingen-Leipzig 1921, 
P- 153 . 

554 ) Caland considered the signification of the turning wheel in this rite to 
have originally been a piece of rain magic (Regenzauber) : Zeitschr. d. deutschen 
morgenl. Ges. 53, p. 699. 

555 ) Jaim. Br. 3, 152. With regard to vaja- I refer to Pane. Br. 13, 9, 20 ff. 
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gods he became the pupil of Prajapati, who put him in possession of 
a saman saying: “this is the manifestation of my royal power; go, the 
gods will make you their king/' So the gods did, saying: “in you we 
see the manifestation of our father Prajapati”. They gave him the royal 
throne and anointed him unto rdjya-, vairdjya- etc. Thus the above 
saman, the varunasaman, is a srlsava, i.e. an inauguration unto the 
high and prosperous position of bearer of majesty. Apastamba and 
other authorities say that on performing the vajapeya a prince is 
entitled to use the white parasol 556 ). Although there was a difference 
of opinion whether a prince who desired to perform a rajasuya should 
have previously celebrated the vajapeya or not, the Satapatha-brah- 
mana 557 ) states that by the former one becomes ( bhavati ) a king 
(raja), by the latter a universal king or emperor (samrat). 

XV 

The simplest of all inaugural performances is the abhiseka-, the 
consecration of a king by sprinkling water 558 ). The monarch is sup¬ 
posed to be re-born as the son of the sages who act as priests; now 
he is vested with sanctity and inviolable. An abundance of prayers 
are said for granting him “greatness” or “extent” (varsman-) and the 
most important “breadth” or “expanse” (variman-), and for giving 
to those praying, in a safe and sound condition 559 ), abundance of 
cattle. Thereupon the king is asked to be the guide and protector of 
men. Next there are prayers for the prosperity of cattle, the various 
components of the population etc. It is worth while to examine some of 
the formulas more closely: The king is inter alia said to have become 
prosperous, to have entered the beings, to have become their lord. 
Death (Mrtyu) who likewise is a king, is through formulas stimulated 
to ‘favour* the sacrificer with the realm (sa raja rdjyam anumanya- 
tdm idam) —the same verb is used elsewhere 56 °) in connection with 
the gods: visve deva anv amanyanta hrdbhih “all gods expressed their 
favour and approbation”, and in a collection of magical formulas and 


556) Apastamba Sr. 18, 7, 18 and Caland’s note. 

557) Sat. Br. 9, 3, 4, 8. 

558) We have a description of this solemnity in the Taitt. Br. 2, 7, 15 f. 

559) For sarvatata see my relative observations in the Festschrift S.K. Chat¬ 
terji, Indian Linguistics 16 (Madras 1956), p. 53 ff- 

560) RV. 1, 116, 17; cf. also 6, 72, 3; 10, 37 , 5 - 
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prayers intended to prolong a person's life 561 : “let all gods express 
their favour and approbation, not showing enmity". The god Agni is 
invoked to anoint the ruler with the splendour-and-vigour ( varcas ) 
which was also present in the power with which Prajapati fixed the 
earth after she had been extended (paprathdndm adrmhat) and which 
enabled him to fashion the expanse of the sky, by which the sun 
shines etc. The king is to illumine by his prowess (valour, heroic 
superiority: savasd) the five races of men, i.e. the whole human race, 
to be like Indra pre-eminent ( jyestha -) and rich in 'creatures' ( pra - 
jdvdn) ; the wish is formulated that he may be gifted with abundance 
and splendour; that he will fill or pervade heaven and earth, and the 
space between these ( upastham ). Kasyapa 562 ) is invited to place the 
sacrificer as a king in his splendid, powerful, illustrious handicraft 
( silpa -) in which are put together seven suns. After having been called 
a tiger the ruler is addressed as follows: “Spread over ( visrayasva ) 
the greater quarters; let all the people ( visah ) want you; let kingship 
not go lost to you. The waters of heaven which are united with milk, 
those in the atmosphere and also those on the earth, with the splendour 
of all these (waters), with their varcas I anoint you. Let me anoint 
you with heavenly varcas , and with milk, that you will be an increaser 
of the kingdom. So shall Savitar make you. All sacred songs have 
magnified Indra who is expansive as the sea, the best car-fighter of 
all charioteers, the lord, the true lord of vajas. The Vasus, Rudras, 
Adityas, Visve devah shall anoint you in the east etc. with the gayatri 
and other metres, Brhaspati in the upper region." Thereupon the priest 
after reciting the stanza: “Thou, the tawny, mighty ( ugra -) wolf, 
who causest the din of battle—an epithet given to Indra in the Rgve- 
da 563 )—who art splendid at the foremost point of the light (lustre) 
of the Maruts, Thee, Indra who art related to the sun, bountiful and 
victorious, we will invoke at our liturgical ceremonies calling Thee 
by name", causes the king to raise his arms 564 ) whilst pronouncing 
the formula: “Do ye, both of you, stretch out your arms for us to 


561) AV. 8, 2, 21. 

562) In the Ath. V. (8, 5, 14) Kasyapa “the tortoise” is mentioned as a 
creator; in the Sat Br. (7, 5, 1, 5) Prajapati in creating assumed the form of 
this reptile. This cosmogonic being was to have a great future at a later period. 

563) RV. 6, 18, 2; 7, 20, 3 etc. Geldner iibersetzt: “streitbar”. 

564) See Apast. Sr. sti. 22, 28, 14. 
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live (that we may live) 565 )- y e bedew our pasturage with ghee; 
make us famous among the folk, O ye young ones; hearken, O Mitra 
and Varuna, to these my supplications”. Moving down the arms the 
priest says: “I move down your arms who are Indra who performs 
manly deeds.” The king also ascended a chariot—in the meanwhile 
the purohita pronounced the verse: “mount, conquering your 
enemies 566 ); let the gods intercede for you (favour you”—and after 
having invited the charioteer to mount “vajra (Indra’s weapon) in 
hand” uttered the prayer that the country might not hear the sounds 
of the bows of enemies. After having been anointed and embraced— 
embracing, like kissing, is a means of transferring, acquiring a share 
in, exchanging, “power” 567 )—by friends, relations, and brahmans, 
he is invited by the purohita to speak as follows: “Let yonder sun rise 
and here my word shall rise; rise, o god sun through my word; ... 
let the rivers be full, the clouds rain in time; let the useful plants bear 
good berries; may I be king and the lord of a people that is well 
provided with food, rice and curds (i.e. of a country flowing with 
milk and honey)” 568 ). 

Although it is not my intention to deal with the various forms of 
inauguration exhaustively 569 ), attention may also be drawn to the 
description of the rajabhiseka as presented in the Apastamba-srauta- 


565) pra bdhavd sisrtam jlvase nah. This line and the rest of this stanza is 
taken from RV. 7, 62, 5 (cf. also Vajas. Samh. 21, 9; Taitt. Samh. I, 8, 22, 3 etc.) : 
the Rgvedic hymn is addressed to Surya, Mitra, and Varuna: the outstretched 
arms of these gods mean life for men; elsewhere it forms part of the stanzas 
to be recited in performing the sautramam sacrifice, which being a ceremony 
in honour of Indra sutrdman- “the good protector” is used to secure the sacri- 
ficer the success for which he is anxious in whatever sphere of life he may live: 
for instance victory or recovery of kingship if he be a king, wealth if he be a 
vaisya—or it belongs to the rajasuya. 

566) The text has vrtrahcmtamah the superlative of the epithet, so frequently 
given to Indra: “Vrtra-slayer”. 

567) Embracing, with or without kissing, expresses love, veneration, intime 
spiritual or mental contact, protection or desire to be protected; it moreover helps 
to form a magic circle and to transfer power. Thus women often embrace trees 
to make them fertile. See e.g. Weinkopf, in H. Bachtold-Staubli,//^^. d. 
deutschen Aberglaubens, VIII, 1302 ff. With us it has sometimes survived in the 
ceremony of conferring knighthood; the term accolade originally even meant 
<< embracement ,> . 

568) Cf. also Apast. Sr. su. 22, 28, 15 ff. 

569) I refer to the thesis on the rajasuya by Mr. J. C. Heesterman which, 
being in course of preparation, will appear before long. 
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sutra 570 ), in which the above-mentioned formulas are used to accom¬ 
pany the rites. The ritual acts again express the desire to make the 
king a sovereign and victorious monarch, healthy, longlived, heroic, 
possessed of an abundance of cattle, of powerful arms and of various 
other desirable qualities. 

Another example of the establishment of a royal person in 
sovereignty is found in a collection of stanzas which occurs, with 
variations, in the Rg- as well as the Atharvaveda 571 ). According to the 
Anukramanika, or index of contents, of the Rgveda this text con¬ 
stitutes “a praise of the king”. The commentator Sayana adds that 
this praise relates to an anointed king, observing that it was to be 
used in a magical rite directed against the enemy ( abhimantrana -) 
on behalf of a king who prepares for battle, and quoting a sutra 
text 572 ). There are other ritual applications which however need not 
detain us for the moment 573 ). In this short series of stanzas the 
word dhruva- “immovable, fixed, firm, lasting”, is repeated many 
times and it was no doubt the intention of the poet to compose a 
text which could help a prince to maintain his royal position. “I have 
brought Thee near (to be king in our country) ...; stand Thou firm; 
let all clans (all the people) want Thee; let not the kingdom fall away 
from Thee. Be Thou just here, do not move away; like a mountain 
not unsteady... Firm is the sky, firm the earth, firm these mountains, 
firm all this world of living beings; firm (is, be) this king of the clans 
(people).” It is however also expressly stated that Indra had established 
this king and had preserved him from being driven from his throne. 
The same god is invoked to make the people pay tribute, and with 
Agni, Varuna and Brhaspati he is also expected to keep the kingdom 
“fixed” for the king. 

A few lines may be devoted to a more coherent survey of the 
function of the songs and other spoken words in consecrating a royal 
person 574 ). He is sprinkled, i.e. inaugurated, by the voice, because 

570) Apast. Sr. su. 22, 28. For a translation see W. Caland, Das Srautasutra 
des Apastamba, III, Amsterdam 1928, p. 359 ff. 

571) RV- 10, 173, 1-6, where they form one continuous passage, and AV. 6, 
87; 88, 1-2; 7, 94, 1. 

572) Asval. G.S. 3, 12, 2: ( samgrame samupolhe rajanam sannahayet) a tva- 
harsam antar edhlti pascad rathasyavasthaya. 

573) See Whitney-Lanman, Ath. VS., p. 345; see RV. 10, 173, 1; AV. 4, 
8, 4. 

574) See Pane. Br. 18, 8 ff. 
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the opening stanza of one of the important parts of the rite is an 
invocation of Vayu, the god of wind, wind and voice being identical. 
By using verses addressed to different deities, these are yoked, i.e. 
set to work or made active. The prsthasamans are manly strength 
(■vlrya -); by sprinkling him with that they help him to be fixed on 
strength. The utilization of the Aditya-verses secures him the advan¬ 
tage of being inaugurated in the midst of these divinities; that of the 
tristubh, which is strength (vlrya-), that desirable quality. By the 
dasapeya-rite which is mystically connected with the year he obtains 
the force and strength (indriyam vlryam) of the year. By the samans 
of the kings of the gods (god-kings: devardjnam) he thrives in yonder 
world, by those of human kings in this world. 

As to the royal consecration as known to the poets of the great epics, 
it was performed by a bath and baptism of water as an accompaniment 
of a religious service. From the Ramayana 575 ) it may appear that 
the recitation of Vedic mantras with the application of water at the 
hands of the priest was sufficient to consecrate a son who succeeded 
a deceased father. The consent of the people was necessary. A form of 
consecration was, however, needed: “to be consecrated, to sacrifice, 
and to protect the people are the chief duties of the king”, the same 
epos says 576 ). The formal rite of the royal consecration which serves 
to confirm the imperial power is also in epic times preliminary to the 
horse-sacrifice to which we shall have to return further on. The latter 
ceremony as a religious rite absolves from sin. Politically it proclaims 
the successful ends of the emperor's desires. It may also be performed 
by any king, merely as a religious rite and without any claim to the 
imperial title. After the cohabitation part of the entrails of the horse 
are dragged out; they are kissed or smelled by the king and his fol¬ 
lowers. The sixteen priests present burn its limbs. 

In the coronation ceremonies of the cakravartin, as at a later period 
(6th-8th c. A.D.) described in the important work on architecture, the 
Manasara, four stages are distinguished, the prdpta - or prathama 
the mangala the vlra- and the vijaya- 577 ). The abhiseka- proper 
consists in anointing the king with various auspicious substances. The 


575) Ram. 2, 12, n. 

576) Ram. 2, 113, 23. 

577) Manasara, ch. 49; see also P. K. Acharya, Manasara Series, vol. 6, 
Oxford 1946, p. 132 f. 
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monarch—whose empire reaches as far as the four oceans—is then 
adorned with the royal robes, the sacred thread, and various orna¬ 
ments. He is led to the consecration hall, which is furnished with the 
emblems of empire, such as the throne, the wish-yielding tree ( kal - 
pavrksa-), the ornamental arch ( torana -). After having been gar¬ 
landed, anointed, and sprinkled with substances of good augury the 
king mounts an elephant and circumambulates the city amidst accla¬ 
mations of felicity. It was customary to lead the emperor after the 
inauguration blind-folded and to make him pick up anything he chose. 
The object taken pointed to victory or prosperity, or to the opposites. 
It may be noticed that a cakravartin is a sovereign who conquered sur¬ 
rounding kingdoms or brought them under his authority. In puranas 
and Buddhist texts his ideal characteristics are often explained 578 ). 
The puranical accounts hold that cakravartins are born on earth as a 
partial incarnation ( amsa -, inherent portion) of Visnu. Their power, 
dharma, fortune and wealth are marvellous; all the aims of a success¬ 
ful life, fame and victory fell to their share without being mutually 
incompatible; in supranormal power ( aisvarya -) and supranormal 
lordly abilities ( prabhusakti -) in Vedic learning and asceticism they 
even surpassed the great sages, in force the gods, demons and human 
kings. Their bodies are characterized by the thirty-two auspicious 
marks of a great being. Among these outward tokens of the status 
of mahdpurusa- i.e. “great man” or cakravartin- is also the srivatsa-, 
a particular curl of hair on the breast. This sign also belongs to 
Visnu, the Jinas and other mighty beings. This figure—the name of 
which means in my opinion “Sri's favourite (abode)" or something to 
that effect 579 )—has nine angles: the number nine often occurs in 
connection with auspicious objects, powers and ceremonies related to 
material welfare. Some of the other signs are also worth mentioning: 
on his feet he wears the marks of a wheel ( cakra )—which, being 
especially characteristic, was held to be animated by the spirit of Visnu 
—and of a fish, a well-known representative of fortune and fertility, 
symbolizing the penis and causing trees to blossom 580 ), on the palms 


578) Cf. e.g. Va. Pur. 57, 68 ff.; Matsya Pur. 142, 63 ff. For the Buddhist 
conception see G. P. Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali proper names, II, 
London 1938, p. 1343 ff. 

579) See my Aspects of early Vijnuism, p. 100. 

580) See Meyer, Trilogie III, p. 296. 
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of his hands the conch-shell, an auspicious emblem par excellence, 
representative of (female) fertility, a means of warding off evil, of 
destroying demons, of strengthening and delighting the divine po¬ 
wers 581 ), and a lotus, which, representing water is, as is a matter of 
common knowledge, extremely frequent in rites and ceremonials for 
the benefit of fertility and vegetation in general. 

We cannot pass over in silence some other interesting features in 
the numerous descriptions of ‘coronations’ found in post-Vedic lite¬ 
rature 582 ). In picturing the ceremonies in honour of Rama the poet 
relates, inter alia, that as auspicious signs gold, cows, maidens, brah- 
manas and men with sweetmeats in their hands passed in front of 
Rama 583 ); the citizens had raised banners on their houses. Sea-water 
and water of no less than five hundred rivers was brought in jars. 
Vasistha and other great priests sprinkled the hero with the holy and 
scented waters like Indra in the days of yore. The denizens of heaven, 
especially the lokapalas co-operated in this act. 

XVI 

Finally we may mention a ceremony which 584 ) in so far resembles 
an anointment that the king is sprinkled with a powerful fluid 585 ). 
Actually it is in the first place a complex of rites 586 ) intended to 
keep the king in good condition and to prevent him from being hurt 
by evil 587 ); it is explicitly called the most efficacious rite for ap¬ 
peasing evil influences ( santi -) 588 ) and for allaying evil portents 
(utpdtantakara-)) it is a mangala-, a solemn auspicious ceremony pro¬ 
ducing or stimulating welfare and happiness. In accordance with this 
character it should be conducted by the purohita and the astrologer 
(daivavid- “he who knows what comes from the divine powers”), at 
a time when evil portents and calamities are afflicting the realm, at 

581) Aspects of early Visnuism, p. 100 f. 

582) For a more detailed account see Kane, o.c., Ill, p. 77 f. 

583) Ram. 6, 128, 38 ff. 

584) Though incorrectly called an inauguration ceremony by H. Kern, in his 
translation of the Brhatsamhita, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
1870-1875, .= H. Kern, Verspreide geschriften, I, The Hague 1913, P- 3 11 - 

585) Varah. BS. 48. 

586) Revealed by (Brahma) Svayambhu, the Self-existent, Uncreated Brahma 
for Indra’s sake and later on handed down to a r§i for the sake of earthly kings. 

587) Cf. ibid. 48, 1 : because the ruler is to the people what the root is to 
the tree. 

588) For the idea of santi- see also D. J. Hoens, Santi, Thesis Utrecht 1951. 
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the moment of an eclipse, of the appearance of a comet etc. It is 
considered very salutary when a ruler longs for a son, when he aspires 
to the position of an emperor, and also on the occasion of his in¬ 
auguration; besides it is, as a matter of course, conducive to longevity, 
increase of progeny, and happiness. That it is no inauguration in the 
proper sense of the term appears from the statement that the ruler 
who in the same manner causes his horses and elephants to be washed 
—washing being the most characteristic feature of this ceremony— 
shall see them free from disease and as efficient as possible. A fit 
place for the ceremony is some spot in the forest covered with shrubs, 
young trees, spreading plants etc. and abounding with lovely and 
sweet-smelling trees, some wood’s skirt resounding with the noises of 
birds, a pure ( suci -) building on consecrated ground, a beautiful sandy 
river bank, a spot near a lake with an abundance of lotus flowers, 
a cow-station gay with the lowing of calves, the seaside crowded with 
happily arrived splendid ships, a hermitage, a house blessed with 
beautiful women, hallowed shrines, bathing-places, public gardens, 
spots with beautiful scenery, a tract of land sloping down to the 
north-east 589 ). It may be remembered that the Indians always attach 
much value to the auspicious character of the place where a rite is to 
be performed. Forests are appropriate places for worshipping the 
souls of the deceased and those powers which are connected with 
vegetation 590 ); lovely and fertile spots, the sight of happy and beau¬ 
tiful beings, in short the presence of any representation of luck con¬ 
tributes to the success of a rite intended to ward off evil. The soil 
on which the ceremony is to be conducted should therefore, to be 
conducive to victory, be plain, sweet and good-smelling. After having 
departed by night from the town in an easterly, northernly, or north¬ 
easterly direction, the astrologer, minister and priest ( ydjaka -), by 
which term the purohita must be meant invokes all divine beings who 
are desirous to receive their worship, adding that after having obtained 
his worship they are expected to leave the next day giving appeasement 
( sdnti -) to the sovereign. The purohita prepares the ground by drawing 
lines and diagrams which are assigned to various classes of powerful 
beings, including gods, demons, planets, ancestors, seers, and honours 
each of them—details which are given in detail can be passed over in 

589) I.e. the region of success and victory. 

590) I refer to Meyer, Trilogie II, p. 117; III, p. 327. 
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silence—, performs an act of worship ( pujd ) on an altar situated in 
the western part of the ground where the “bathing" ( sndna -) is to 
take place. In the corners of that altar are arranged jars covered with 
sprouts and fruits and containing water mixed with gems and with 
the substance for the washing. The choice of the plants used for that 
purpose is based on the principle of nomen omen 591 ): there is the 
jyotismatlj lit. the brilliant, having the brilliance (of the celestial lumi¬ 
naries), the trdyamdnd, lit. “the preserving" (a ficus), the abhayd “the 
safety" (a name of the root of the andropogon muricatum, a frag¬ 
ment grass which is often used in rites), the vijaya- “victory" etc. etc.; 
further all sorts of seed, gold, and objects held auspicious at festivities 
so far as available. Next four skins—of a bull with auspicious marks 
who died from old age, of a red fighting bull, of a lion, of a tiger— 
are spread out to bear a throne. After having laid a piece of gold on 
it, the king who wears a new linen garment—because he is to enter 
upon a new stage in his life—sits down, surrounded by ministers, 
priests, persons of an auspicious name, etc. The purohita then pours 
over him the contents of the jars, whilst reciting an old prayer which 
runs as follows 592 ): “(This) glossy liquid ( djya -) is identified with 
tejas (“the splendour and energy of majesty"); it is the best expeller 
of evil; it is the food of the gods; on it the worlds are founded. 
Whatever evil (“sin"), earthly, atmospherical, or celestial has reached 
thee, let it all come to nought by contact with this djya-”. Sprinkling 
him with the ritual water which is mixed with fruits and flowers, 
he next recites a long prayer in which a great variety of divinities 
and powers are invoked to sprinkle and consecrate the monarch with 
water which destroys all evil omens ( utpata -) and bestow on him 
hail, long life, and health. After having honoured the deities, taken 
the royal umbrella, standard 593 ), and weapons, the monarch puts on 
a new ‘triumphal’ attire ( alankdra -), which has been consecrated with 
three stanzas taken from the Yajurveda 594 ). These run as follows: 
“Bestowing a long life, splendour, increase of wealth and forcing its 

591) “Andrerseits aber werden doch gar manche solcher Pflanzen ihre Namen 
daher haben, dass man ihnen von vorneherein gewisse magische Krafte zuschrieb” 
(Meyer. Trilogie II, p. 116, n. 2). 

592) Ibid. st. 52 f. 

593) I must resist the temptation to enlarge upon the standard (dhvaja -)-which 
is among he regalia believed to be endowed with supernatural nower, — reserving 
this subject for another publication. 
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way towards my aims this brightly shining gold shall be attached to 
me for victory. This gold is not injured by any demon, for it is might 
of gods, and their primal offspring. Whoever wears the gold of 
Daksa’s children lives a long life among gods and men. This ornament 
of gold, which Daksa’s children bound with benevolent thoughts, on 
Satanika, I bind on me for a life of hundred years...” 595 ). The ruler 
finally honours the purohita and the astrologer with many gifts and 
issues an amnesty to his people, freeing the victims in the slaughter 
places and the prisoners. A repeated performance of this ceremony 
at the time of the moon’s conjunction with the lunar mansion Pusya 
makes happiness, renown and wealth increase. From this constellation 
it has its name Pusyasnana “the washing at (the conjunction of the 
moon with) Pusya. However, this name is an omen, pusya- meaning 
also “nourishment”, or “the best or uppermost of anything.” 596 ) 

XVII 

The authorities disagree as to the procedure to be followed on the 
death of the reigning king. The Visnudharmottara-purana 597 ) states 
that there is no waiting for an auspicious time. His successor should 
be bathed with water in which the highly auspicious mustard and 
sesame are mixed; a proclamation should be issued that the new king 
has succeeded the deceased predecessor; the purohita should show 
him to the people, peace and security should be proclaimed. According 

594) To wit Vajasaneyl S. 34, 50 ff. 

595) Daksa is in the Veda a creative power associated with Aditi. Of the 
investiture of Satanika no particulars have been preserved. 

596) A similar ceremony is described in the Visnudh. Pur. 2, 161. Being dif¬ 
ferent in a great number of details—the king is actually sprinkled with melted 
and clarified butter; the rite is intended to make him victorious; a new and 
splendid garment is consecrated by the Srisukta (i.e. RV. Khila 2, 6 see J. 
Scheftelowitz, Die Apokryphen des Rgveda, Breslau 1906, p. 72 ff.); and the 
Arranger of all things, Dhatar, is invoked to bestow sri- upon the ruler, etc. etc. 
—it is called Ghrtakambalasanti, i.e. the “appeasement with clarified butter and 
a blanket”, a term which is also used by Varahamihira 2 , 6 to indicate the 
pusyasnana- : the king has to put on a woollen blanket ( kambala -) while the fluid 
is poured over him. In religious rites the use of wool is not infrequently requi¬ 
red: in the Kausika-sutra 71, 16 f. it is used for cleansing purposes; the wristlet 
worn by the bride is made of it (see e.g. Kalidasa, Ragh. 16, 87). Cf. J. Pley, 
De lanae in antiquorum ritibus usu, Relig. Vers. u. Vorarb. XI, 2; X. Wolters, 
Notes on antique folklore, Thesis Utrecht 1935, p. 150. 

597) Vidh. pur. 2, 18, 2 ff. For sesame see Meyer, Trilogie III, p. 319 f. 

598) Rajanltiprakasa, p. 62, quoted by Kane, H. of dh . Ill, p. 80. 

Numen, iv 
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to the Rajanltiprakasa 59 8 ) the successor should be crowned one year 
after the death of his predecessor; when a king abdicates his suc¬ 
cessor might be crowned on any auspicious day without waiting for 
a year. We may infer from these rules that a period of mourning was 
to be observed.—From what we learn from the brahmanas 5 ") it is 
clear that he alone becomes king whom the other kings allow to 
assume the royal dignity. Hence the statement that those deities to 
whom the special oblations, called rdstrabhrtah are due, are to give 
him permission to be consecrated. “Inasmuch as the kings sustain 
realms (rdstrdni bibhrati) and these gods are kings, therefore these 
“realm-sustaining” oblations are performed.” 

There were, in ancient India, also occasions for a general pardon 
granted by a sovereign other than the above ceremony. Curiously 
enough, they largely coincide with the cases in which an amnesty is 
extended to prisoners in modern times. Kautilya 600 ) states that the 
king liberates all prisoners when a new country has been subdued, 
when the heir to the throne is consecrated, or when a royal prince 
is born. The same custom is mentioned by many other authorities 
who sometimes add that also female slaves are liberated, taxes are 
remitted etc. 601 ), the victims in the slaughter-places are freed 602 ). 
Kalidasa even goes so far as to say that the oxen and horses were 
unharnassed and given rest from drawing carts and chariots, that 
birds were set free from cages, and cows were left unmilked for the 
benefit of their calves 603 ). What is the deeper sense of this custom? 
Should everyone share in the festive joy? Was it the king’s intention 
to reduce the number of the discontented and secret enemies? Or 
had the general pardon rather something to do with a wholesale re¬ 
mittance of guilt desired on account of, and possible because of, the 
very felicitous occasion of a royal birth or coronation? Was it an 
expression of the belief that all that the inhabitants of the country 
possessed was the gift of the sacred mediator? Was the general release 
and freedom considered conducive to the success and prosperity of 


599) Sat. Br. 9, 4, 1, 1 and 13. 

600) Kautilya, Arthasastra 56. 

601) I refer to Meyer, W. u. S p. 741. 

602) Varah. BS. 48, 81. 

603) Kalidasa, Raghuvamsa 17, 19 f. 
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the undertaking, the welfare of the king or the newly-born 
prince? 604 ). 

It is interesting to notice that, in contradistinction for instance to 
ancient Egypt where the power of the sovereign over his subjects 
did not cease with death, the ancient Indian documents do not give 
us much information on the deceased king 605 ). Some texts state that 
after death 606 ) the ruler becomes the associate of Indra 607 ). Yudhis- 
thira is, after the great war, received by Indra himself in his celestial 
realm, having acquired a status equal to that of the god 608 ); there 
he sees his former enemy, the deceased king Duryodhana seated on 
a throne, gifted with sri-, effulgent like the sun and wearing the 
signs of heroic glory: “he now is the foremost of the kings who are 
dwellers of heaven” 609 ). Other epic heroes are stated to have gone 
to the abodes of Kubera or Varuna 610 ), all of them returning to 
their own divine nature of which they had been, in their earthly 
career, incarnations. They enjoy the heavenly pleasures and prosper¬ 
ity 611 ). But no mention whatever is made of their being interested 
in any human being still alive on this earth 612 ). Those who have 
heard the Mahabharata should perform a sraddha- (ceremony in 
honour and for the benefit of dead relatives) to the deceased heroes, 

604) It is difficult not to remember the customs connected with childbirth: 
all knots in the house should be loosened: see Kausika-sutra- 33, 5 and W. 
Caland, Altindisches Zauberritual , Amsterdam 1900, p. 108, n. 3. The consecra¬ 
tion causes a king to be born. 

605) The Javanese kings continued to exercise influence after death. The Babad 
Tanah Djawi (p. 43 M., 28 O.) relates that those who tried to exhume the dead 
body of a king fell down; their companion who succeeded in reaching the coffin 
were put to flight by innumerable bees. Cf. e.g. also H. Frankfort, Kingship and 
the gods , Chicago 1948, p. 53 ff.; 198 ff. 

606) There is no occasion to dwell on the descriptions of royal burials in the 
epics (see E. W. Hopkins, in the Journal of the American Oriental Society 
13, p. 170). 

607) Vi§nu-smrti 5, 196; Brhaspati-smrti 2, 38. 

608) Mahabharata 17, 3, 1; 8. The words used in the text are of interest: 
amartyatvam matsamatvam ca (Indra is speaking)... sriyam krtsnam mahatlm 
caiva siddhimlsamprapto ’dya svargasukhdni ca tvam “you have now completely 
acquired “life eternal” (“immortality”), a state equal to mine, complete prospe¬ 
rity, supreme accomplishment (bliss), the felicities of heaven”. 

609) Mbh. 18, 1, 1 ff. 

610) Mbh. 18, 5, 29. 

611) Cf. also Mbh. 12, 24, 23 ff.; 25, 32 ff.; 70, 13; 77, 34, etc. 

612) Cf. also Mbh. 18, 6, 4 “The deities came to this world for sport ( krl- 
dartham) ; having achieved their tasks, they ascended once more to the celestial 
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who play a role in it, but nothing is asked of them. Innumerable 
presentations are offered to the brahmans, nothing to the deities which 
were, in their earthly existence, these great kings. 

While expounding the purpose of a. specified rite, an author in a 
brahmana 613 ) seems to drive us to the conclusion that royal power, 
though “heavenly”, does not ensure its bearer a permanent position 
in the celestial regions: in that the prince is consecrated by the raja- 
suya, he ascends to the world of heaven; if he did not, by means of 
that special rite, descend to the earth, he would either depart to a 
region which lies beyond all human heings, or he would become mad. 
Outside its specific sphere all power is apt to be dangerous; kingly 
power, though divine, belongs to the earth. Yet, it is perhaps worth 
while to quote a passage from the Satapatha-brahmana 614 ) in which 
in connection with the ruler reference is made to the other world; 
two of the feet of the throne on which a prince is consecrated stand 
on the northern altar-ground, which is this terrestrial world, and two 
on the southern, which is the world of the fathers; thus the prince is 
consecrated for both worlds. Concerning this an ancient authority 
observed: “we shall doubtless be like rulers, in yonder world.” 

This scantiness of information is no doubt closely related to another 
fact, bearing upon the deceased in general; in the ancient texts little 
is said about the power of the departed to perform good or bad deeds; 
they are, it is true, invoked to confer various boons, similar to those 
given by the gods, to overthrow the enemy of the living, or to dispel 
the disease of their descendants etc., but their main concern is the 
continuation of their race; hence they are implored to give sons. So 
the sraddha helps to get offspring 615 ). They have a personal interest 
in this continuation, since the offerings on which they subsist can 
only be presented by their descendants. The king, on the other hand, 
though being, as a rule, regarded as the source and origin of all that 
happens in his kingdom is, as far as I am able to see, nowhere 
especially interested in the continuation of the families of his subjects 


region”. Cf. also Keith, Religion cmd Philosophy, p. 425 ff.; W. Caland, Alt- 
indische Ahnenkult, Leiden 1893, p. 190 ff.; Meyer, Trilogie III, p. 323!. 

613) Pane. Br. 18, 10, 10. 

614) Sat. Br. 12, 8, 3, 6 f. 

615) F or references see e.g. J. J. Meyer, Sexual life in ancient India, London 
1930, p. 223, n. 1. 
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nor a special help towards getting children. The presence of the dead 
on earth to aid their offspring is—at least in our sources—practically 
unknown before Buddhist documents. Besides, in the overwhelming 
majority of cases it is the whole body of the fathers as such which 
is addressed. On those rare instances in which individual ancestors 
are invoked, these significantly are, like Kanva or Kaksivant in the 
Rgveda, persons of ‘spiritual* rather than royal occupations and 
wicked kings, like all sinners, go to hell 616 ). 

From later texts 617 ) we may conclude that the great sacrifices 
which are connected with kingship, the rajasuya and the asvamedha, 
were considered samskdras, consecrations or rather sacraments, puri¬ 
fying a person from sin and evil contracted in the preceding period 
of his life and fortifying him at an important moment of his existence 
in order to be fit to enter upon the next stage. 

XVIII 

We now come to a very important point. From an abundance of 
data we may conclude that the ancient Indians were deeply impressed 
firstly by the broadness and extensiveness of heaven and atmosphere, 
secondly by the fact that the surface of the earth, especially in the 
plains, is broad—Sanskrit names for our planet are, inter alia, prthivi 
and urvi “the broad one’*, mahi “the great one”—and thirdly that the 
blessings of heaven need room and broadness to reach the earth. The 
idea of broadness, wideness, or extensiveness is of great importance 
in their religion. Significantly enough the great opponent of the god 
Indra, the heroic warrior god, was called vrtra- the “coverer, 
restrainer, he who obstructs”, and the much feared amhas “anxiety, 
oppression, distress (in German: Bedrangnis)” belongs to a family 
of words meaning “narrow-(ness)”. Only if there is room the 
blessings of heaven, light and rain, can reach the earth, only then the 
earth can produce food, only then man has ‘Lebensraum*. This earth 
is wide or capacious ( vyacasvatl ) and broad ( prathasvati ) the Sama- 
veda says 618 ). In putting a specified brick which is explicitly identi¬ 
fied with the breath on the fire altar when being built this formula 


616) Cf. also Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 107 ff. 

617) Cf. Mbh. 12, 65, 2 rajasamsk dray ogam and Nilakantha’s commentary: 
rdjasuydsvamedhdvabhrthasnanam. 

618) Vaj. S. 13, 17; cf. Sat. Br. 7, 4, 2, 6. 
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is used, and the words “broaden thou, thou art the broad (earth, 
prthivl)” added. 

Now, royal power and the potencies connected with and furthered 
by it need room and are at the same time considered to be able to 
create room. The king is expected to make conquests, to extend the 
boundaries of his realm, to give his people ‘LebensraunT 619 ). He 
should be a znjigisu-, ambitious and desirous of victory 620 ). The im¬ 
perative vijayasva rdjan “be victorious, O king” or simply jayatu 
devah “victory to the king” serves as a counterpart of our “long live, 
glory or hail to thee” 621 ). The verb, which already occurs in a 
beautiful hymn to Indra 622 ), “without whom men do not conquer, 
whom they when fighting call for help” is elsewhere applied to the 
god himself 623 ), “when Indra and the snake (Vrtra) fought, the 
former remained victorious (vi jigye ) for the future”. Visnu’s con¬ 
quests ( vijiti -), referred to in the Satapatha-brahmana 624 ), are the 
works of this god who, representing pervasiveness, was mainly con¬ 
cerned with the conveyance of the heavenly blessings to all parts of the 
universe 625 ). How closely the idea of vijaya- “victory” was connected 
with srii- “welfare, fortune, and majesty” and bhuti- “prosperity” 
appears also from the famous last stanza of the Bhagavadglta 626 ). 

619) Hence the statement (see e.g. Parasarasmrti 1, 68) that apart from the 
man of royal birth two men are fit to ascend the throne: the hero and the 
general. 

620) Cf. Mbh. 1, 62, 20; Manu 7, 99; 9, 251; Ramayana 3, 16, 7; Kalidasa, 
Raghuvamsa 1, 7, etc. A definition is provided by the Nltivakyamrta 114, 15 f.: 
“a king who is endowed with personality {dtman-), luck (destiny, divine appoint¬ 
ment: daiva-), and the constituent elements (or necessary attributes), (who is) 
the basis of traditional power and forceful heroism {kramavikrama-) , is a 
vijigisu-. See also Kulluka on Manu 7, 155. For the digvijaya- in kavya: 
Upadhyaya, India in Kalidasa, p. 114 f f. 

621) Cf. e.g. also Kalidasa, Vikramorvaslya, 5, 20+, where the heir-apparent 
(whose consecration is described) is hailed: vijayatdm yuvarajah. 

622) RV. 2, 12, 9. 

623) RV. 1, 32, 13. 

624) Sat. Br. 3, 7, 1, 17. 

625) For the relations between Visnu and kingship see also my Aspects of 
early Visnuism, ch. 23. 

626) Bhagavadglta 18, 78 “Where is Kr§na and Arjuna, there will surely be 
fortune ( srl -), victory {vijaya-), welfare {bhuti-) and morality {niti-)”, that is 
to say: when the kingly man representing active and aspiring humanity is 
enlightened by and united with the Divine, fortune etc. are assured. Cf. also 
Kam. Nit. 1, 1, yasya prabhavad bhuvanam sasvate pat hi tifthati devah sa jayati 
sriman danfadharo mahipatih. 
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The upasads (a ceremony preceding the pressing of the soma) are 
jitis “victories”, “by them the gods gained an unrivalled victory 
(<asapatndm vijitim vyajayanta)', he who knows thus gains an unrival¬ 
led victory 627 ). From such texts it again appears that the divinities 
in heaven were credited with qualities and aspirations which were 
regarded as belonging to a king. 

Apart from other valuable or much desired objects such entities as 
the earth, heaven, the three worlds 628 ) are among those striven after 
by royal persons. “No monarch can acquire the earth, prosperity 
(bhiiti -) and royal well-being (sri-) by being only dharmatma” 629 ). 
Like samrdj- beside raj- and vi-rdj-, sam-ji- occurs to accompany ji- 
and vi-ji-; at the end of a long text intended to conquer enemies 630 ) 
it reads: “On this side conquer ( jaya ), on this side conquer in various 
directions (zn jaya), conquer completely (sam jaya), conquer 
(jaya)” 631 ). “Being a tiger, upon the tiger’s skin 632 ) do thou stride 
out (vi kramasva) unto the great quarters of the sky (i.e. unto all 
directions)” 633 ), thus the monarch is addressed when he is consecra¬ 
ted. The tiger is explicitly stated to be the ksatram or “ruling power” 
of the wild animals 634 ). Among the objects required in the ceremony 
is a sheet of gold which is to be put on the head of the prince. Gold 
is a manifestation of dominion or nobility (ksatra-) 635 ). 

There is another compound with vi —a prefix expressing such ideas 
as distribution, being or going through or between—which is often 
connected with kingship, to wit vikrama- 636 ). Visnu’s striding, refer¬ 
ence to which has already been made, is generally denoted by this 
term. It denotes a process of world-wide character. By striding Visnu 


627) Ait. Br. 1, 24, 1. 

628) The earth, e.g. Sat. Br. 13, 5, 4, 13 (the whole earth); Mbh. 1, 62, 21; 
heaven, e.g. Mbh. 1, 91, 16; the three worlds, e.g. Manu 2, 232 (“and radiant 
like a god, he will enjoy bliss in heaven”). 

629) Mbh. 3, 33, 58. 

630) Atharvaveda 8, 8, 24. 

631) It is not part of our task to enter into a discussion of the “policy of 
reality” based on these conceptions: see e.g. J. J. Meyer, Welt- u. S., p. LXII. 

632) When being consecrated the king strides to the various quarters, and 
steps on the skin of a tiger, establishing himself in the power of that animal. 

633) Atharvaveda 4, 8, 4; Taittirlya-brahmana 2, 7, 15, 3. 

634) Ait. Br. 8, 6. 

635) Sat. Br. 13, 2, 2, 17. 

636) Gonda, Aspects of early Vijnuism, p. 61 ff. 
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was believed to create ample room. The act increases the prosperity 
and victoriousness of the gods. The ksatriya however also increases in 
srl- by vikrama- which in connection with heroes and princes is usually 
translated by “heroism, strength, prowess” 637 ). In this more general 
sense it is ascribed to Indra and great kings. 

It belongs to the nature of kingship to outshine all enemies in wealth 
and splendour 638 ), to be the sole chief, uppermost of noble men, 
beating the enemies and taking their enjoyments 639 ). It is therefore 
no happy idea sharply to distinguish between the religious and the 
secular aspect of kingship 640 ), the former requiring from the monarch 
certain acts for propitiating gods and unseen powers and removing 
dangers coming from them with the help of the purohita and sacrificial 
priests, the latter including all acts that lead to prosperity of realm 
and subjects. 

Nor can the view 641 ) be satisfactorily substantiated that the doc¬ 
trine of the king s divinity had mainly developed under foreign in¬ 
fluences in the Kushana period, the previous centuries having created 
only a favourable atmosphere by inculcating the idea that the king 
was the symbol of a deity. Special mention may be made here of a 
stanza in the Rgveda 642 ) where Varuna and Indra are described as 
defining their respective competences and authorities. In so doing the 
former lays special stress on the fact that it was he, the lawful king, 
who in accordance with the eternal truth and norm ( rta -) extended 
the earth threefold, i.e. completely and finally. Elsewhere 643 ) this 
activity is ascribed to Indra who is said to have extended ( aprathayah ) 
the surface of the earth. What interests us most is that it is Indra 
who in this ancient corpus is more frequently related to have per- 

637) Cf. e.g. Mbh. 13, 6, 16; Varah. BS. 68, 92; 69, 11. 

638) See e.g. Atharvaveda 4, 22, 3 ff. 

639) The text Atharvaveda 4, 22, in which these and similar achievements 
are wished (“increase, O Indra, this ksatriya of mine; destitute o£ splendour 
(1 avarcasam ) make his foe”) is to be recited every morning for the benefit of the 
consecrated monarch (Kausika-sutra 17, 28). 

640) Thus P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasdstra III, p. 101. See e.g. also 
Yajnavalkya-smrti 1, 308. 

641) Which was recently pronounced by Altekar, o.c., p. 59 f. 

642) RV. 4, 42, 4. 

643) RV. 1, 62, 5; cf. 1, 56, 5. See also RV, 1, 103, 2; 2, 15, 2; 6, 17, 7 ; 8, 
3, 6; 89, 5; cf. 3, 50, 1; for Indra and Vi§nu see 6, 69, 5; Indra and Soma 6, 
72, 2. For Varuna see also 7, 86, 1; Agni 3, 14, 4; Maruts 8, 94, 9; Vi§nu cf. 
also 5, 87, 7. 
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formed this deed than other gods; once he was in the company of 
Visnu. Now, Indra and Varuna who is also mentioned incidentally, 
are the two deities who maintain special and intimate connections with 
kingship. Moreover, Indra is also described as becoming broad him¬ 
self; having drunk Soma he increases in size and felt a bull 644 ). 

There is, in addition to the above, room for the observation that 
texts used in ceremonies which serve to establish a sovereign contain 
references to the quarters of the sky, the sky, the earth, the world in 
general. Thus a couple of Vedic stanzas 645 ), reference to which has 
already been made, contains the words: fixed are sky, earth, world; 
fixed is this king of the people etc.: although this text is, of course, 
intended to fix the king in his realm, and although the sky etc., like 
the mountains which are also mentioned, are referred to as models 
of fixity, passages like AV. 4, 8, 4 (accompanying the consecration) 
“do thou stride out unto the great quarters”; 3, 4, 1 “let all the direc¬ 
tions call thee, O king”; ibid. 2; 7 (see above) are significant enough. 
Indra, though as a lokapala lord of the eastern quarter, is considered 
king of all the regions of the sky, e.g. in an atharvanic ‘hymn’ 646 ) 
which is intended to secure victory on behalf of an earthly ruler. The 
four great guardians of the regions of the sky, i.e. of space, who are 
called “overseers of existence”, are invoked to release those praying 
from every narrowness and distress ( amhas ) and from perdition, and 
to give well-being to cattle, to men, to the world 647 ). 

Hence also such terms and events as a digjay a- , “the conquest of 
various countries in all directions by a paramount king”; or digvijaya-: 
the latter being also the title of a section of the Mahabharata in which 
the victories of Yudhisthira are described 648 ). 

Words for “broad, wide” 649 ) very often came to express such 
meanings as “important, mighty, powerful, illustrious, etc.”; cf. 
visdla- “spacious, extensive, broad, wide” and “great, powerful, 
mighty, important, eminent, illustrious” (e.g. of a royal family, also 
as a proper noun of princes and rulers); vipula- “large, extensive”, 

644) RV- 10, 94, 9; cf. also 1, 55, 1; the gods: 10, 88, 1. 

645) RV. 10, 173, 4 f. and AV. 6, 88, 1 f. 

646) AV. 6, 98, 3. 

647) AV. 1, 31. 

648) Mbh. 2 a. 25-32. 

649) For an ample discussion of the importance of this idea in ancient Indian 
thought see my Aspects of early Visnuism, p. 61 f f.; 68 ff. 
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and “important, noble (race)” ;prthu- “broad, wide” and “great, im¬ 
portant, abundant, clever, dexterous”; cf. also vistara- “extensive” and 
as a subst. “extension”: (plur.) “great wealth or riches”; ayati- 
“stretching, extension, length” could, according to Indian lexicogra¬ 
phers, also mean “majesty, dignity” 65 °). The nouns vibhuti- and 
vibhava-, deriving from vi-bhavati “to expand, be developed or mani¬ 
fest” acquired the sense of “mighty, powerful; expansion, abundance, 
royal dignity” and “rich, powerful, power, might, greatness, exalted 
position, dominion, majesty” respectively; vibhu- a word for “king” 
also means “far-extending, all-pervading, omnipresent, plentiful, able, 
effective”. 

It is most important that the applications and limitations of the terms 
for “majesty, might, power, glory, greatness, etc.” should be clearly 
apprehended, for otherwise we are in danger of taking them thought¬ 
lessly to be used honoris causa everywhere. Thus mahiman - “great¬ 
ness, glory, majesty” is in the Rgveda an oft-used attribute of Indra, 
Savitar, Agni, the Waters, Dawn, and other deities, signifying that 
they are “great”. At a later period 651 ) the word is used in connection 
with kings, and although terms of this semantic group are generally 
speaking liable to depreciate, the content makes it in cases like the 
following clear that the king who is characterized by mahiman- is 
considered a being of exalted rank: “having heard the mahiman- of the 
exalted rajarsis of old and having known their acquisition of the world 
by the performance of sacrifices ...” In a brahmana 652 ) the king is 
explicitly called “greatness” {mahiman-). 


(To be continued) 


650) In Bana’s Harsacarita it is used in the sense of “heroism”. 

651) E.g. Mbh. 2, 13, 2. 

652) Sat Br. 13, 2, 11, 2. 
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I 

The enigmatic and quite impenetrable mystery of Death has agitated 
the mind of man since time immemorial, calling forth emotions of 
anxiety, awe and apprehensiveness. “Death and its denial—Immor¬ 
tality’', says B. Malinowski, “have always formed, as they form today, 
the most poignant theme of man's forebodings." 1 ). The Talmudic 
sages often speak of the “Dread of the Angel of Death" 2 ), and the 
Midrash Koheleth Rabbah interprets Eccles. Ill n to mean: “He 
hath set a Dread of the Angel of Death in their heart" 3 ). 

It is a well known fact that primitive man declines to recognize 
Death as a normal, typical phenomenon, as a natural, matter-of-course 
form of existence 4 ), as an outcome of the relentless, uncompromising 
cosmic law of birth, growth and dissolution. In the cultures of abo¬ 
riginal peoples everywhere we find the very important concept that 
Death is rather quite an abnormal event. “It is with death and its 
premonitions that the Azande most frequently and feelingly associate 
witch raft, and it is only with regard to death that witchcraft evokes 


1) Magic, Science and Religion and Other Essays, Glencoe, Illinois, 1948, p. 29. 

2) Mo c ed Katan, 28a (“Bi c atuta d’Malakh Ha-Mawet”). 

3) Eccles. Rabbah III, 11, 3. 

4) It is worth while emphasizing that the old Midrash Tanhuma, Shemot 17, 
in contradistinction to this primitive world view, speaks of the quite natural, 
primordial existence of the Angel of Death, referring the phrase “and Darkness 
was upon the face of the deep” (Gen. I 2) to the Death Angel, see Encyclopaedia 
Judaica, Berlin 1928, I 774 “Der Tod bestand als Naturgesetz am Anfang der 
W eltschopf ung”. 
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violent retaliation. Witchcraft, oracles and magic attain their height 
of significance, as procedures and ideologies, at' death.” 5 ). 

Originally man was immortal. A Bhuiya myth of Middle India 
relates that in the days when there was no death, Mahaprabhu, the 
Supreme Being, came to the Middle World and said to the people: 
“Now you have got to begin dying”. They replied: “We are willing, 
but we don’t know how to...” 6 ). According to a Juang myth of 
Dhenkanal State, Middle India, man is asked by the poisonous centi¬ 
pede (i.e. Death): “Do you know what dying is?” “No”, answers the 
man, “I have never heard of it. What is it? Teach me, brother, and 
I will then know how to die...” 7 ). 

How did Death (very often Personified) enter the world of men? 
The manifold explanations and answers given by early and primitive 
man to this question constitute the various types of myths dealing 
with the Origin of Death 8 ). 

Elsewhere I have had occasion to deal comprehensively with all the 
varying aspects and motifs bearing on Death Personified in an 
enormous body of folkloristic and ethnological material, such as 
legends, myths, folktales, fables, proverbs, exempla, drolleries, folk¬ 
songs, folk-beliefs, folk-traditions, superstitions, etc., gathered around 
the full-fledged personality of Death 9 ), with special emphasis on 
Sammael and ‘AzraTl, the Jewish and Moslem Soul-Snatchers respect¬ 
ively. Here I shall discuss only one particular type of myth, namely 
that one endeavouring to make the mystery of Death intelligible in 
terms of some sort of Malthusian exigency, or in terms of over¬ 
population and economic pressure. 

Earth becomes overcrowded, some check has to be put on mankind 
increasing to an alarming extent. Thus the only solution is Death. 
A Bhuiya myth from Nagira, Pal Lahara State (Middle India), 
expresses the same idea: ... “No one died, no one could die. People 


5) E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Witchcraft, Oracles and Magic among the Azande, 
Oxford 1937, p. 541. 

6) V. El win, Myths of Middle India, Madras 1949, p. 415, No. 3. 

7) V. El win, op. cit., pp. 421 f., No. 14. 

8 ) Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, Helsinki 1932-1936, A 
1335 f- Cf. also “Additions”, ibid, vol. V, p. 441, and especially the revised and 
enlarged edition of Stith Thompson’s magnum opus, Copenhagen, 1955; A 1335. 8 . 

9) The Angel of Death: Studies in Jewish, Moslem and World Folklore 
(in manuscript). 
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increased in number so much that there was no room for them to 
live. Mahaprabhu thought in his mind: “Everyone is being born and 
no one is dying; where will there be room for all these people ?” 
Mahaprabhu avails himself of the good services of a Centipede 
(= Death) and thus “Death entered the world” 10 ). This vindication 
of Death, expressed both in ancient literary texts and in oral folk- 
literature, is, of course, much more reasonable and logical than the 
numerous, sometimes very trivial reasons and incidents current among 
aboriginal peoples accounting for the origin of death. This economic 
justification of death clearly testifies to the fact that in some parts 
of the world primitive man has quite realized the vast importance of 
instituting some order, or some equilibrium in the world of men, 
“that as many men as died so many should be born”, as a Gond myth 
of Barangel, Ganjam District (India) says 11 ), or as the Eskimo of 
Greenland emphasize that the First Woman who brought Death said: 
“Let these die to make room for their posterity” 12 ). It is quite prob¬ 
able that the widespread motif current in creation and origin of 
death myths, stating that a child refuses to recognize his rejuvenated 
mother, so that the latter has to put on again her cast integument, 
thus resuming her previous withered shape, expresses the same notion 
of old people having to die in order to make room for the younger 
generation of men 13 ). The same idea reappears in a myth recorded 
among the natives of Poso, a district of Central Celebes, where it is 
stated i.a.: “A voice from Heaven resounded, saying: “Because you 
have chosen the banana your life shall be like its life. When the 
banana tree has offspring, the parent stem dies, so shall you die, 
and your children shall step into your places” ” 14 ). In the contro¬ 
versy myth of the Mantras of the Malay Peninsula the proponent 
for death, taking a more Malthusian view of the matter, pleads: 
“No, let men die like the banana, leaving their offspring behind” 15 ). 


10) V. Elwin, op. cit., p. 416, No. 5; cf. also ib. p. 416, Nos 6 and 7. 

11) V. Elwin, Tribal Myths of Orissa, Bombay 1954, p. 510. No. 4. 

12) ERE IV, 412. 

13) See e.g. J. G. Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, abridged ed. 
London 1923, p. 28. 

14) J. G. Frazer, The Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead, 
P- 73 - 

15) J. G. Frazer, Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, p. 29. 
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A modern Yiddish folk-tradition recorded among Polish Jewry 16 ) 
expresses this notion quite adequately (in conformity with older Mi- 
drashic and Agadic sources): “As soon as a new soul is brought into 
being an old one has to pass away”. A real case is mentioned: As 
soon as the head of the family died, his daughter was disburdened of 
her child. According to the same source when a mother—in— 
law is sick and her daughter—in—law is about to give birth to a 
child, the mother—in—law will have to die before her daughter— 
in—law is delivered of child. A certain solid, stable state of balance 
and equilibrium has to be maintained in this world of mortals! Jesus' 
retort to Salome who inquired how long should Death prevail is rather 
significant: “As long as women bear children” 17 ). Cf. also Buddha's, 
words: “It is impossible that what is born should not die 18 ), or the 
words of Eccles. I 4: “One genration passeth away and another one 
cometh, but Earth abideth forever”. 

Some specimens of that type of myth, justifying Death in demogra¬ 
phic or economic terms 19 ), will provide much clarification, and, I trust, 
will also throw some fresh light on a certain obscure myth in the 
Old Testament. 


II 

One of the most dramatic myths narrated in the Mahabharata is 
one accounting for the origin of Death Personified as a woman. The 
story seems to have been quite popular and widespread in Ancient 
India. The Indian epic relates it even twice (Mahabh. VII 5 2_ 54 an< ^ 
XII 256 ff.), and we shall see later that even nowadays it is widely 
diffused among many aboriginal tribes of India, whose mythology is 
quite saturated with old Hindu ideas, notions and motifs kept alive 
for centuries. The gist of the myth is: Men created by Brahma in¬ 
crease incessantly and multiply to an alarming extent on the face of 
the earth. Overcrowded Earth lodges a complaint with Brahma of 
being unable to bear such a tremendous burden of throngs of people. 
Brahma is rather perplexed. He cannot conceive of any adequate 

16) H. Hayes, Gleibungen un Minhogim in Varbindung mitn Toit, Yivo Filo- 
logische Schriften, Wilna 1928, II 287c. 

17) M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, Oxford 1926, p. 11. 

18) ERE IV, 446. 

19) See H. Huber, Anthropos 46 (1951), p. 455. 
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measure by means of which he might considerably diminish and reduce 
the number of people on earth. In a vast fit of rage he is about to 
destroy the whole of mankind. Shiva intervenes on behalf of mankind, 
asking Brahma to mitigate his wrath and to withdraw the fire of his 
indignation. At last a woman goes forth from Brahma's body, a rather 
beautiful, black-eyed lady whom Brahma appoints as Goddess of 
Death, and whose function will be to annihilate people, the young and 
the old, the stupid and the clever, the rich and the poor alike. When 
the Goddess of Death learnt about this nomination she burst into 
tears and cried bitterly, imploring her Creator to release her from 
this disgraceful job of killing innocent people. She is afraid that she 
will be cursed and hated by mortals whose tears will consume and burn 
her flesh forever. Brahma promises to create all kind of assistants 
who will facilitate Death’s task. He creates the various Messengers 
of Death in the shape of numerous, wasting Diseases 20 ), Hatred, 
Greed, Violence, Jealousy, Envy, etc. All these are instrumental in the 
annihilation of mankind. The Goddess of Death will thus not be blamed 
by people, on the contrary, they will welcome her with much pleasure, 
because she releases them from all sorts of trouble 21 ). 

M. Winternitz 22 ) considers this myth to be of considerable antiqui¬ 
ty, because of the fact that Brahma appears therein as the Supreme 
Being, as the only Creator, whereas Shiva does not play such a pro¬ 
minent part, being rather Brahma’s subordinate. A. H. Krappe 23 ), on 


20) For Diseases represented as Death’s Messengers see e.g. Aarne-Thomp- 
son, The Types of the Folktale, Helsinki, 1928, Type 335. This European folk¬ 
tale of vast diffusion is really of Indian origin, cf. e.g. M. Winternitz, Ge- 
schichte der indischen Literatur, II (Leipzig 1920), p. 49; cf. also J. Hertel, 
Ausgewdhlte Erzahlungen aus Hemacandras Parisistaparvan, Leipzig 1908, I 
94 f.; P. P. Argenti and H. J. Rose, The Folklore of Chios, Cambridge 1949, 
pp. 554 ff-i No. 37; Pauli, Schimpf und Ernst, ed. J. Bolte, Berlin 1924, No. 
267. Rene Basset is quite wrong in maintaining that this folktale is uncommon 
in Arabic and other Oriental folklore ( Revue des traditions populaires, VII 
408). Numerous Indian and Arabic versions are known to me; see e.g. Ghazali, 
Mukasliafat al-Qulub, p. 15; Abu Nu c eim, Hilyat al Awliya’ III 291; Tha c labi, 
Kisas al Anbiyd, p. 184; Kisa’i, c Adjd } ib al Malakut, (Ms. of the Jewish 
National and University Library, Jerusalem), fol. 47; Ibshihi, Kitdb al Mustatraf, 
Cairo 1935, II 280, line 13, etc., etc. 

21) A. Essigmann, Sagen und Marchen Altindiens, Berlin 1915, pp. 3 ff. 
P. Deussen, Vier philosophische Texte des Mahabharatam, pp. 404-413. 

22) M. Winternitz, op. cit., I, 339. 

23) A.H. Krappe, Mythologie Universelle, Paris 1930, p. 153. 
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the other hand, regards this story to be of a more recent nature, 
because according to his opinion, it predicates an advanced stage of 
civilization. This argument is, however, unconvincing. 

Elsewhere 24 ) I have dealt with one of the most widespread Moslem 
legends, whose proper connotation has been somewhat obliterated and 
its contents modified in conformity with the basic tenets of Islam. 
The preceding Mahabharata myth, as well as many versions of the 
Earth Diver motif 25 ) throw much light on the following Moslem 
creation myth 26 ): Allah orders the angel Gabriel to descend to Earth 
and to fetch a handful of dust for the creation of man. On the Devil's 
(= Iblls-Diabolos) advice Earth adjures Gabriel that he dare not 
take any dust from her. Gabriel returns to Allah empty-handed. The 
same fate befalls Allah’s second messenger Michael. Only the third 
divine messenger, the angel c Azra’il does not pay any heed to Earth’s 
solemn oath, but fetches a handful of different varieties of dust out 
of which man is created. c Azra’il is praised by Allah for this feat of 
his, and as a reward he is appointed as Angel of Death in charge of 
snatching the souls of all mortals. 

Mirkhond 27 ) adds the following significant details to this creation 
myth: As soon as c Azra’il learnt about his commission he began to 
weep, saying: “Among the children of men there will be prophets and 
saints who will undoubtedly hate me on this account”. Allah rejoined: 
“I shall send so many complaints and diseases upon mankind that on 
account of their afflictions they will entertain no enmity for thee”. 

A modern Jewish folk-tradition 28 ) states that at first the Angel of 
Death was quite reluctant to accept the task imposed on him. He was 
afraid that people would bespatter and slander him. Only after the 
Lord had visited upon mortals all kinds of diseases, thus showing 


24) Haim Schwarzbaum, Jewish and Moslem Sources of a Falasha Creation 
Myth in the forthcoming collective volume of Studies in Jewish Folklore, edited 
by R. Patai and D. Noy. 

25) Stith Thompson, op. cit., A 812. 

26) Cf. TabarI, Annales ed. de Goeje, I 87; Kisa’i, Ktfaf al Anbiya\ ed. 
Eisenberg, Leiden 1922, pp. 22 f.; Tha c labi, c Arais al-Majalis, Cairo 1325, 
p. 15, and many other references cited in my paper mentioned in note 24, where 
all the numerous variants in Jewish, Moslem, Falasha folk-literature and in world 
folklore are indicated. 

27) Cf. Rauzat-us-Safa, transl. by Rehatsek I, 41. 

28) H. Hayes, op. cit., II, 286. 
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to man the real causes of death, did the Death Angel consent to carry¬ 
out his duties. According to a Yoruba myth of S. Nigeria, God is 
said to have excited a strong man called Death to cudgel all whom 
God pointed out to him. He did his work well, but his name became 
so opprobrious that he resigned. God then gave him helpers, the 
various Diseases. So now it is not Death himself, but one of the 
Diseases who is said to cause people to die 29 ). 

Although the above-mentioned Moslem myth does not state expres¬ 
sively that Death is indispensable, nevertheless it is implicitly an 
attempt at emphasizing that it is precisely the Death-Angel and not 
any other divine messenger who succeeds in combating Earth, snatching 
the handful of dust or the stuff for the creation of mortals. The 
mythographer was just anxious to stress the fact that only Death 
should be praised for being so courageous, efficient and instrumental 
in the creation of man. In other words: at the very moment of his 
birth man already carries within himself the germs of death. In 
Jewish folklore, too, we find the same idea: the very angel who is so 
busy and active at birth of man reappears when the time arrives for 
the same person to quit this world. The Angel of Birth who is also 
Angel of Death asks the person who is about to depart this life: 
“Dost thou recognize me?” 30 ). The Midrashic interpretation of Eccles. 
Ill 2, “A time to be born and a time to die”, that is to say, from the 
very time of birth emanates the time of death, also provides much 
clarification in this context and is rather significant 31 ). 

It is interesting to note that just as in the Mahabharata XII 256 ff 
Bhisma comforts Yudhisthira by narrating the above mentioned myth 
so does a Moslem “lady of rank” in a modern version of the preceding 
Moslem myth 32 ). It is quite obvious that Mirkhonds sequel to the Mos¬ 
lem legend is of Indian derivation, and is rather foreign to the spirit of 
Islam, according to which c Azra’il is too faithful and obedient a ser¬ 
vant of Allah to venture to argue with his Creator over the malevolent 
task entrusted to him. As a matter of fact c Azrahl is being regarded 
as a rather beneficial angel, quite on the same level as his fellows Ga- 


29) H. Huber, op. cit p. 476, No. 7; see also P. N. Boratav, Notes sur Azrail 
dans le folklore turc, Oriens IV (1951), p. 60. 

30) L. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, I, Philadelphia 1909, 55-59. 

31) Kohelei Rabbah III, 2, 3. 

32) J. E. Hanauer, Folk-Lore of the Holy Land, London 1935, pp. 130 f. 
Numen, iv 
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briel, Michael and Israfil. He is very happy to carry out the will of 
Allah. 

The modern Indian versions of this myth are very interesting. 
The Bondos of the Koraput District of India relate that when Maha- 
prabhu first created men on earth and filled it with living creatures, 
they did not die and the earth got too crowded. Mahaprabhu tried hard 
to send Death to the world, but he could not think how to do it. On 
his wife’s advice he took five mangoes from a tree and put the seed 
of death in them and planted them in man’s world. After twelve 
years the trees bore fruit. When men ate the mangoes they began to 
die 33 ). The Ganjam District Gonds of India relate that the first 
fifty-three scores of men created by Mahaprabhu were immortal. 
Even when the immortal fly, or “life-fly” bit a man he could not die. 
Mahaprabhu appoints Jam Raja, i.e. Yama, to rule over Jampur, the 
City of Death, but during twelve years not a single soul has been 
transferred to him. Jam Raja vehemently rebukes Mahaprabhu and 
the latter has to create a crow from the dirt of his body, sending it to 
seize the life-fly. As soon as the crow brings it, Mahaprabhu shuts it 
up in a cage. In this way men became the prey of Jam Raja, and thus 
the balance of the cosmic order is restored. “As many as died, so many 
were born” 34 ). This myth may be allied to a very dramatic and 
colourful Assamese folktale recorded in a peculiarly attractive man¬ 
ner by R. G. Lewisohn 35 ). Here Yama is much more aggressive than 
in the preceding myth. In the beginning Brahma created man and 
made him absolutely perfect, without any defect or blemish. Yama 
waited in vain for anyone to die, but nobody died, because man had 
been created by Brahma to live forever. Yama, weary with waiting, 
sent two messengers personified as Diseases 36 ) to destroy men, but, 
like Gabriel and Michael in the Moslem myth, they returned empty- 
handed and ashamed because of the frustration of their job. They 
told Yama that they had been unable to approach men, much less attack 
them. As time went on Brahma continued to create men until the whole 
earth was so full that it could hardly bear the burden of them all. Yet 


33) V. El win, Tribal Myths of Orissa, 508 f. 

34) V. El win, op. cit., pp. 509 ff. 

35) (i Folklore of the Assamese ,} in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vol. V, pp. 352 ff. 

36) Cf. above note 20. 
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no one died and Yama grew impatient. The words of his two messen¬ 
gers made him so angry that he mounted a water-buffalo and went 
in search of Brahma. As soon as he met Brahma he seized him and 
began to beat him about the head with a rod. Brahma tried to escape 
but Yama (like c Azra?il’s behaviour towards Earth) grabbed him, 
saying: “What kind of people are you creating? Not one of them 
dies and sickness has no effect upon them”. At last Brahma promised 
to create men with some weakness, so that they may easily come to 
Yama’s city to dwell there. 

A Hill Saora myth 37 ) also emphasizes that in the days before men 
began to die the population had greatly increased. Then Kittung sent 
Death to the world and men and animals began to die. A Godaba 
myth also expresses the Creator’s worry: “if people don’t die, there will 
soon be no room for them in the world 38 ). A Koya legend from 
Dudimetla, Koraput District of India states i.a. that at first there was 
no disease among men and no pain. When Bhima saw this he went 
to Deur and said: “Men have nothing to trouble them. They are too 
happy. What they need is some pain and sickness” 39 ). Another 
Koya story from Chirpalli, Koraput Distr. says i.a. that at first men 
increased in number and prosperity. The minor gods were living 
with Deur and he found it a great burden. Deur decides to get rid 
of the lesser deities. He orders them to descend to Earth and to 
torment people with all kinds of diseases and plagues. The gods did 
accordingly, and men had to appease them with plenty of food. This 
is the origin of Disease. It is quite possible that Yahwe 40 ) acted in 
a similar way: he sent down on earth the minor deities (Bene Elohim) 
who consorted with the daughters of men. This gave rise to the 
curtailment of human life. This is, however, only a conjecture. We 
shall see soon that this Genesis myth really contains the overpopulation 
motif. A Kharia creation myth also emphasizes that people multiplied 
enormously and soon there was a scarcity of food 41 ). According to a 
Juang myth of the Keonjhar State of Middle India originally men 
did not die. Mahapurub was very much worried over the vast increase 


37) V. Elwin, Tribal Myths of Orissa, p. 336, No. 50. 

38) Ibid., p. 554, No. 4. 

39) Ibid., p. 53, No. 31. 

40) Cf. Genesis VI, 1-3. 

41) R. C. Roy, The Kharias, Ranchi 1937, pp. 414 f. 
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of people: “How can so many people live in such a small place?” He 
is obliged to send Jamudeota (= Yama) down to earth who succeeds 
in bringing death into the world by means of a ruse 42 ). The Bahnars 
of Eastern Cochin, China, also stress the point that the earth was 
peopled very fast and men multiplied to such an extent that a certain 
lizard could not take his walks abroad without somebody treading on 
his tail. This vexed the wily creature so much that he pronounced 
categorically: “Let men die outright” 43 ). According to a Lakher myth 
originally all men were immortal. They however increased too much 
and fought among themselves and were wicked, till one day Khazangpa 
got angry and said: “Let all men in the world die!” 44 ). 

In the Vogul creation myth Diseases and Death are being regarded 
as a blessing or a boon conferred on mortals by Numi Tarem, the 
Supreme Being. The Voguls relate that after the Creator had intro¬ 
duced the institution of marriage 45 ) men began to multiply exceedingly 
on the face of the earth. Soon there was no living room on the holy 
earth created by Numi Tarem’s word. Scarcity of food and awful 
proverty started to trouble mankind increasing incessantly (“wie ein 
dichter Schwarm Miicken wimmeln sie, wie ein dichter Schwarm 
Bremsen summen sie”). In order to alleviate man’s deplorable plight 
Numi-Tarem sends down Xul’ater to mankind. The latter, being the 
Demon of Disease and Death, sows the seeds of sickness on earth and 
as a result multitudes of people are being destroyed, thus leaving 
room for the moderate remnants to live under spacious conditions. As 
many mortals as pass away so many come to be and thus some stable 
order and equilibrium are introduced into this world of ours 46 ). 

Significant parallels to these myths are afforded by numerous Ame¬ 
rican Indian traditions. Thus, e.g. in a Navaho myth, Coyote, who 
plays a conspicuous part in North American Indian mythology, 

42) V. El win, Myths of Middle India, Madras 1949, P- 421 No. 13. This 
myth belongs to the well-known cycle of folktales in which Death outwits man. 
I have dealt with this theme adequately in my book mentioned above in note 9 
(in a chapter entitled “ The Wiles of the Angel of Death”). 

43) L G. Frazer, FOT, abridged ed., pp. 30 f. 

44) N. E. Parry, The Lakhers, London 1932, p. 488. 

45) Cf. Gen. VI 1-3. 

46) Cf. B. Munkacsi, Die Weltgottheiten der wogulischen Mythologie, Keleti 
Szemle, Revue Orientate pour les etudes ouralo-altaiques, IX (Budapest 1908), 
pp. 242 ff. See also K. F. Karjalainen, Die Religion der Jugra Volker, Hel¬ 
sinki 1921 (Folklore Fellow Comm. No. 41) I, 71 f. 
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rationalizes: “If we all live and continue to increase as we did in the 
past, the earth will be too small to hold us, and there will be no room 
for the cornfields. It is better that each of us should live but a limited 
time on this earth 47 ), then leave and make room for the children”. 
The people realized the wisdom of his words and resigned them¬ 
selves 48 ). A Coeur D’Alene myth puts it in a rather naive way: 
“there are always some being born and some dying at the same time, 
always some living ones and some dead ones. Had the twin children 
been allowed to finish their controversy about life and death, one 
would have prevailed over the other, and there would have been 
either no life or no death... 49 ). The Cherokee Indians of North 
America say that when man was formed the Creator intended that he 
be immortal. The Sun, however, objected to this, because there would 
not be room enough for people, and therefore they should better die. 
The Cochiti Indians relate that a child became sick and they did not 
know what was the trouble with him. They had never seen sickness 
before. They asked their Heavenly Mother to take away this trouble. 
The latter proclaimed: “The child is dead. If your people did not die, 
the world would fill up and there would be no place for you to live” 50 ). 
In a Wintu myth too Coyote argues strongly in favour of absolute 
death 51 ), just as he does in a Caddo legend emphasizing that this 
little world was not large enough to hold all of the people, and if 
the people who died came back to life, there would not be food 
enough for all 52 ). 

It is interesting to note that this motif of overpopulation appears 
not only in the preceding types of creation myths. It is also very 
frequent in world folklore. In many versions of widely diffused 
folktales 53 ), particularly in many European countries, the hero 


47) Cf. Gen. VI, 3. 

48) G. A. Reichard, Navaho Religion, New York, 1950, I 42. 

49) M. Astrov, The Winged Serpent, an Anthology of American Indian 
Prose and Poetry, New York, 1946, p. 84. 

50) Ruth Benedict, Tales of the Cochiti Indians, Washington 1931, p. 5. 

51) M. Astrov, op. cit., p. 261. 

52) Ibid., pp. 117 ff. 

53) See e.g. Aarne-Thompson, op. cit., Type 330 and 331; cf. also J. Krzyza- 
nowski, Polska bajka ludowa w ukladzie systematycznym Type Index to 
Polish Folktales), Warsaw 1947, Type 330A, No. 16. See also S. Thompson, The 
Folktale, New York, 1946, 45 ff. and the lovely Yiddish folktale translated by 
N. Ausubel in his Treasury of Jewish Folklore, New York 1948, pp. 216-218. 
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tricks Death (Personified) into a magic knapsack, or makes him stick 
to a magic bench or a magic tree, or just imprisons him in a bottle. 
As a result of this ruse Death’s functions and activities are sus¬ 
pended 54 ), the Earth shudders and groans under the tremendous 
weight of the throngs of people, just as a Polish folktale puts it: “the 
more men multiplied the worse grew the plight of mankind, and very 
soon an acute shortage of bread was felt on the Overcrowded 
Earth” 55 ). It is also well known that when Death came to take the 
crafty Sisyphus the latter chained him up, so that nobody died till 
Ares released Death again 56 ). We also learn from a very important 
Indian source that Shiva once in a fit of rage destroyed Death. Soon 
he was obliged to create him again, because people were in great need 
of Death 57 ). We also learn from N. Manucci’s Storia do Mogor 
summarized by A. Wesselski 58 ) that Shiva once killed Yama, „nun 
ist die Menscheit ohne Vertilger, und sie vermehrt sich so rasch, 
dass die Erde unter ihrer Last achzt”. Shiva has had to revive Yama. 
The same notion crops up in another story in the Mahabharata I 197, 
1-8, where it is narrated i.a. that Yama was once very occupied in 
Heaven, being engrossed in some devotional or sacrificial business. 
In his absence all his functions on earth cease entirely, people increase 
to an alarming extent, the gods apply to Brahma and Yama is obliged 
to resume his mundane job... Similarly in the Talmudic legend of 
Rabbi Joshua Ben Levi (Ketuboth 77), the latter is ordered by God 
to return the stolen sword to the Angel of Death, because the world 
is awfully in need of it. One of the most current ideas in the rich 
Agadic and Midrashic literature is that God looked upon all that He 
had made and said: “Death is Good” (Tov Mavet instead of Tov 
Meod of Gen. I 31). Rabbi Meir also noted in the margin of his 


54) A. Wesselski, Der Gott ausser Funktion, Archiv Orientalni, I 300 ff.. 
S. Thompson, Motif-Index A 173. 1, vol. V, p. 440. 

55) Wish V (1891) p. 743; J. Krzyzanowski, op. cit II, 40, Type 330A, 
No. 31; See also Waldau’s Bohmische Mdrchen Prag i860, p. 242 („Gut dass es 
den Tod auf Erden gibt”)- 

56) Schol. to Ilias 6, 153 = Fragmenta histor. Graec. I 91 No. 78; Preller, 
Griechische Mythologie II, 76; H. J. Rose, A Handbook of Greek Mythology, 
London 1950, p. 294, Type 38. 

57) Somadeva, Kathasaritsagara, transl. by C. H. Tawney, Calcutta, 1883-84, 
II 187. 

58) Archiv Orientalni I, 303 f. 
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Torah Scroll the word Mavet (Death) instead of Meod (Gen. I 
31) 59 ). In the mystical Book of Splendour (Sepher Ha-Zohar III 
63a) we read i.a. “And God saw everything that He had made, and 
behold it was very good” (Gen. I 31), this refers to the Death Angel 
who cannot be disposed of because he is quite indispensable... The 
Midrash Lekah Tov ad loc. comments that God looked upon the world 
and saw that Death was very good for the creatures. 

Death, however, is vindicated not only by God, but by mortals too. 
In a Moslem legend it is stated that certain people came to their 
prophet imploring him to appeal to Allah that He should free them 
from Death. Allah paid attention to the desire of these people and 
suspended the activities of Death. The earth soon became overcrowded, 
people had to feed their fathers and grandfathers, there was a terrible 
famine and the people were in such a deplorable plight that they 
asked their prophet to intervene on their behalf with Allah that He 
should revive Death who might release them from all their misfortunes 
and troubles 60 ). A similar tale is current among the Muria of 
Masora Bastar State of Middle India, who say that in the old days 
the Muria did not die, yet could not keep their youth. They sat in the 
courts of their houses propped up with bits of wood; they could not 
use their hands or feet, and their gruel had to be poured into their 
mouths by their relatives. At last they went to Mahapurub and asked 
him to give them the gift of death 61 ). A Moslem widespread legend 
of the Patriarch Abraham relates how c Azra’il, the Death Angel 
succeeds in outwitting Abraham by assuming the guise of an old, 
decrepit person. Abraham welcomes his guest with enthusiasm and 
puts the best food for him, but the old, crippled man puts the food into 
his eyes instead of putting it into his mouth. Abraham is afraid that 
he will also become so disabled and infirm. He therefore asks Allah 
to bestow upon him the boon of Death immediately. c Azrahl is thus 
able to gain access to him and to seize his soul 62 ). 


59) Genesis Rabbah 9, 11; 30, 8; Ex. Rabbah 2, 4, etc. 

60) Cf. MajlisI, Kitab Bihar al-Anwar, III 124. There is also a similar 
Talmudic legend of Satan who is identical with the Death Angel, see Yoma 69a. 

61) V. El win, Myths of Middle India, p. 426 No. 22. 

62) Kisa’i, op. cit., p. 152; Tha c labi, Qi$a$ al Anbiyaf, p. 55; Tabari, Annales, 
I, 348; Chronique de Tabari trad, sur la version persane par H. Zotenberg, 
Paris 1967 I, 196 f.; G. Weil, Biblische Legenden der Musselmanner, Frankfurt 
1845, p. 98; Ibn Athir, Chronicon I, 87; Majlisi, Bihar al Anwar V 134. 
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III 

At last let us consider a somewhat obscure myth, having a slight 
varnish of ancient Semitic mythology, which is narrated in Genesis 
VI 1-3. It should be emphasized that the preceding creation and origin 
of death myths prove most helpful in clearing up the spirit and con¬ 
notation of this interesting Biblical myth. To my mind that passage 
in Genesis just belongs to one of those myths trying to explain the 
phenomenon of Death in terms of overpopulation. The above men¬ 
tioned Vogul myth e.g. stating that after the marriage institution had 
been introduced men started to multiply on the face of Earth, bears 
a close resemblance to the Genesis myth. Thus from a comparison with 
the preceding parallel creation myths we may reasonably infer that 
in the beginning Yahweh purposed to make man immortal. It is also 
probable that this happy privilege of immortality was once within reach 
of mankind in its early age, when the Bene Elohim, i.e. the minor 
deities had consorted with the daughters of men. Mortals have thereby 
acquired superhuman or divine qualities of immortality etc. Very soon, 
however, “men began to multiply on the face of the Earth”. Yahweh 
realizes the danger and the tragic consequences of this alarming 
problem of overpopulation. He therefore decides to deprive man of 
eternal life and to withdraw this doubtful “boon” of immortality. In 
many myths of the origin of death we have a definite controversy 
between two characters, one being in favour of death, the other 
preferring eternal life. Usually the proponent for death wins the 
controversy. In the Mantra myth of the Malay Peninsula the contro¬ 
versy is submitted to the Lord of the Underworld who decides in 
favour of death 63 ). Yahweh’s words (Gen. VI 3): “My spirit shall 
not abide in man for ever ” are just a remonstrance or rather a decision 
of the same nature as that expressed by Coyote or by any other propo¬ 
nent for death in the numerous controversy myths of the origin of 
death. Of course neither the Bene Elohim nor their offspring win 
the controversy, but only Yahweh wins it, and thus man’s “days shall 
be a hundred and twenty years” only. This curtailment of the life¬ 
span of man is just the best solution to the overpopulation problem. 

Post-biblical authors read the story of the Fallen Angels into this 


63) Cf. J. G. Frazer, FOT abridged ed., p. 29. 
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text of Genesis VI 1-3. As a matter of fact it contains no hint what¬ 
soever of angelic sin or of rebel angels. The intermarriages of the 
minor deities (= Bene Elohim) and the daughters of man are quite 
unobjectionable from the moral point of view, and are not censured 
by Yahweh as being a sin or any deviation from rectitude. Yahweh 
would have been quite satisfied with these intermarriages had they 
not entailed some sort of immortality conducing to an overpopulated 
and overcrowded earth. Yahweh cannot tolerate such a miserable 
state of conditions on earth. He cannot help curtailing man's life. Thus 
we may say that this Genesis myth is nothing else than an origin 
of death myth, explained in terms of overpopulation. This important 
point has been overlooked by Th. H. Gaster 64 ), whose interpretation 
of this myth does not explain why has Yahweh had to deprive man 
of immortality. My interpretation is in absolute keeping with the 
initial sentence: “And it came to pass when men began to multiply on 
the face of Earth”... Yahweh called Death into being or curtailed the 
life-span of man. This curtailment is a real boon or blessing bestowed 
by Yahweh on man and the Overcrowded Earth. 

The same idea reappears in the Apocryphal Fourth Book of Ezra 
(V 43 f.) where the Seer asks the Lord: “Couldst thou not have 
created all generations of men at once — those who have been, those 
who now exist, and those who are to be?” In reply he is told “that the 
world could not hold at once all those created in it” 65 ). A Jewish 
Midrash expresses the same notion quite nicely: When Earth heard 
that man was to increase and multiply, to replenish the earth and to 
subdue it (Gen. I 28) it started to shudder and quake crying before 
its Creator: “Sovereign of all Worlds! I have not the power to feed 
the multitude of mankind”. The Lord allayed Earth saying: “I and 
thou together will find food for the throngs of people”. Accordingly, 
time was divided between God and Earth; God took the night, and 
Earth took the day. Refreshing sleep nourishes and strengthens man, 
while Earth brings forth produce with the help of God, who waters 


64) Cf. Thespis: Ritual, Myth and Drama in the Ancient Near East, New 
York, 1950, p. 327. See also his Oldest Stories in the World, New York, 1952, 
p. 142 f. 

65) Liber Assiri Salathielis, i.e. Fourth Book of Ezra, transl. into Hebrew by 
A. Kaminka, Tel-Aviv 1936, pp. 31 ff.; R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, Oxford 1913, II 573. 
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it 66 ). Here again a comparison with a Bulgarian folktale recorded 
by. I. Danev 67 ) will provide much clarification: When the Lord 
created the world there was as yet no night, only day was prevailing 
all the time. As there was no night, man did nothing else but tilled 
the earth incessantly and did not sleep at all. When Earth saw that 
she could not provide enough food for man she complained bitterly 
before the Lord saying: “I am quite unable to nourish so many 
peopled God replied however: “Die Menschheit nahrt sich von dir, 
du aber verzehrst die Menschheit; weil es dir aber schwer fallt, so 
werde ich das Land aufteilen und Tag und Nacht schaffen” 68 ). 
A Rengma Naga legend describes i.a. how “at the beginning of time 
day and night were the same”, and the dead lived in the same world 
as the living. This led to a situation compelling God to divide time 
into day and night, giving the day to the living, and the night to the 
dead. “And he moved the dead to another world too, for when the 
dead and the living lived in the same world they were so numerous 
that there was danger of there not being enough land to jhum” 69 ). 
A Juang myth of Kirtanpur, Dhenkanal State of India, states that 
at first no one died and there was no sleep in those days. An old 
man used to spend all day and all night counting oil seeds. Mahapurub 
sent a Rawatin to sell curds “having sleep-medicine in them”. The 
old man bought the curds, and after he had eaten them sleep came 
to him and he died 70 ). The Eskimos of Greenland say that in the 
beginning there were two brothers, one of whom suggested that there 
shall be night and there shall be day, and men shall die one after 
another”. The second one insisted that “there shall be no day, but 
only night all the time, and men shall live forever. After a long 
struggle the lover of light defeated the lover of darkness, but at the 
same time man became a prey of Death 71 ). 

To sum up: All the above mentioned origin of death myths testify 
to the fact that the problem of an Overcrowded Earth plays a promi¬ 
nent part in mythology, folklore and legend. 

66) Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer, chapter III. L. Ginzberg, op. cit. I, 65. 

67) Sbornik za narodni umotvorenia nauka i knizna, vol. IV. This legend has 
been translated into German by A. Strausz in his magnum opus: Die Bulgaren, 
Ethnographische Studien, Leipzig 1898, pp. 77 ff. 

68) A. Strausz, op. cit., p. 78. 

69) J. P. Mills, The Rengma Nagas, London 1937, p. 271. 

70) V. El win, Myths of Middle India, p. 422, No. 15. 

71) D. C. Brinton, Myths of the New World, p. 207, note. 



SHORTER NOTES 

ON SOME RECENT TRANSLATIONS OF THE QUR’AN 

R. Blachere’s clear and useful translation of the Qur’an, published 
in three volumes in the years 1947-1951, seems to have opened the 
door to a flow of re-translations of the Muslim Holy Book into 
various languages. 

Almost contemporary with Blachere’s version is the first volume 
of an English translation of the Qur’an prepared by the qadyani 
Ahmadiyyas of Pakistan, with a long introduction by the Chief of the 
Ahmadiyya Community and very abundant footnotes. In 1953 the 
indefatigable and prolific English orientalist A. J. Arberry produced 
an Anthology of the Qur’an *), followed in 1955 by a complete trans¬ 
lation in two volumes. In 1954 the Ahmadiyya Mission in Europe 
published (in Holland) a German translation. The following year saw 
the publication of my Italian translation with introduction and notes: 
another Italian translation, not yet published, had been entrusted by 
another publisher to a remarkabe personality in Italian orientalism: 
M. M. Moreno, presently Italian Plenipotentiary Minister in Khartum. 
At last, in 1956 a Dutch translation of the Qur’an was published, as 
the posthumous work of the great Dutch orientalist J. H. Kramers. 

All this work of re-interpretation has been accompanied by studies 
and “Introductions” into the religious world of the Prophet of Arabia, 
of which I only mention R. Bell’s Introduction to the Quran (1953), 
W. Montgomery Watt’s Muhammad at Mecca (1953), G. Widengren’s 
study on Mohammad the Apostle of God and his Ascension (1955). 
I leave apart the more technical articles appeared on various scientific 
journals concerning this and that Qur’anic problem. 

We are now very far from the times when the Qur’an was a book 
sealed with seven seals for the Christian world! 

The books mentioned above contain nothing extremely new for what 
concerns philology strict0 sensu : actually Qur’anic philology does not 
present those complicated problems implied in the interpretation, e.g.. 


1) A. J. Arberry, The Holy Koran, London, 1953. 
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of the A vesta or other religious Books of the antiquity. We can 
freely say that — with some minor exceptions — we substantially 
know pretty well what the Qur’an means, at least what it meant for 
centuries to the Muslim world. The only originality that the new 
translations may offer is an originality of approach. For a really new 
interpretation, whose interest would however remain purely philo¬ 
logical and probably affect more the Muslim world than the Western, 
we have to wait the final results of the preliminary works for 
an editio critica of the text, begun already in 1930-34 by Bergstrasser 
and Pretzl and continued by others: particularly interesting in this 
aspect are the painstaiking and extremely accurate studies of P. E. 
Beck 2 ). 

The translations made by Muslims, on the other hand, are further 
examples of tentative solutions of the central problem of Muslim 
modernism: i.e. to justify modern trends, though remaining attached 
to the traditional and antiquated idea of the verbal inspiration of the 
Holy Book. As it is well known — quite differently from what hap¬ 
pened in the history of Christian theology — Islam, and even its most 
modernistic representatives, always considered the Qur’an as the 
literal dictation of the actual words of God to the Prophet. In a way 
all the attempts of modernism in Islam could be defined as attempts 
to give modern meanings to words spoken by God directly to solve 
problems of an Arab community of thirteen centuries ago, whereas 
even orthodox Christian moderns — with the now widely accepted 
idea of a non-verbal inspiration of the “holy” authors, — simply try 
to imagine what those holy persons would have said when faced with 
our present problems: a task, perhaps, more colourful and phantastic, 
but no doubt easier! 

But let us return to our books, beginning with the Ahmadiyya 
translations. 

a) The Holy Qur'an, with English translation and commentary. 
Rabwa, 1947 ff. 

b) Der Heilige Qur'an. Arabisch-Deutsch. Versehen mit einer aus- 
fuhrlicher Einfuhrung, unter der Leitung von Hazrat Mirza Bashi- 


2) Especially his articles in Orientalia, e.g. Studien zur Geschichte der kufischen 
Koranlesung in den beiden ersten Jahrhunderten (1948, pp. 326 ff.) ; Die Kodi- 
zesvaricmten der Am$dr (ibid. 1947, pp. 353 ff.) ; Die Sure ar-Rum (ibid. 1944 pp. 
334 ff-, 1945 , PP- 118 ff.) etc. 
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ruddin Mahmud Ahmad, Zweiter Kalif des Verheissenen Messias, 
Oberhaupt der Ahmadiyya-B ewegung des I slams. Ahmadiyya Mission 
des Islams, Den Haag, 1954. 

The second translation is without footnotes, and contains only a 
detailed Introduction, which is a summary of the English Introduction 
of the previous work. The ideas of the Ahmadiyya movement are suf¬ 
ficiently well-known in Europe, especially due to the vast propaganda 
made by this branch of Islam in the Western world. The Qadyanl 
subdivision of the Ahmadiyyas, having now, after the partition of 
India, its center in Rabwa ca. 100 km. from Lahore in Pakistan, is 
the more conservative section. They are generally (and in my opinion 
wrongly) known as a “modernistic” and “progressive” movement of 
Islam. Only an example: at p. 496 of the first vol. of the English 
translation (footnote) the reader will notice that these alleged “mo¬ 
dernists” — contrarily to many modern Muslims who try to explain 
away polygamy from the Qur’an — maintain that “the West will 
never recover from the terrible moral and social diseases from which 
it is suffering...unless, setting aside all false notions and false 
sentiments, it submits to the Islamic injunctions about polygamy”. 
During my visit to their center in Pakistan — the small town of 
Rabwa, practically created out of a desert by the remarkable efforts 
of the Ahmadiyya refugees from Qadyan (India) — I did not succeed 
in seeing a single woman: the “parda” custom, now gradually aban¬ 
doned even by conservative Muslims, is by them most strictly ob¬ 
served. One of their most “modern” tendencies is their categorical 
and meritorious refuse of the Holy War, but for what concerns 
dogmatics Ahmadiyyas (and specially Qadyanis) can not at all be 
considered — as it is often the case in Handbooks of Islamistics — 
under the heading “modernistic trends”. At p. 1135 and 1227 of this 
same work (notes to XII, 3 and XIV, 5) the commentator maintains, 
following the ideas of the Founder of the Movement, that Arabic is 
the mother of all languages (ummu ’l-alsina), a tenet which has 
nothing to do with modernism and that, together with other ideas as 
that of the death of Jesus Christ in Kashmir, has become almost a 
new dogma for the Ahmadiyya believers. 

The English Introduction comprises 276 pp. and is a most in¬ 
teresting and authoritative compendium of the Ahmadiyya doctrines. 
The translation is generally accurate, but can be useful only for those 
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who know the “weak points” of the Ahmadiyyas. They show a 
general tendency to rationalize the eschatological parts of the Qur’an 
and to smooth away every trace of anthropomorphism. One example: 
LV, 30 is so translated into German: “Ihn bitten alle die in den Him- 
meln und auf Erden sind. Jeden Augenblick (offenbart Er Sich) im 
(neuem) Glanz” (for “every day He is upon some labour”, Arberry). 
The idea that God is every day occupied in new works evidently 
seemed too anthropomorphic: the Ahmadiyya doctrine also denies the 
commonly accepted Muslim tenet that God can abrogate a passage of 
the Holy Book substituting it with another. 

c) II Corano. Introduzione, Traduzione e commento di Alessandro 
Bausani. Firenze, 1955 (“Classici della Religione”, Collezione diretta 
da Raffaele Pettazzoni). It is not easy for an author to speak of 
his own work without falling into an excess of (false) modesty, or, 
in the worst case, of exaggerated self-contentment. Reading the pre¬ 
cedent two translations of the Qur’an into Italian, that of Fracassi 
and that of Bonelli 3 ), one is compelled to remark two facts: the 
extremely literal rendering of the original, which completely spoils 
the text of any literary beauty, and the almost total lack of foot-notes 
and commentary, which makes practically impossible to the Italian 
non-specialist reader of the Qur’an to understand the text. Moreover 
Bonelli’s translation included only a very short introduction (no more 
than 11 pp. in 16 0 ). My aim in retranslating the Sacred Book 
of Islam has been that of giving to the Italian non-specialist public 
what was not to be found in the preceding translations: a readable 
Italian prose, which in some parts of the Qur’an, especially Meccan 
sura’s, passes into a sort of rhythmic prose; a sufficiently extended 
Commentary (238 pp.); an Introduction (78 pp.) on the life of the 
Arabian Prophet, and the history of his Book. In the Commentary I 
abounded as much as possible in the indication of cross-references: the 
first commentary of the Qur’an is that given by itself, and the 
utility of a wise employment of this internal system to the study 
of this Book (and other Sacred Scriptures too) will never be emphas¬ 
ized enough. In my commentary, among other things, I tried to show 


3) L. Bonelli, II Corano. Milano, 1929 (2 ed. with only slight changes, 1940). 
Bonelli’s translation substituted the preceding one by Fracassi (published in the 
same collection “Manuali Hoepli” in 1914) which was unscientific and very im¬ 
perfect. 
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how the Qur'an is not so “contradictory" and so similar to a rudis 
indigestaque moles as many still think. Moreover, I tried to correct 
here and there what I think to be the prejudices of a certain Western 
scholarship about the Qur'an: such as the idea that Muhammad was 
an “ignorant beduin" who had only extremely vague ideas of the 
Christian and Jewish scriptures; that of the “materialistic" eschatology 
of the Qur'an, and that of the impossibility of the Qur'an containing 
also some allegorical or symbolical materials 4 ). 

d) A. J. Arberry, The Koran Interpreted. London, 1955 (in 2 
voll., the first comprising suras I-XX, the second XX-CXIV). 

The aim of the new translation of Mr. Arberry into English is 
practically the same as that of mine into Italian. In his Preface (22 
pp., mainly devoted to a study of other English translations of the 
Qur’an) he writes (p. 24): “The discriminating reader will not have 
failed to remark, even in the short extracts quoted, a certain uniformi¬ 
ty and dull monotony characteristic of all, from the seventeenth 
down to the twentieth century. A conscientious but slavish faith¬ 
fulness to the letter — so far as the letter has been progressively 
understood — has in general excluded any corresponding reflection 
of the spirit, where that has at all been appreciated". I agree comple¬ 
tely with this view of the learned Professor of Cambridge: the more 
or less precisely definable anti-islamic spirit, which was and partly 
still is widely spread in even highly educated European milieus, is also 
a result of the style of the majority of European translations of the 
Holy Book of Islam. It would be difficult to express in words better 
than those of Prof. Arberry an experience that every translator of 
the Qur'an — not lacking at least a minimum of “poetical" sense — 
should share: “There is a repertory of familiar themes running 
through the whole Koran; each Sura elaborates or adumbrat s one 
or more — often many of these. Using the language of music, each 
Sura is a rhapsody composed of whole or fragmentary leitmotivs ; the 
analogy is reinforced by the subtly varied rhythmical flow of the 
discourse. If this diagnosis of the literary structure of the Koran 
may be accepted as true — and it accords with what we know of the 
poetical instinct, indeed the whole aesthetic impulse, of the Arabs — 

4) See now, on these three subjects, my article Postille a Cor. II, 248-XXXIX, 
23- XX, 15 in “Studi Orientalistici in onore di Giorgio Levi della Vida”. Rome, 
1956, I vol., pp. 32-51. 
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it follows that those notorious incongruities and irrelevancies, even 
those '‘wearisome repetitions”, which have proved such stumbling- 
blocks in the way of our Western appreciation, will vanish in the 
light of a clearer understanding of the nature of the Muslim scriptu¬ 
res. A new vista opens up; following this hitherto unsuspected and 
unexplored path, the eager interpreter hurries forward upon an 
exciting journey of discovery, and is impatient to report his findings 
to a largely indifferent and incredulous public”. 

This writer agrees so completely with Prof. Arberry’s statement 
that he regrets not to have had the courage (due perhaps to an excess 
of scientific prudence) to express himself more clearly on this sub¬ 
ject in his commentary. See however pp. LXIV ff. of my introduction 
and passim in various footnotes (as e.g. XI, 35) where I express the 
opinion that the “interpolations” so easily detected by European 
scholars unware of the artistic unity of some outwardly “broken” pas¬ 
sages, may in some cases be due to an excess of criticism. It is only 
a pity that Prof. Arberry did not deem it useful to append to his 
so valuable “interpretation” a commentary or a longer and more 
detailed introduction, in order to elucidate his new views more fully. 

c) De Koran. Uit het Arabisch vertaald door J. H. Kramers. Am¬ 
sterdam, 1956. pp. XX, 728. 

This is a posthumous work by the well-known Arabist and Islamist 
of Leiden. He had worked at this translation long years, but un¬ 
fortunately he was not able to complete it with a sufficient quantity 
of foot-notes and an introduction. The introducion of the present 
edition (14 pp.) has been written by the editor of the book, Mr. R. W. 
van Diffelen, from notes by the Author. The footnotes are unfor¬ 
tunately rather scarce and prepared by the editor basing himself on 
marginal manuscript notes by Kramers, but very useful indications of 
cross-references (work of Kramers himself) are inserted in the text. 
The editor is also responsible for the short introductions to the single 
suras. Completely a work of Kramers is the very detailed alphabetical 
Index at the end of the book (more than 80 pp.), which will 
prove very useful to every student of the Qur’an; it is perhaps not 
exaggerated to say that it is one of the best of such Indexes. This 
eulogy of the Index does not however mean a depreciation of the 
translation itself, which is exact and a fruit of wide and deep erudition. 
My knowledge of Dutch is not so deep as to allow me the possibility 
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of a literary judgement. It seems to me however that Kramers' transla¬ 
tion is made on the pattern of the classical scientific translations, and 
quite far from Arberry’s “new style". 

Summing up, it seems that, after the long and fruitful work of Euro¬ 
pean scholars for a better understanding of the literal meaning of the 
Qur’an, not much has been left to the recentiores to say in this field. 
The way is now open to a better and deeper appreciation of the 
aesthetic and religious (two terms meaning things not so different as 
it seems at first sight) value of the Qur’an: a way until now barred 
by the sacred horror of the Muslims to connect such a frivolous term 
as “poetry’’ with the Word of God, and by the overcriticism of 
certain “pure’’ philologists (read “pure" in the sense of “arid") of 
Europe. 

A. Bausani. Rome 
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BERICHTIGUNG 

Anlasslich des Berichtes iiber die Religionswissenschaft in Deutsch¬ 
land, das Frau Dr. Kathe Neumann im Bulletin des Vol. Ill Fasc. 
3 von Numen erstattet hat, haben die Herren Prof. D. Dr. E. Benz 
und Prof. Dr. H. J. Schoeps sich an mich gewendet mit der Bitte die 
untenstehende Berichtigung aufnehmen zu wollen. Meiner Ansicht 
nach kann man diesen Wunsch nicht gewahren ohne Frau Neu¬ 
mann die Gelegenheit geboten zu haben das ihrige dazu zu sagen. Also 
folgt ihre Erklarung als zweiter Teil dieser Berichtigung. 

C. J. Bleeker 


I 

Erlangen, den io. Januar 1957. 

In dem von Frau Dr. K. Neumann verfassten Bulletin 'Religions¬ 
wissenschaft in Deutschland’ (Numen, Vol. Ill Fasc. 3, Sept. 1956) 
wird irrtumlich behauptet, dass die Religionswissenschaft in Deutsch¬ 
land kein eigenes Organ besasse. Das Gegenteil ist vielmehr der Fall. 
Deutschland ist unseres Wissens das einzige Land, das innerhalb der 
I.A.H.R. seit 1947 eine eigene Zeitschrift besitzt. Zu dem nur von Reli- 
gionshistorikern gebildeten Herausgeberkreis der „Zeitschrift fur 
Religions- und Geistesgeschichte” (E. J. Brill Verlag) gehort auch der 
verdiente 2. Vorsitzende des deutschen Zweiges der I.A.H.R., Herr 
Prof. D. Dr. G. Mensching, Bonn, Universitat. Mitherausgeber sind 
ferner die Herren Professoren: W. F. Albright (Baltimore), M. Si¬ 
mon (Strasbourg) und G. Widengren (Uppsala). 

Die Herausgeber 

Prof. D. Dr. E. Benz Prof. Dr. H. J. Schoeps 

Marburg Erlangen 


II 

Marburg/Lahn, den 31. Januar 1957 

Die „Zeitschrift fur Religions- und Geistesgeschichte” ist nicht das 
offizielle Organ des Deutschen Zweiges der erst 1950 in Amsterdam 
gegrundeten IAHR, obgleich dem Redaktionsstab der 2. Vorsitzende, 
Professor D. Dr. Mensching, angehort und die Mitglieder auf der 
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Jahrestagung 1955 und im Rundschreiben des Deutschen Zweiges vom 
26.8.1955 auf sie ausdriicklich hingewiesen wurden. Schon der Titel 
der Zeitschrift zeigt, dass sie nicht ausschliesslich als religionswissen- 
schaftliches Organ dienen soil. Doch ware es richtig gewesen, die 
„Zeitschrift fiir Religions- und Geistesgeschichte” in dem genannten 
Artikel zu erwahnen zusammen mit den anderen deutschen Zeitschrif- 
ten, die religionswissenschaftliche Aufsatze veroffentlichen und deren 
Herausgeber dem Deutschen Zweig als Mitglied oder Vorstand ange- 
horen: 

Zeitschrift fur Missionswissenschaft und Religionswissenschaft, 
hrsg. v. Prof. Dr. Thomas Ohm, Munster i.W. 

Theologische Literaturzeitung, hrsg. v. Prof. D. Kurt Aland, Berlin 
und Leipzig. 

Eine heilige Kirche : Zeitschrift fur okumenische Einheit. Hrsg. von 
Prof. D. Dr. Friedrich Heiler. Miinchen. 

Wirklichkeit und Wahrheit, hrsg. von der Arbeitsgemeinschaft fur 
freie Religionsforschung und Philosophic, hrsg. von Prof. Dr. 
J. W. Hauer. 

Dr. Kathe Neumann 
Marburg 
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GOTTES KONIGTUMIM URCHRISTENTUM 


VON 

ERICH FASCHER 
Berlin 

D. Fr. K. Schumann (Munster) 
zum yo. Gehurtstag 

I 

Wenn die religionsgeschichtliche Behandlung von Gottes Konigtum 
im Urchristentum in Zusammenhang mit der gesamten Thematik des 
Gottkonigtums im Orient der Antike betrachtet wird, so ist von vorn- 
herein zu betonen, dass die Frage nach der Verwandtschaft dieserbeiden 
Themen besonders verwickelt is. Gabe es in der urchristlichen Gemein- 
de eine Gott-Konig-Vorstellung, so stiinde ihre wissenschaftliche Be¬ 
handlung immer unter der Methodenfrage, ob alttestamentlich-spatj ii- 
dische, oder altorientalisch-hellenistische Einfliisse dabei die Hauptrolle 
gespielt haben, oder ob sich hier aus der messianisch-christozentrischen 
Glaubenshaltung eine Gemeindetheologie von besonderer Eigenart 
entwickelt hat, der gegeniiber die Frage fremder Einfluses als zweit- 
rangig erscheinen muss; denn die Wirkung des Ganzen erwachst nicht 
aus der Summt seiner Teile. Das mitreissende Bekenntnis eines Dich- 
ters macht die Wirkung des Agamemnon von Aischylos aus, nicht das 
Wissen darum, welche Scheidung zwischen mythischem Urstoff und 
dichterischer Zutat die Literarkritik hier vollzieht. Gleiches gilt von 
Goethes Faust. Nicht als literarisches Mosaik, sondern als Schopfung 
eines Dichters tut er seine Wirkung. Man wird Analoges von Jesu 
Gleichnissen und den Offenbarungsreden des 4. Evangeliums sagen 
diirfen. Alle aufdeckbaren Quellen und literarischen Motive sind nur 
Bausteine. Die Frage ist primar nicht die: was hat der Autor ver- 
wendet? sondern die: was hat er aus dem Verwendeten gemacht? 
So interessant es sein mag zu wissen, wo ein alttestamentliches Wort, 
eine spatjiidische Legende oder ein religionsgeschichtlich feststell- 
bares Wandermotiv Einfluss ausgeiibt hat, entscheidend ist und bleibt, 
was das Verwendete jetzt (in dieser Form und Fassung, aus diesem 
Munde und mit diesem Anspruch auf Autoritat) dem Horer sagen 
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soil. Meinte man, solche Fragestellung sei zu theologisch und ver- 
trate im Kreise vergleichender Religionswissenschaft einen uner- 
wiinschten Dogmatismus, der die erforderliche „Neutralitat” vermis- 
sen lasse, so wird man dazu grundsatzlich folgendes sagen diirfen: 
Jede theologische Betrachtung, welche Religion nicht auf Begriffsge- 
schichte oder auf asthetisch eingekleidete Vorstellungen menschlicher 
Sehnsucht reduziert, wird immer von Offenbarung reden mussen, die 
ihren Herrschaftsanspruch auf den gesamten Bereich menschlichen 
Daseins erhebt; denn die Religion ist nicht ein Zimmer innerhalb der 
Wohnung der Kultur, welches man nach Belieben benutzen oder ver- 
schliessen kann. So weltweit der Gott Israels und die Gotter Griechen- 
lands voneinander verschieden sind — waren diese fur den Frommen 
nicht genau so Gegenstand echter Ehrfurcht wie jener? Mit Recht 
bemerkt Walter F. Otto (Die Gotter Griechenlands 1934 S. 173 f) 
„Wir wollen doch nicht langer glauben, dass es weniger wichtig sei, 
ein Volk von der geistigen Grosse des Griechischen nach dem Gegen¬ 
stand einer hochsten Ehrfurcht zu befragen, als die Kinder Israel 

. Kein verniinftiger Mensch wird doch behaupten wollen, dass 

die grossen griechischen Epen nur zum asthetischen Sinn des Zuho- 

rers gesprochen haben. In unserm christlichen Europa freilich 

geht die Religion neben dem geistigen und materiellen Leben her, und 
sie bleiben sich fremd, auch wo sie sich beruhren. Junge und unge- 
brochene Kulturen dagegen wissen von keiner Religion, die nicht 
in das gesamte menschliche Dasein unlosbar verschlungen ist”. Daher 
erwachse fur den Religionshistoriker die Aufgabe, auch bei den 
Griechen die Frage zu stellen, welche uns die asiatischen Religionen 
langst nahe gelegt haben: „durch welche neue Offenbarung des Gott- 
lichen sind Zeus, Athene und Apollon zum Gegenstand des hochsten 
Schauens und der erhabensten Andacht geworden?” (Otto S. 174). 

Steht hier echter Zeusglaube neben echtem Jahveglauben, so sollte 
es auch den Christen zu denken geben, dass der Apostel Paulus in 
1. Kor. 8, 4-5 die Existenz von Gottern und Herren nicht etwa leug- 
net, sondern nur betont, fur die Christen gabe es einen Vater-Gott 
und einen Herrn. Hat er sich damit, dass er 6 fyzoq und 6 xupioc 
nebeneinander stellt, nicht gleicherweise von Heiden und Juden ab- 
gegrenzt? Denn der Gott der Christen ist doch nun „der Vater unseres 
Herrn Jesu Christi”, damit aber fur die Frommen des Alten Testa- 
mentes, die sich bis heute entschieden weigern, Jesus einen Sohn Got- 
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tes zu heissen, nicht zuganglich. Der Begriff des Sohnes Gottes ist 
fur Israel nur im adoptianischen Sinn moglich, kann aber nicht wie 
in Joh. i oder Kol. i. 13 ff verwendet werden. 

Solcher Hinweis konnte leicht als Abschweifung vom Thema er- 
scheinen, aber ich denke, dass wir damit gerade beim Thema ange- 
langt sind; denn es ist doch ein Unterschied, ob wir vom antiken 
Gottkonigtum reden, das im Bereich der christlichen Kirche Verwen- 
dung und Wandlung zugleich erfahrt, oder ob wir vom Konigtum 
Gottes sprechen. Die Reihenfolge der beiden Substantiva in diesem 
Kompositum kennzeichnet den entscheidenden Unterschied. Dass Gott 
Konig sei, kann der Fromme des Alten Testamentes dankbar erken- 
nen, dass aber der Konig, sein irdischer Herrscher, ein Gott sei, wie 
man das etwa von Alexander dem Grossen (in der Nachfolge agypti- 
scher Anschauung) oder spater von den romischen Kaisern sagt, das 
ist dem Juden wie dem Christen ein vollig unvollziehbarer Gedanke. 
Ein deutlicher Beweis dafiir ist jene Scene in Apg. 12, 20-23, welche 
von Josephus ant. 19, 8, 2 bestatigt wird, dass Konig Herodes namlich 
plotzlich sterben muss, weil er sich die Schmeichelrede des Volkes, 
er sei Gott und nicht Mensch, ohne Widerspruch gefallen liess. Was 
sich ein Caligula, der sich fur einen Gott hielt, erlaubte, war Wahn- 
sinn, und seinen Wahnssinnstaten konnte man nur durch seine Er- 
mordung Einhalt gebieten. Im Falle des Konigs Herodes Agrippa aber 
war der hellenistisch denkenden Volksmasse die Vorstellung eines 
solchen Gottkonigtums nicht fremd, doch Gott selbst griff ein: ein 
klarer Beweis, wie lasterlich solche in der hellenistischen Welt nicht 
seltene Denkweise fur Juden wie fur Christen ist. Anders gelagert 
ist die Scene mit dem Sohn des Herodes, Agrippa II., dessen Ein- 
treten fur Paulus in Apg. 25,13 bis 26,32 ausfiihrlich geschildert 
wird und der als Kurator des Heiligtums in Jerusalem auch fur den 
Statthalter Festus von Bedeutung ist. Dass Paulus sich vor Agrippa 
II. gern verteidigt, weil er dem Konig Verstandnis fur seine Sache 
und fur seine Lage zutraut, ist dem Erzahler selbstverstandlich. Der 
Schirmherr des Tempels und Konig von Roms Gnaden stand gewiss 
nicht im besten Rufe, aber er hielt sich doch nicht fur einen Gott 
und verfolgte die Christen nicht. Daher kann der bedrangte Paulus 
den Konig als Sachverstandigen mit all der Ehrerbietung ansprechen, 
wie sie einem Konig zukommt. Die alteste Christenheit hat demnach, 
wie das Beispiel von Herodes Vater und Sohn lehrt, jeden Konig 
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geehrt, der darauf Anspruch erheben durfte, in der Ueberzeugung, 
dass er demselben Gott Ehre zu erweisen habe wie seine Untertanen. 
Dabei ist die christliche Gemeinde so weitherzig, fur alle Obrigkeit zu 
beten, da sie nach ihrer Meinung von Gott ist. Gott fiirchten und den 
Konig ehren gehoren zusammen (i. Petrus 2, 17). Der Hinweis, dass 
solche Ehrung der Wille Gottes sei (1. Petrus 2,15) schliesst jede 
Moglichkeit aus, dass der Konig selbst Gott sei. Der Kampf auf 
Leben und Tod zwischen Christentum und romischem Staat beginnt ja 
auch erst an der S telle, wo mit der Forderung des Kaiserkultes die fur 
Christen gesetzte Grenze iiberschritten wird. Sonst sind die Christen 
durchaus bereit, auch einen heidnischen Herrscher als von Gott ge- 
setzt anzuerkennen, wie Rom. 13, 1-7 und 1. Tim. 2, 2 uns zeigen. 
Wenn im Uebrigen nach Apg. 25, 21 der romische Statthalter mit 
Ehrfurcht von seinem kaiserlichen Herrn spricht, so ist es ein Zeichen 
fur die Unbefangenheit des christlichen Erzahlers, wenn er diese 
respektvollen Ausdriicke verwendet. 

II 

Ist diese aussere geschichtliche Linie zunachst gefuhrt, so miissen 
wir noch einmal die Frage nach dem Ursprung des Gottkonig- 
tums kurz aufwerfen und am besten durch einige konkrete Beispiele 
erlautern. 

Das absolutistische Konigtum der Sumerer stand unter der Allge- 
walt der Gotter. Wenn sumerische Stadtkonige sich patesi nannten — 
das Wort bedeutet „Diener” und bezeichnet dann einen untergeord- 
neten Fiirsten — so werden sie sich damit als Diener des Staatsgottes 
bezeichnet haben, dessen Statthalter sie sind und der sie mit Geist 
und Kraft begabt. Eannatum (um 2700 Regent in Lagasch) nennt 
die Gotter als Geber aller moglichen Gaben: Enlil gab ihm Starke, 
Enki den Verstand, Innina nennt ihn mit gutem Namen usf. Wenn 
sich ein sumerischer Konig einmal Sohn einer Gottheit nennt, so ist 
das wie in Israel eine iibertragene Formel, um ein Schutzverhaltnis 
zum Ausdruck zu bringen (vgl. Fritz Taeger Das Altertum I, 54). 
Sargon v. Akkad (2652 bis 2597), obwohl niedriger Herkunft, ist 
durch die Gunst Istars zum Weltherrscher erhoben. Er setzte vor 
seinen Namen das Gottesdeterminativ und betrachtete sich als Gott- 
konig und Mittelpunkt des neuen Reiches. Obwohl diese Auffassung 
dem Empfinden der Sumerer u. Semiten widersprach, setzten Sar- 
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gons Nachfolger diesen Brauch fort. So heisst Naramsin: Gott N..., 
Gott v. Akkad, Konig der vier Weltgegenden. Um 2450 brach die 
Dynastie von Akkad zusammen. Um 2000 scheint ein Bewusstseins- 
wandel eingetreten zu sein, gekennzeichnet durch den Wegfall des 
Gottesdeterminativs, wahrend die alten Bezeichnungen fortgesetzt wer- 
den mit der Zahigkeit, wie sie dann erstarrten Kultformeln eigen zu 
sein pflegen. Wenn Hamurapi (1947-1905) sich gelegentlich Sohn 
des Sin oder des amoritischen Stammes-Gottes Dagan, ja sogar Sonne 
von Babel nennt, welche wie Samas aufgeht, so diirften das formel- 
hafte Wendungen sein, die den Konig als unter dem Schutz der Gotter 
stehend bezeichnen. 

Am deutlichsten tritt das Gottkonigtum in Aegypten in Erscheinung. 
Der Gemahlin Thutmosis I. (1538-1530) naht sich der Gott Amon, 
Herr von Karnak und verheisst ihr: Amonsgebildete Hatschepsut sei 
der Name deiner Tochter, den ich in deinen Leib gepflanzt habe. Sie 
wird dieses herrliche Konigtum in diesem ganzen Land ausiiben. Meine 
Seele..., meine Macht... mein Ansehen... meine Krone wird ihr 
gehoren... Ich umgebe sie mit meinem Schutz alle Tage zusammen 
mit dem Gotte des betreffenden Tages (vgl. A. Bertholet Religions - 
geschichtliches Lesebuch X von H. Kees, S. 40). Diese spatere Koni- 
gin, Gemahlin Thutmosis III. (1504-1450), welcher sie hernach 
stiirzte und verdrangte, war unzweifelhaft eine bedeutende Herr- 
scherin. Gewaltige Tempelbauten und ihr Felsengrab legen davon 
Zeugnis ab. Fur den Wandel der Vorstellungen diirfte aber bezeich- 
nend sein, dass Amenophis III. (1405-1370) es nur in Nubien wagte, 
als Herr von Nubien und Herr des Himmels einen Tempel fur den 
Kult seines Bildes errichten zu lassen. Nur in Nubien fiihrte er den 
im alten Reich schon abgeschafften Titel „Grosser Gott”, wahrend 
es in einem Kultlied auf Amon (im Aegypten der gleichen Zeit)heisst: 
Du bist im Himmel, scheinst fur die Erde; Er ist auf Erden, ver- 
waltend Dein Kdnigtum. (vgl. Taeger I, S. 93). 

Wenn nun Israel als ein relativ junges Volk in diesen Kreis alter 
Kulturvolker eintrat (in denen der Gedanke des Gottkonigtums nicht 
konsequent durchgehalten worden ist, weil offenbar Zeiten der „Ortho- 
doxie” mit Zeiten des „Freisinns” abwechselten, wie das ja auch in 
der neueren Geschichte der Fall ist), so ist damit zu rechnen, dass es 
den Konigsgedanken in der Fassung des Gottkonigtums eines mensch- 
lichen Herrschers nicht ubernehmen konnte. Mit Recht hat Martin 
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Noth (Geschichte Israels 1950, S. 193 f) die Situation folgender- 
massen gekennzeichnet: Wahrend in den alten orientalischen Reichen, 
besonders den Grossreichen, das Konigtum als wesentliches Element 
einer von jeher bestehenden gottlichen Ordnung gait, musste es in 
Israel als geschichtlich gewordene Einrichtung verstanden werden. 
Gerhard v. Rad (im Artikel Basileus in Kittels Worterbuch) formu- 
liert ahnlich: Israels Konigtum ist nicht mit der Religion zusammen 
aufgewachsen (also kein religioses Urelement), sondern hinzugetreten, 
als die Religion schon gefestigt war. Es gibt in Israel kein Gottkonig- 
tum, wenn man sich auch dem Hofstil altorientalischer Huldigungs- 
lieder nicht ganz entziehen konnte, wie die sogenannten Konigspsal- 
men (Psalm 2. 20. 45. no u.a.) zeigen. Mit Ausnahme von Psalm 45, 7 
ist hier der Begriff der Gotteskindschaft als Adoptivformel zu fassen. 
Israels Gott, der sich dieses Volk unter den Volkern der Erde gleich- 
sam gegriffen hatte, es durch Moses aus agyptischer Knechtschaft 
befreite und ihm jahrhundertelang in Notzeiten Fiihrer erweckte, 
duldete kein Konigtum als feste Institution neben sich. Ob dieses 
erwahlte Volk Gottes souveranes Walten nicht durch die Einrichtung 
eines erblichen Konigtums einschranke — war ein grosses Problem. 
Wir konnen es noch in seinen verschiedenen Stufen der Entwicklung 
anhand einiger Traditionsstiicke des Alten Testamentes verfolgen, die 
wir aus der Gesamtkomposition der unter priesterlicher Beurteilung 
verfassten Geschichtsbiicher herauslosen und als alte Quellen fur sich 
betrachten miissen. Dann ist es hochst wahrscheinlich, ,,dass das einzige 
gesamtisraelitische Amt, von dem die alttestamentliche Ueberlieferung 
fur die alteste Zeit ausdriicklich berichtet, nicht etwa ein priesterliches 
gewesen ist, sondern ein richterliches. („vgl. Noth S. 88 f, dazu Rich¬ 
ter 10, 1-5 und 12, 7-15). Israel unterschied sich darin von den andern 
Volkern, dass es unter dem Gottesrecht stand, welches der Richter 
bei den Zusammenkunften des Stammeverbandes jeweils neu ver- 
kundete und auslegte. Der Kern dieses altesten Gottesgesetzes sei in 
Ex 21-23 zu suchen. Wir lesen in Richter 19 von einer straffalligen 
Tat ,,zu der Zeit, als es noch keinen Konig in Israel gab”, und er- 
fahren in Kap. 20, welche Massnahmen die Versammlung der Israeli- 
ten dagegen beschloss. Wenn diese Kapitel zum Erweis eines Vor- 
ranges eines richterlichen Amtes dienen sollen, welches das Gottes¬ 
recht zu schiitzen hat, so muss m.E. auf die Rolle des Priesters am 
Stammesheiligtum hingewiesen werden — die Bundeslade Jahves 
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stand damals in Bethel, und hier amtierte Pinehas, ein Enkel Aarons 
als Priester — ehe man den Kampf gegen die Einwohner Gibeas 
aufnahm, wurde Jahve dreimal befragt. Neben dem Richter ist also 
der Priester am Stammesheiligtum, welcher den Entscheid Gottes zu 
ermitteln hat, von grosser Bedeutung. Ausserdem darf nicht iibersehen 
werden, dass hier weder Richter noch Priester ein absolutes Regiment 
fiihren, sondern die Vollversammlung der Manner ein entscheidendes 
Wort mitzureden hat. Dazu passt die Ueberlieferung in Richter 
8,22 ff, dass die Israeliten nach seinem Sieg iiber die Midianiterkonige 
den Gideon baten, ihr Konig zu sein und eine erbliche Monarchic 
einzurichten. Seine Antwort lautet: ,,ich will nicht Euer Konig sein, 
und mein Sohn soil auch nicht iiber Euch herrschen; der Herr soil 
Euer Konig sein”. Wenn dann spater sein Sohn Abimelech (Richter 
9) nach Ausrottung aller seiner Briider bis auf Jotham, ein Stadt- 
konigtum in Sichem aufzurichten und seine Herrschaft auf umliegen- 
de Orte des Stammes Manasse auszudehnen versuchte, so ist er doch 
bald bei der Belagerung von Thebez auf schimpfliche Weise umge- 
kommen. Der Kern dieser Erzahlung macht deutlich, dass diese Er- 
richtung eines Konigtums ganz und gar dem Tatendrang Abimelechs 
entsprang, dessen Herrschaftsgeliiste sich iibrigens auf ein Gebiet 
erstreckten, welches in der Amarnazeit der Stadtkonig Labaja von 
Sichem beherrscht hatte. An der Spannung, die zwischen kanaanai- 
schen Sichemiten und den Einwohnern des Stammes Manasse 
herrschte, ist Abimelech letztlich gescheitert, und sein Unternehmen 
blieb Episode, wenn er auch in Israel der Erste war, der sich Konig 
nennen liess. Bekanntlich wird erst unter Samuel die Konigsfrage 
akut, unter seinem Regiment hat das Volk Frieden, seine beiden 
Sohne sprachen in Beerseba Recht, erwiesen sich aber als bestechlich 
und forderten damit die Bitte des Volkes an den alt gewordenen 
Samuel heraus: Setze einen als Konig iiber uns, der uns regiert, wie es 
bei alien Volkern der Fall ist. (1. Sam. 8, 5) Man darf nicht iiber- 
sehen: alle versammelten Aeltesten der Israeliten waren es, die dem 
alten Samuel als autorisierte Volksvertreter diese Bitte vortrugen. Mit 
Recht hat darum Martin Buber eine geistvolle Studie iiber diesen 
Stoff der Tradition unter dem Titel „Das Volksbegehren” (im Ge- 
denkband fur Ernst Lohmeyer 1951, 53 ff) veroffentlicht. Buber 
mochte diese Erzahlung so interpretieren, dass die Kritik an Samuels 
Sohnen garnicht zu der Forderung nach Einsetzung eines Konigs 
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passt. Ausserdem werde Samuel hier garnicht kritisiert oder seine 
Absetzung gefordert, im Gegenteil, er werde doch als Mittler zwischen 
dem Volk und seinem Gotte bemiiht. In der Tat — Gott ist der eigent- 
lich Befragte, er hat das letzte Wort und stellt fest: Du Samuel bist 
nicht gemeint, sondern ich; denn du bist bisher nicht Konig iiber 
Israel gewesen, sondern ich. Und Gott befiehlt ganz uberraschend: 
willfahre dem Wunsche des Volkes. Indem Buber i. Samuel 8, 7 
8, 9 verbindet und 8, 11 bis 18 als Einschub eines Bearbeiters heraus- 
lost, kommt er zu folgender Erkenntnis: dass Gott dem Wunsch des 
Volkes entspricht, ist weder als Strafe zu interpretieren noch als Zu- 
lassung des Bosen in der Welt, sondern so zu verstehen, dass Gott 
durch Erfiillung eines menschlichen Wunsches die Verwandlung des 
Erfiillten vollzieht, weil er den neuen Konig keineswegs als seinen 
Nachfolger (als Gott-Konig) einsetzt, sondern als seinen Statthalter 
verstanden wissen will, der bei Ungehorsam seines Amtes verlustig 
gehen wird. Religionsgeschichtlich gesehen liegt diese Losung nicht 
in der Richtung altorientalischen absoluten Gottkonigtums, sondern 
entspricht der Auffassung, dass der irdische Konig von Schutz und 
Gnade der Gottheit abhangig ist. Man musste daraus den Schluss 
ziehen, dass nur Gott selbst, aber nicht der Wille des Volkes seinem 
Amt ein Ende machen konnte. Hier bahnt sich nun eine Verwicklung 
an, die sich zu verfolgen lohnt. Fiigt man 1. Samuel 10,17 ff. an 
Kapitel 8 an, so ergibt sich, dass das Volk gegen den Richter-Propheten 
mit Zustimmung Gottes seinen Willen bekommt, nachdem das Volk 
auf Gottes Geheiss von Samuel ausdrikklich darauf aufmerksam ge- 
macht war, welche Lasten und welche Einschrankung der Freiheit 
ihm die Einrichtung eines Konigtums bringen werde. Wenn das Volk 
sich trotzdem fur dieses Konigtum entschied, dann geschah es unter 
dem Gesichtspunkt: wir wollen es auch so haben, wie alle Heiden- 
volker: Unser Konig soil uns Recht sprechen und unser Anfiihrer 
sein und unsere Kriege fiihren (1. Samuel 8, 20). So wird Saul in 
Mizpa von dem feierlich versammelten Stammen gewahlt und die 
Rechte des Konigtums werden dem Volk zur Kenntis gebracht und 
in ein Buch eingetragen, das vor Gott niedergelegt wird (1. Samuel 
10,17 ff.). Sieht es zunachst so aus, dass der Gegensatz zwischen 
Samuel und dem Volke durch das vermittelnde Eingreifen Gottes be- 
seitigt worden ist, so brechen doch bald neue Konflikte aus, wie 1. 
Samuel 13 und 15 zeigen. Als Politiker fiihrt der Konig eine Weisung 
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Gottes nicht aus, die er ihm durch Samuel auftrug, d.h. Saul voll- 
streckt den Bann an den Amalekitern nur ungeniigend. Der Seher 
Samuel entriistet sich dariiber nicht von sich aus, aber er muss von 
Gott erfahren, dass es ihn reue, Saul zum Konig gemacht zu haben. 
Saul sieht seine Siinde ein und bittet um Vergebung, aber Samuel 
muss dem Konig die harte Antwort geben, dass Gott seine Verwerfung 
nicht bereue, wie ein Mensch etwas bereut. Es sieht so aus, als ob 
der Richter — Prophet starker ist als der vom Volk gewahlte Konig.. 
Und Gott gibt das bewilligte Konigtum als Einrichtung nicht auf, 
um etwa dem Bedenken Samuels vollig recht zu geben, sondern er 
gibt es einem andern: David, dem Mann seines Wohlgefaliens. Damit 
besteigt nach einem ersten unglucklichen Versuch auf Gottes Geheiss 
der Mann den Thron, welcher als der grosse und ideale Konig 
schlechthin bis in die Zeit Jesu betrachtet und geachtet wird. Ihm 
gelang es, ein israelitisches Grossreich mit Jerusalem als Mittelpunkt 
zu schaffen, welches auch unter seinem Sohn und Nachfolger Salomo 
noch Bestand hatte. Aber schon unter dem Enkel Rehabeam kam es 
zur Spaltung des Reiches. Mir scheint es bezeichnend dafiir, dass 
dieses neue Konigtum keine absolute Monarchic war, wenn nach 
Salomos Tode die in Sichem versammelten Israeliten dem jungen 
Rehabeam bestimmte Wiinsche vorlegten, von deren Erfiillung sie 
seine Bestatigung als Konig abhangig machten. Durch seine Torheit, 
den Rat der alten Beamten seines Vaters zu missachten und auf die 
Einfliisetrungen junger Manner seiner Generation zu horen, fuhrt 
der Konig die Spaltung des Reiches herbei. „Was haben wir mit 
David zu schaffen?” fragen die entriisteten Israeliten und erwahlen 
sich Jerobeam, einen klugen Beamten Salomos, zum Konig (i. Konig 
12). Nach menschlichen Ermessen miisste es nun zum Biirgerkrieg 
kommen, und Rehabeam ist zur Verteidigung des vaterlichen Erbes 
entschlossen, aber Gott lasst dem Konig durch den Gottesmann Serna j a 
sagen, das Volk solle in Ruhe nach Hause zuriickkehren; denn er 
habe alles so gefiigt. In der Tat zeigt sich das komplizierte Verhaltnis 
zwischen Konig, Volk und Gottes Willen wiederum darin, dass die 
Verstocktheit Rehabeams nur ein Mittel in Jahves Hand war, um eine 
Verheissung zu erfiillen, die er durch den Propheten Ahia von Silo 
dem Jerobeam gegeben hatte (1. Kon. 11,29 ff.), der schon zu Lebzei- 
ten Salomos aus Furcht vor Nachstellungen nach Aegypten gefliichtet 
war und nach Salomos Tode zuriickkehrte, um als Thronbewerber auf- 
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zutreten. Schwerlich wird die lange theologische Begriindung in i. Kon. 
ii , 33-39, welche Ahia dem Jerobeam bei seiner Berufung zum Konig 
gegeben hat, eine wirklich gehaltene prophetische Rede sein; denn 
sie mutet an wie eine ausgewogene Betrachtung, welche Jahves Schritt 
begriindet, Salomo schont und dem Hause David die bittere Aussicht, 
in Zukunft auf Juda und Jerusalem beschrankt zu werden, damit 
annehmbar zu machen sucht, dass diese Entscheidung „nicht fur alle 
Zeiten gelte”. Die Ueberlieferung hat damit einen gewissen Ausgleich 
zu 2. Samuel 7,14-16 geschaffen, wo Gott die ewige Dauer des Hauses 
David zugesagt hat, welche 1. Kon. 6, 11-13 fur Salomo bekraftigt 
und in 1. Kon. 9 unter Hinweis auf die Zusage an David wiederholt 
wird. Man sieht hier, wie bei dem Vorgang der Reichsteilung poli- 
tisch-profane und prophetisch-priesterliche Reflexion miteinander ver- 
kniipft werden. (vgl. 1. Kon. 12, 15). 

Welche Schwierigkeiten fur Jerobeam bestanden, dem neuen Staat 
Israel kultische Selbstandigkeit gegeniiber Jerusalem und seinem Tern- 
pel zu schaffen, lehren seine von spaterer Geschichtsschreibung als 
Abgotterei beurteilten Kultmassnahmen, die 1. Kon. 12, 25 ff. geschil- 
dert werden. (vgl. dazu Noth, Geschichte Israels S. 201 f). Jerobeam 
fiihlte ganz richtig, welche Anziehungskraft Jerusalems Tempel mit 
dem Heiligtum der Lade fur alle Stamme des Volkes ausuben musste 
und wie leicht sich die Gunst des Volkes dem Enkel Davids oder 
seinem Nachfolger wieder zuwenden konnte, war ihm doch von dem 
Propheten Ahia (1. Kon. 12, 38) ausdriicklich David als Vorbild, 
dem er nachzueifern habe, hingestellt worden. Es ist bezeichnend, dass 
ihm die in Bethel und Dan errichteten Stierbilder als Gotzendienst 
ausgelegt wurden und dass derselbe Ahia, welcher ihn berief, ihm im 
Namen Jahves die Ausrottung seines Hauses ankundigen musste 
(1. Kon. 14, 6-16). Sie erfolgte durch Baesa (15, 25 ff.) Fortan ist 
die Geschichte des Konigtums Israels eine Kette von Umsturzen und 
Dynastiewechseln, bis dieses Nordreich 722 v. Chr. zugrunde geht. 
Im Jahre 910 rottet Baesa das Haus Jerobeams aus, 886 stiirzt Simri 
das Haus Baesa, 842 beseitigt Jehu das Haus Ahabs, der mit aus- 
driicklicher Weisung Elias von einem seiner Schuler iiberraschend 
zum Konig gesalbt wurde (2. Kon. 9). Jehu beseitigt den Baalsdienst, 
aber er wie sein Sohn Joahas, sein Enkel Joas und dessen Sohn Jero¬ 
beam II. (784-744) unter dessen langer Regierung Israel noch einmal 
eine Glanzzeit erlebt, handeln nicht im Sinne Jahves. Gerade in dieser 
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Zeit ausseren politischen Glanzes wirkt der Prophet Hosea, der iiber 
das Konigtum wohl das harteste Urteil unter alien alttestamentlichen 
Propheten gefallt hat: „Sie haben Konige eingesetzt ohne mein Ge- 
heiss, sie haben Fiirsten bestellt, ohne dass ich darum wusste. Aus 
ihrem Siiber und Gold haben sie sich Gotzenbilder gemacht nur zu 

dem Zweck, dass sie der Vernichtung anheimfalien. Sie sollen bald 

aufhoren, Konige und Fiirsten zu salben; denn zahlreiche Altare hat 
Ephraim sich zum Siindigen errichtet und zur Versundigung sind 

ihm die Altare auch geworden. Der Herr hat kein Wohlgefalien 

an ihnen. Nunmehr wird er ihrer Schuld gedenken und sie fur ihre 
Siinden strafen: Nach Aegypten sollen sie zuriickkehren” (Hos. 8, 
4 ff.). Hier handelt es sich nicht um Kritik an einzelnen Konigen, 
welche Jahve stiirzen und durch andere ersetzen wird, hier wird die 
Einrichtung des Konigtums als solche verworfen und in radikaler 
Weise die Riickkehr in das Land der Knechtschaft angedroht. Worte 
wie Hos. 9, 15-17 und 13, 9-11 und 10, 13 b-15 liegen in derselben 
Richtung. Am bittersten wirkt aber das Wort 10,3 f „Sie sagen jetzt 
ja bereits: wir haben keinen Konig, denn den Herrn haben wir nicht 
gefiirchtet, und der Konig — was kann der fur uns tun? Sie machen 

leere Worte, schworen triigliche Eide, schliessen Biindnisse.” 

Und wenn diese Institution mit dem Schein sakraler Weihe umgeben 
wird, so gilt doch: „in ihrer Bosheit salben sie Konige, in ihrer 
Heuchelei Fursten”. Das Buch dieses Propheten ist eine einzige Klage 
iiber die Abgotterei eines Volkes, dessen wahrer Konig nicht mehr 
Gott ist. Es of fenbart zugleich, in welcher Zwangslage sich die Konige 
des Nordreiches befanden, welches die zahlreichen Fremdvolker nicht 
hatte aufsaugen konnen, dem Druck der Nachbarvolker standig aus- 
gesetzt war, sodass die Konige um der Erhaltung des Staates willen 
allerlei kultische Konzessionen machen und gar mit heidnischen Prin- 
zessinnen Ehen schliessen mussten. Vom Standpunkt prophetischer 
Forderung radikalen Gehorsams war das Abkehr von Gott und Hin- 
kehr zu weltlicher Machtpolitik. Und der ganze Groll der prophetisch- 
priesterlichen Front gegen die „Abgotterei Jerobeams” und seiner 
Nachfolger entlad sich noch einmal in 2. Kon. 17, 21-23, wo riickschau- 
end die Sache so dargestellt wird, als ob das Volk Israel allein sich 
vom Hause Davids losgerissen hatte, um Jerobeam zum Konig zu 
machen. Vergessen ist, was 1. Kon. 11, 30 ff. und 12, 15 geschrieben 
ist. Wir verstehen heute, dass dieser „Ungehorsam” auf geschichtlich 
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bedingten Notwendigkeiten beruhte. Israel hatte den Druck der um- 
wohnenden Volker, insbesondere der Grossreiche im Norden auszu- 
halten. Wenn unter Samuel, Saul und David, ja, unter Salomo das 
charismatische Element des Priester-Propheten mit dem konstitutionel- 
len des Richters- und Konigs vereinigt war, so traten beide mit der 
Reichsteilung auseinander in Gestalt von Propheten, welche im Namen 
Jahves Konige einsetzten und wieder stiirzten, und Konigen, welche 
aus der politischen Situation das Beste zu machen suchten und als 
Realpolitiker den Anspriichen prophetischer Forderung nicht geniigen 
konnten. Das kleine Siidreich schien da in besserer Lage zu sein; 
denn es behielt trotz gelegentlicher Wirren (wie unter der Konigin 
Athalja) die Nachkommenschaft Davids in Erbfolge. Seine Lage ver- 
schlechterte sich jedoch in dem Augenblick, wo das den ausseren 
Druck von Norden her abhaltende Nordreich dahingesunken war. Nun 
wird es selbst Spielball einer Weltpolitik, die es nur erleiden kann. Fur 
den Frommen war der Untergang dieses Nordreiches eine schwere 
Anfechtung. Sollte Israels Gott doch nicht allmachtig sein, um sein 
Volk zu schiitzen? Die Wucht dieser Frage muss der fromme Konig 
Hiskia, den die Ueberlieferung neben seinen Ahnherrn David stellt, 
spiiren, wenn bei einer Bedrohung Jerusalems der assyrische Gross- 
konig durch seinen Oberfeldherrn Volk und Konig von Jerusalem 
hohnisch fragen lasst: hat etwa von den Gottern der andern Volker 
irgend einer sein Land aus der Hand des Konigs von Assur retten 
konnen? und jetzt sollte Gott der Herr Jerusalem aus meiner Hand 
retten? Wo blieb denn Samaria? Und zum Schluss die gefahrlichste 
Frage: Meint Ihr iibrigens, dass ich ohne Zutun Eures Gottes gegen 
diesen Ort heranzog? Der Herr selbst hat mich aufgefordert, gegen 
dieses Land zu ziehen und es zu verheeren (2. Kon. 18, 33-35 und 
25; 19, 10 ff.) Hier ist es Jesaja (im Jahre 701) der, in der Not befragt, 
im Auftrage Jahves ein trostliches Wort zu sagen hat: Sanherib wird 
abziehen und bald ermordet werden. Und so kam es denn auch. Jahve 
erwies sich als machtiger als Assurs Konig und Assurs Gotten Wenn 
Sanherib auf Jahves Geheiss gegen Jerusalem heranzog, dann geschah 
es, damit er scheitere und Jahves Macht offenbare. Das Gebet des 
frommen Konigs Hiskia (2. Kon. 19, 15 ff.), Gott moge sich als 
Herr fiber alle Reiche der Erde erweisen, erfiillte sich. Hier spiiren 
wir noch einmal die Wirkung prophetischer Predigt im Handeln eines 
Konigs. Israels Gott — so steht nach dem Untergang des Nordreiches 
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fest — geht nicht als Volksgott mit seinem Staate zugrunde. Der Glaube 
an seine Macht ist unabhangig von dem Geschick des von ihm er- 
wahlten Volkes und seines Staatswesens. Israel wird auch als Kult- 
gemeinde ohne Staat jahrhundertelang weiter existieren. 

Aber Hiskia kann und muss in seiner Situation beten: „Herr unser 
Gott, errette uns aus seiner Hand, damit alle Reiche auf Erden er- 
kennen, dass Du, Herr, allein Gott bist!” (2. Kon. 19, 19). Das ist ein 
Hohepunkt israelitischen Gottesglaubens und einer der seltenen Augen- 
blicke in Israels Geschichte, wo Prophet und Konig nicht widereinander 
stehen. Man begreift es daher, wenn priesterliche Geschichtsschreibung 
Hiskia neben David stellt, aber sie kann auch nicht verschweigen, dass 
derselbe Konig bald — um dem Druck Assurs zu entgehen — mit 
Babylons Herrscher Beziehungen anknupfte, und wegen seiner Ver- 
trauensseligkeit gegeniiber Babylons Gesandten aus Jesajas Mund 
vernehmen muss, dass die Schatze seines Palastes nach Babylon ge- 
bracht und etliche seine Sohne dort als Kammerer dienen werden 
(2. Kon. 20, 14-18). Fur die seelische Verfassung des Konigs ist be- 
zeichnend (ebenda Vers 19) dass er die Ankundigung Gottes ergeben 
hinimmt, aber mit dem Nebengedanken: es wird Friede und Sicherheit 
herrschen, solange ich lebe. Sein Sohn Manasse (691-638) wird als 
Muster von Abgotterei und Graumsamkeit geschildert. Er ist nach Got¬ 
tes Androhung „durch den Mund seiner Knechte der Propheten” An- 
lass dazu, dieses Volk zu verstossen und damit zum Untergang des 
Siidreiches (2. Kon. 21, 10 ff.) Zwar kann sein Enkel Josia 31 Jahre 
regieren — sein Sohn wurde nach zweijahriger Regierung ermordet 
— und die grosse Kultusreform mit der Zentralisation des Gottes- 
dienstes in Jerusalem durchfuhren. Auch im Privatleben wird alle Ab- 
gotterei ausgerottet, sodass Josia als gesetzestreuer Konig das hochste 
Lob erhalt (2, Kon. 23, 24 ff). Aber er muss im Kampf gegen Pharao 
Necho bei Megiddo mit 39 Jahren fallen (608) und der Geschichts- 
schreiber hebt hervor, dass sein Eifer den Zorn Gottes wegen der 
Untaten Manasses nicht mehr zu lindern vermochte. Gott ist entschlos- 
sen, sich Juda samt Jerusalem und seinem Tempel aus den Augen zu 
schaffen, wie er Israel beseitigt hatte. Josias Nachfolger werden als 
abgottisch bezeichnet. Ihre Regierung vollzieht sich im Schatten Ba¬ 
bylons, dessen Freundschaft ein Hiskia noch erstrebt hatte, und 
Nebukadnezar vollstreckt Gottes Strafgericht. So ist die Androhung 
Hoseas wahr geworden, nur mit dem Unterschied, dass es nicht nach 
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Aegypten zuriickgeht, sondern in die babylonische Gefangenschaft. 
Was ist nun geblieben von Davids „ewiger Konigsherrschaft” ? Zu- 
nachst nichts als der kleine Lichtblick, dass der babylonische Herrscher 
den letzten Konig Jojachin nach 3 7 jahriger Haft begnadigt und als 
Gast an seine Tafel zieht, damit er hier sein Leben als Kostganger 
eines fremden Grosskonigs beende (2. Kon. 25, 27-31). Damit 
schliesst die Geschichte der israelitischen Konige. Fur die Weltpolitik 
der damaligen Zeit war die Geschichte dieses kleinen Staatswesens so 
unbedeutend, dass Nebukadnezar die Beseitigung des Staates Juda 
in seinen Inschriften uberhaupt nicht erwahnt. Noch kein halbes 
Jahrtausend hat Israels Konigtum gedauert. Was von den israeliti¬ 
schen Stammen im Lande zuriickblieb, war eine Bevolkerung von 
Untertanen in verschiedenen, von Statthaltern des Grosskonigs verwal- 
teten Provinzen. Gottes erhabenes Walten hatte uber den Konigen 
gestanden. Seine Propheten als Gegenspieler blieben auch weiter 
Mund u. Werkzug seines Widens. Ein Deutero-Jesaja, ein Hesekiel 
erhalten den Gottesglauben im Volk der Verbannung aufrecht. Dieser 
Gott —■ den schon Hiskia als Herrn der Volker erkannte, —• lasst 
Babylon als Weltmacht bald versinken und fiihrt seinen Knecht Ky- 
ros herauf, der die Wiedererrichtung des Tempels in Jerusalem ge- 
stattet. In den Wirren nach dem Tode des Kambyses (522) schien 
zunachst eine Weltenwende einzutreten, welche auf ein Kommen der 
Gottesherrschaft hindeutet, ehe Darius I. die Ziigel fest in der Hand 
hatte und alles im alten Geleise weiter ging. In dieser Situation ver- 
heisst der Prophet Haggai (2,20 ff.) dem Statthalter Serubbabel von 
Juda nach Vernichtung der heidnischen Konigreiche seine Erhohung 
zum Herrscher d.h. zum Stellvertreter Gottes auf Erden als seinen 
„Siegelring”. Serubbabel war ein Enkel des letzten Konigs Jojachin. 
Und Sacharja 6, 9-13 wird man so deuten durfen, dass fur Serub¬ 
babel eine Konigskrone hergestellt werden soil. Hier kniipft sich also 
eine lebendige Geschichtserwartung an einen Davididen, der sich ohne- 
hin des von Haggai befiirworteten Tempelbaues annahm. Es ist bezeich- 
nend, wie sehr die prophetische Auffassung eines Deuterojesaja von 
der Grosse Gottes vergessen ist, wenn Haggai sich Gott ohne eine 
Wohnung im Tempel nicht vorstellen kann. Einzigartig ist jedenfalls 
in Israels Geschichte vor dem Auftreten Johannes des Taufers und 
Jesu, dass sich hier eine messianische Erwartung an eine konkrete 
geschichtliche Person kniipft. Aber diese Erregung flaute bald wieder 
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ab, offenbar ohne Folgen fur die Beteiligten. Die Geschichte der 
Priesterkonige der Makkabaerziet und des Hauses Herodes konnen 
wir hier auf sich beruhen lassen. Auch diese beiden Perioden spaten 
Konigtums blieben Episoden. Zur Abwechslung in Israel-Judas be- 
wegter Geschichte kam dieses Mai der Oberherr nicht aus dem Osten, 
sondern aus dem fernen Westen. Er machte im Jahre jo n. Chr. zum 
2. Male und nun fur fast 1900 Jahre mit Jerusalem als Sitz des 
israelitisch-judischen Kultus ein Ende. Das moderne Israel kann 
wegen seiner stark mohamedanischen und auch christlichen Bevolke- 
rung kein so strenges Regiment in Kultusdingen fiihren, wie es die 
Propheten des Alten Testamentes forderten. Ein Staatswesen mit 
einem Volk, welches Gott allein anbetet und nach seinen Geboten ais 
Gesetzen lebt, ist das alte Israel zum Kummer seiner Propheten nie 
gewesen. Auch das moderne Israel wird ohne den Grundsatz der 
Toleranz nicht existieren konnen, hat es doch zionistische Mitbiirger, 
welche begeistert an dem neuen Staate mitbauen, aber Atheisten 
sind. 


Ill 

Wir hatten die Geschichte des israelitischen Konigtums nur einseitig 
gezeichnet, wenn wir sie als die Geschichte einer gescheiterten Idee 
betrachten wollten, und zwar deshalb gescheitert, weil das Konigtum 
Jahves uber dieses erwahlte Volk die Einrichtung eines irdischen Ko- 
nigs nicht zugelassen hatte. Es ware doch sehr gut denkbar, dass der 
Konig zur Schutzgottheit in einem ahnlichen Verhaltnis des Stellver- 
treters oder Statthalters gestanden hatte, wie das in orientalischen 
Nachbarvolkern der Fall war. Neben der prophetischen Dynamik, 
welche die Herrschaft Gottes immer wieder als zukunftig ankundigt, 
steht ja doch eine priesterlich-statische Auffassung, welche an Schop- 
fung und Gesetzgebung ankniipfend, den Gott der festen Ordnung 
predigt und seine Macht aus Beispielen der Geschichte erhartet. Ge- 
rade die Kultlieder des A. T. preisen gern Jahves ewige, die Existenz 
der Welt vor jeder Bedrohung sichernde Macht (im Sinne des Bun- 
des mit Noah vgl. Genesis 9, 12 ff). Sicherheit gibt der Aufblick zu 
dem Weltengott, welcher alles fest in Handen halt (so in den Psalmen 
103, 105, 115, 135). Dieser Gott ist uber alle nichtigen Heidengotter 
erhaben, und wo ein Gericht von ihm angedroht wird (z.B. Psalm 75, 
46 u. 76), da wird es als ein auf Erden sich vollziehendes angesehen. 
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Lediglich bei den sogenannten Thronbesteigungspsalmen (93, 96, 97, 
99) sieht man nicht ganz klar, ob hier an Gottes durch die Schopfung 
begriindetes ewiges Kbnigtum gedacht ist oder an die Aufrichtung 
seines Thrones in einer eschatologisch bedingten Erwartung. Zweifellos 
steht sich prophetische Dynamik, die das geschichtliche, richtende 
Walten Gottes nur als Vorstufe seiner zukiinftigen endgiiltigen Herr- 
schaft ansieht, und priesterlich-kultische Statik, welche aus Gottes 
Schopfertum und der bisherigen geschichtlichen Erfahrung den Glau- 
ben an eine feste Ordnung ableitet, in unaufhebbarer Spannung ge- 
gentiber. (vgl. W. Eichrodt: Theologie des A.T. I 214 ff.). 

Aber es will uns scheinen, als ob ein durch die ganze Prophetie und 
Geschichtsschreibung zu verfolgender Gedanke die beiden Linien in der 
Zukunft sich schneiden lasst, obwohl dieser Gedanke immer Hoffnung 
auf eine bessere Zukunft bleibt: Das ist die Wiederaufrichtung der 
Konigsherrschaft Davids, welche sowohl als wiederkehrende (im 
Sinne einer geschichtlichen Restauration) wie auch als zukiinftige 
(im Sinne endzeitlicher Vollendung der Konigsherrschaft Gottes auf 
Erden) verstanden worden ist. Eine entsprechende Gedankenlinie ist 
durch das alttestamentliche Schrifttum, insbesondere durch die Pro¬ 
pheten deutlich zu verfolgen. Es ware doch wohl moderner Rationa- 
lismus, wenn man diesbezugliche Heilsweissagungen der Propheten, 
da diese Manner nur Unheilsverkiinder gewesen seien, auf unbekannte 
Redaktoren zuruckfiihren wollte. Es wurde bedeuten, dass man 
„Heilspropheten” als unbekannte Korrektoren der Unheilspropheten 
denken miisste. Daneben gab es ja Heilspropheten in Gestalt von Hof- 
propheten, welche die Aufgabe hatten, die Wiinsche des jeweiligen 
Konigs als gottwohlgefallig zu bestatigen. Zu solchen ,,Heilsweisa- 
gungen” haben sich freilich die echten Jahvepropheten nie hergegeben. 
Wenn sie trotzdem nicht beim Unheil stehen blieben, sondern hinter 
alien Katastrophen Heil kommen sahen, so hatte das m.E. seine guten 
Griinde. War alles Unheil durch menschliche Blindheit und Eigen- 
machtigkeit hervorgerufen, notwendig als gottliche Massnahme stra- 
fender Erziehung oder sich manifestierender Gerechtigkeit, wie sie 
einem Herrn der Welt zukommt, so konnte doch nicht Unheil Gottes 
letztes Ziel sein. An Gottes Treue hinsichtlich seiner Bundschliessung 
mit diesem Volke ist fur die Propheten kein Zweifel moglich — trotz 
alles Zornes und trotz der „Reue” Gottes, die sich jeweilig auf kon- 
krete geschichtliche Vorgange bezieht und Gottes Reaktion auf mensch- 
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liches Verhalten darstellt. Der lebendige Gott und Herr ist ja kein 
starres Prinzip. Mit aller realistischen Beurteilung der Gegenwart ver- 
binden die Propheten eine feste Hoffnung auf die Zukunft. Der 
israelitische Gottesglaube als Glaube an die alleinige Macht Gottes 
fordert ein die Geschichte transzendierendes Moment. Der israelitische 
Glaube als ein Dennoch wider den Augenschein enthalt ein Element 
der Hoffnung. So kommt es zu einer Enderwartung, so wird aus dem 
David von einst, dessen Thron eine ewige Dauer verheissen wurde, 
der Messias der Zukunft als Sohn Davids, wobei es zunachst of fen 
bleiben mag, ob es sich um Wiederherstellung der alten Glanzzeit oder 
um Neuschopfung nach Ueberwindung dieser Weltzeit handelt. Beides 
ist schwer zu trennen und in seiner geschichtlichen Entstehung kaum 
eindeutig zu klaren. Wir lassen diese Probleme daher bewusst bei- 
seite, um nunmehr der geschichtlichen Skizze des israelitischen K6- 
nigstums die erganzende von dem Gedanken der Herrschaft Gottes 
durch Erneurung der Herrschaft Davids an die Seite zu stellen. 

Wenn Hosea, der scharfe Kritiker des Konigtums, in 2, 16-22 doch 
eine Versohnung zwischen Gott und dem Volk in Aussicht stellt, so 
mag man ernstlich fragen, ob Stellen wie 2, 2 und 3, 4 f unecht sind 
und der Intention des Propheten vollig widersprechen. Eissfeldt (Ein- 
leitung in das A.T., S 433) mochte 3, 5 fur echt halten und nur eine 
spatere Einfugung der Worte ,,und David ihren Konig” annehmen. 
So wie der Text uns uberliefert ist, gehoren Riickkehr zu Gott und 
Riickkehr zum legitimen Herrscherhaus zusammen, wenn sich nach 
2, 2 Israel und Juda wieder unter einem Oberhaupte einigen sollen. 
Es erscheint vollig natiirlich, die Beseitigung der unseligen Spaltung 
auf diesem Wege zu erwarten. Aehnlich liegt es bei dem Propheten 
Amos, wenn in 9, 11 die Wiederaufrichtung der zerfallenen Hiitte Da¬ 
vids in Aussicht gestellt wird. In Jeremia 30, 9 finden wir jenen Tag 
angekiindigt, da Gott das Joch zerbricht, Fremde nicht mehr Israel 
knechten, „sondern dem Herrn ihren Gott sollen sie dienen und ihren 
Konig David, den ich erwecken will”. Gottesdienst u. Konigsdienst 
werden dann keine Gegensatze mehr sein, wie das im Augenblick 
leider der Fall ist. Offensichtlich beziehen sich diese Worte auf 
Israel und Juda zusammen, wie aus 30, 3 zu entnehmen ist. Derselben 
Ansicht ist auch der Prophet des Exils Hesekiel, bei dem es Kap. 34, 
23 f heisst: ,,Ich will einen einzigen Hirten iiber sie bestellen, der sie 
weiden soil, meinen Knecht David: Der soil sie weiden und der soil 
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ihr Hirt sein. Und ich, der Herr, will ihr Gott sein, und mein Knecht 
David soli Furst in ihrer Mitte sein — Ich, der Herr, bestimme es so !” 
Und in dem grossartigen Kap. 37, in welchem die Neuschaffung des 
Volkes Israel geschildert wird, ist auch von der Wiedervereinigung 
der Reiche Israel und Juda die Rede. „Ich will sie dann zu einem 
einzigen Volk machen, in dem Lande, auf den Bergen Israels, sodass 
ein einziger Konig iiber alle herrscht; und sie sollen nicht wieder zwei 
Volker sein und nicht wieder zwei getrennte Reiche bilden (37, 22)”. 
Das geeinte Volk wird sich nicht wieder an Gotzen verunreinigen und 
vor alien Treubriichen seinem Gott gegeniiber bewahrt bleiben, sie 
sollen wieder im Land ihrer Vater wohnen „mein Knecht David aber 
soil Konig fiber sie sein und sie sollen alle einen einzigen Hirten 
haben; dann werden sie nach meinen Weisungen wandeln und meine 
Satzungen beobachten und nach ihnen tun” (Vers 24). In diesem 
Zukunftsbild — es ist ein paradiesisches Friedensreich, das Gott er- 
richten wird — fehlt bezeichnenderweise David nicht. Es ist ganz 
klar, dass nur Gott allein dieses Reich heraufzufiihren Macht und Wil- 
len hat. Man vergleiche dazu Jesaja 9, 1-6 und Kap. 11. Aus dem 
Stumpf Isais wird ein Schlossling hervorwachsen, auf dem der Geist 
des Herrn ruht und der ein Reich des Friedens schafft. In diesem 
Reiche werden die zerstreuten Israeliten gesammelt sein, eine Strasse 
aus Assyrien soil fur den Rest des Volkes da sein, wie eine solche fur 
Israel da war zur Zeit seines Auszuges aus Aegypten (Jes. 11, 16). 
Hier erscheint David oder ein Davidsspross als messianischer Konig. 
Man mag diese Weissagungen zeitlich ansetzen, wie man will, auf 
jeden Fall bleibt die Kraft dieser Zukunftshoffnung erstaunlich. Die¬ 
ses ersehne Reich der Zukunft wird eben nicht durch Konige und 
deren Machtpolitik erstehen, es wird sich nicht nach historischen 
Gesetzen zwangslaufig entwickeln, sondern wird als Tat Gottes ein 
Wunder sein, durch welches er am Ende seiner Tage seine Macht 
und Herrlichkeit offenbart. Dass dieses Endreich an David und seine 
Dynastie geknupft wird, ist kein Zufall, war doch die Erinnerung an 
diese glanzvolle Vergangenheit gerade im Ungluck lebendig, glaubte 
man doch, Gott werde die Zusage vom 2. Sam. 7, 16 erfullen. Noch 
in 1. Makk. 2, 57 wird ausdriicklich auf diese Stelle hingewiesen und 
in 1. Makk. 4, 30 erinnert Judas Makkabaus in einem kurzen Gebet, 
vor der Schlacht gegen den syrischen Feldherrn Lysias, Gott mit einem 
Lobpreis daran, dass er als Retter Israels einst den Ansturm des 
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Riesen Goliath durch seinen Knecht David zunichte gemacht habe 
und heute ebenso verfahren moge. Immer wieder flammt die Hoff- 
nung auf, dass Gott die dem David gegebene Zusage erfiillen moge. 
Jes. 55, 3 wird ein ewiger Bund verheissen, um die dem David ver- 
heissenen unverbriichlichen Gnadenguter zu verwirklichen. Der 89. 
Psalm erfleht inbrunstig die Erfiillung der dem David gegebenen 
Verheissung. Auch Psalm 132 behandelt dieses Thema. Und ein letztes 
Zeugnis mag noch genannt sein, der 17. aus den sogenannten Psal- 
men Salomos. Jenseits der Bucher der Chronik, welche David als den 
Kultreformer gezeichnet hatten (vgl. 1. Chronik 16 u. 17 und 2. Chro¬ 
nik 13, 5), flammt die alte Davidshoffnung hier in einem Psalm auf, der 
in das erste vorchristliche Jahrhundert zu datieren ist, mag mit dem 
Fremdlander (Vers 9), der ein nicht von Davids Verheissungen getra- 
genes Herrscherhaus stiirzte, welches nur der Sunde des Volkes sein 
Dasein verdankte (Vers 4-6), nun Pompejus oder besser Herodes 
gemeint sein, wir kamen damit in das Jahr 63 oder 37 v. Chr. Dass 
Gott seinem Volke einen Sohn Davids als Konig erwecken werde, 
der ein Reich ohne Gewalt und Siinde errichten wird, mit Gottes 
machtvoller Unterstutzung, das ist der Wunsch des Psalmisten. Wenn 
dieser Psalm gegen Herodes gedichtet ware, so kamen wir damit in 
nachste Nachbarschaft zu Matth. 2, 1-12. Damit ware die Aufgabe 
gestellt, die christliche Erwartung vom Davidssohn-Messias unmittel- 
bar anzuschliessen und ihre literarischen Spuren im Neuen Test, zu 
verfolgen. 


IV 

Die beiden ersten Kapitel des Matthausevangeliums legen uns dar, 
dass Jesus ein Spross aus dem Hause Davids ist, welcher durch die 
wunderbare Mission der drei Weisen aus dem fernen Osten dem 
Konig Herodes zur Gefahr wird. Wie aber einst Moses vor dem 
Wiiten des Pharao gerettet und von Gott auf wunderbare Weise fur 
seine groses Aufgabe als Befreier seines Volkes aus agyptischer 
Knechtschaft bewahrt wurde, ebenso wunderbar wird dieses Kind der 
Maria vor den Nachstellungen des Herodes durch einen vorubergehen- 
den Aufenthalt der Eltern in Aegypten bewahrt. Es muss jedem 
Leser unmittelbar deutlich werden, dass dieser Schritt, in das Aus- 
land zu fliehen, nicht den verniinftigen Erwagungen des Elternpaars 
entspringt, sondern auf eine Weisung Gottes selbst durch die Ver- 
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mittlung eines Engels, welcher Josef im Traum erscheint, zuriickgeht. 
Josef ist in dieser Erzahlung als Familienoberhaupt die handelnde 
Personlichkeit. Er muss auch nach Matth. i, 16 als Davidide ange- 
sehen werden (ebenso Lk 2, 4). Anders werden diese Vorgange bei 
gleicher Grundtendenz in der Kindheitsgeschichte des Lukasevange- 
liums Kap. 1 u. 2 geschildert. Einzelheiten textkritischer Art hat 
Martin Dibelius in seiner Studie „Jungfrauensohn und Krippenkind” 
griindlich erortert. (Sie ist abgedruckt in dem Sammelband „Botschaft 
und Geschichte” I 1953 S. 1 ff.). Dibelius mochte in Luk. 1, 27 lesen 

„Der Engel Gabriel kam . zu einer Jungfrau aus dem Hause 

Davids" (Anstatt: zu einer Jungfrau, die mit einem Manne namens 
Josef aus dem Hause Davids verlobt war), da durch die Einfiigung 
der Person des Josef (vgl. Vers 34-35) der Sinn des folgenden 
gestort werde. Die dem zu erwartenden Kinde beigelegten Pradikate 
in Luk. 1, 32 sind als Messiaspradikate zu werten; denn dieser Davids- 
spross soil den Thron seines Ahnherrn David fur ewige Zeit erhalten. 
Mit Recht hebt m.E. Dibelius hervor, dass sich diese Ankiindigung 
noch ganz im Rahmen jiidischer messianischer Erwartung bewegt. 
Erst auf die Frage der Maria, wie das denn zugehen solle, erhalt sie 
die Antwort, dass dieses Kind ein wunderbar vom Heiligen Geiste 
gezeugtes sein werde, also ohne Zutun eines irdischen Mannes sein 
Leben auf Erden erhalten soli. Es ist klar, dass hier die Grenzen 
jiidischen Denkens vollig gesprengt werden. Darum versteht man die 
Ansicht C. Clemens und Rud. Bultmanns, dass die Verse Luk. 1, 34- 
37 als Interpolation auszuscheiden seien und Vers 38 an Vers 33 an- 
geschlossen werden miisse. Dann wurde die Ankiindigung des Engels, 
dass das Kind einer Jungfrau aus Davids Geschlecht oder (wenn man 
den ganzen Vers 27 beibehalt) einer kiinftigen Ehefrau eines Nach- 
kommens Davids Konig liber das Haus Jakob werden solle, nichts 
Befremdliches besagen, sondem ganz in die Linie alttestamentlich- 
prophetischer Erwartung einzuordnen sein. Wunderbar ware dann 
nicht die Entstehung dieses Kindes, sondern sein wider alien Augen- 
schein verheissenes Konigtum, wo doch zur Zeit seiner Geburt der 
machtige Herodes regiert! In der Lukasdarstellung wird diese Seite 
des Problems, welches nach Matth. 2,2-12 von den fremden Magiern 
angeschnitten und von den Schriftgelehrten auf Befehl des beunru- 
higten Herodes aus Micha 5,1 u. 3 gedeutet wird, nicht beriihrt. Die 
Frage der Maria in Luk. 1,34 bezweifelt nicht die Moglichkeit kiinfti- 
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gen Konigtums, sondern die Moglichkeit der Geburt iiberhaupt. Aber 
schon das erste Wort des Engels in Vers 31, welches auf dieses 
Ereignis hinweist, ist bis in den Wortlaut hinein eine Anlehnung an 
Jesaja 7,14. Die Erzahlung ist von vornherein auf das Motiv der Jung- 
frauengeburt angelegt. Man darf die Verse 34-37 also nicht entfernen, 
ohne den Sinn des Ganzen zu zerstoren. Es ware ja ohnehin die 
Frage: Hat Lukas sie selbst hinzugesetzt oder hat er hier Tradition 
einfach weitergegeben, welche er schon vorfand? Der Engel Gabriel 
tadelt Maria jedenfalls nicht wegen ihres Zweifels, da ihre Frage 
(sie hat keinen Mann) vom natiirlich menschlichen Standpunkt aus 
vollig berechtigt ist. Ohne sich in Einzelheiten zu verlieren, beschreibt 
der Engel den wunderbaren Vorgang in einer ahnlichen Weise, wde 
das in dem Mythos von Amon-Re und der Gattin Thutmosis I. schon 
geschehen ist (vgl. die Worte: ,,ich pflanze in Deinen Leib” und dazu 
auch die Namensangabe des kunftigen Kindes). Mag die parallele 
Erzahlung in Matth. 1,18-25 nach ihrer Anlage apologetischen 
Charakters und daher — gemessen an der Lukaslegende — sekundare 
Bildung sein (Dibelius S. 22 ff), auch bei Matth. steht Jesaja 7, 14 
ausdriicklich als Schriftbeweis da (Matth. 1,23), um diesen Vorgang 
dem uberraschten Josef zu erklaren. Wahrend Lukas dieses Wunder 
der Mutter ankiindigen lasst, ist bei Matth. der Vater Empfanger der 
Offenbarung. In beiden Erzahlungen erfolgt sie durch einen Engel 
Gottes, womit also jede menschliche Missdeutung ausgeschaltet wer- 
den soil. Und das Ergebnis ist ja auch: Josef wie Maria fiigen sich 
gehorsam der gottlichen Weisung. Natiirlich kann diese Auffassung 
nicht judischen Ursprungs sein; denn bei wunderbaren Geburten 
weiss rabbinische Tradition nur von Widerherstellung der natiirlich 
menschlichen Fruchtbarkeit, aber nicht von gottlicher Zeugung zu be- 
richten. Wenn Paulus in Gal 4,27 wegen des Zitates von Jes. 54, 1 
die Geburt Isaaks als wunderbare Zeugung aufgefasst haben sollte, 
wie Dibelius meint, dann steht dem gegeniiber, dass er in Rom. 4,18-21 
offenbar an die wunderbare Wiederherstellung der Zeugungsfahigkeit 
eines alten Ehepaares denkt und in Gal. 4,4 auf Jesus diese Inter¬ 
pretation von Jes. 7,14 nicht anwendet, stammt er doch von einer 
Gyne, aber nicht von einer Parthenos. In der Tat — nach jiidischer 
Lehre — ist Jesaja 7,14 so auf den Messias nicht anwendbar, wie 
Justin in seinem Dialog mit dem Juden Tryphon 49,1 bezeugt, wenn 
er diesen Juden sagen lasst: Wir alle namlich erwarten, dass der 
Messias als ein Mensch von Menschen entstehen werde. Dem ent- 
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spricht, dass Tryphon in Jes. 7,14 nicht Parthenos, sondern Neanis 
iibersetzen will. (Dial. 67,1 und 71,3). Wenn Philon nun das Pneuma 
als lebensspendende Kraft deutet, welches anstelle eines Mannes wirk- 
sam wird, (bei Sara, Lea, Rebekka, Zippora vgl. de Cherubim 45,47), 
wenn er smaxoTuetv wie Lukas das s7u<ma£sLV gebraucht (Dibelius 
S. 31-34), wenn endlich Plutarch als agyptische Lehre uberliefert 
ox; yuvouxl piv oux aSovavov 7 rv£up,a 7rXY]C7ia(7ou &£Ou xod tlvoc^ IvtsxsZv 
ap^a^ ysvscrsctx;, avSpl S’oux zgzi 7rpo^ frsov oi>§ 5 6p.iXLa 

crd>p.aTo<; (Numa 4, 6), so stehen wir mit dieser Auffassung neben 
Matth. 1 und Luk. 1! Direkte Abhangigkeit von altagyptischen 
Theogamiemythen kommt selbstverstandlich nicht inf rage, aber in- 
direkte Verwandtschaft liegt doch vor, nur dass anstelle des Gottes 
selbst sein Pneuma getreten ist. Dass man von Platon und Alexander 
dem Grossen ahnliches erzahlt, wird uns bei deren Beziehung zu 
Aegypten nicht wundern. Wir bezeichnen solche Mischformen des 
Denkens, welche zwischen einer rein heidnisch-mythischen und einei 
alttestamentlich-iudischen Auffassung stehen, gewohnlich als helle- 
nistisch-jiidisch. Dibelius gesteht, dass die Erzahlung vom Jungfrauen- 
sohn in die Nahe heidnischer Stoffe gelangt sei (S. 47), und zeigt an 
spaterer Verstarkung solchen synkretistischen Einflusses, dass die 
kirchliche Theologie die Geister des Synkretismus in Schranken halten 
miisse, denen sie selbst erst das Tor geoffnet habe (ebenda S. 52). 

In der Tat: Die Verkiindigung Gabriels steht auf dem Schnittpunkt 
zweier Linien, deren eine mit dem uralten Theogamiemythos, deren 
andere mit der Verheissung an David anhebt. Die christliche Auffas¬ 
sung von der Geburt des Messias ist weder nach heidnischer noch 
nach jiidischer Auffassung ,,orthodox”; denn der fromme Jude wird 
die Zeugung Jesu durch den Geist Gottes, der Aegypter aber seinen 
messianischen Anspruch aufgrund der Davissohnschaft ablehnen. Fur 
beide, den Juden wie den Heiden, ist somit diese Geburtsgeschichte 
schon genau das, was spater Kreuz und Auferstehung sind: ein Aer- 
gernis und eine Torheit. Wer diese schlichten Legenden aber in seiner 
Tiefe erfasst, der sieht: Zur Konigsherrschaft Gottes auf Erden be- 
darf es eines Statthalters Gottes, der sie als Mensch unter Menschen 


darstellt und ausiibt. Nach Gottes Verheissung soil er aus dem Ge- 
schlechte Davids stammen, um der Ewigkeit dieses Reiches willen kann 
er nicht blosser Mensch sein. Ein sterbender Konig offenbart sein 
Gottsein als blossen Mythos (man vergl. nur die Bemerkung des schwer 
erkrankten Vespasian: ich fiirchte, ich werde ein Gott). Soil aber der 
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Messias ais Konig der Endzeit Gott und Mensch zugleich sein, so 
kann hier nur ein Wunder als Machttat Gottes auf geheimnisvolle 
Weise angedeutet werden, und dieses Wunder muss ein zweites nach 
sich ziehen: dem Tod muss eine Auferstehung folgen, nur so kann der 
Messias die Konigsherrschaft Gottes in seiner Person als ein ewiges 
Reich darstellen. Um die Ewigk.eit dieser Herrschaft Gottes geht 
es. Sie ist Geschichte gestaltend und zugleich sie uberwindend, wie 
1. Kor. 15, 23-28 deutlich macht. Das Konigtum Gottes ist also 
weiterhin eschatologischer Natur, d.h. echte Zukunft. Es hat mit 
Christus in der Welt begonnen „anzubrechen” oder „nahe herbeizu- 
kommen” und tut das in jeder Generation, welche in dieser Weltzeit 
lebt. Erst wenn der auferstandene Messias alle gottfeindlichen Machte 
in der Welt niedergerungen hat und dann Gott alle Macht ubergibt, 
damit er alles in allem sei — erst dann ist die Vollendung erreicht. 
Die urchristliche Lehre vom Konigtum Gottes, welches der Gekreu- 
zigte und Auferstandene auf Erden reprasentiert, ist also keine zeitlose 
Wahrheit, sondern ein eschatologisch fundierter Heilsglaube, welcher 
die Ueberwindung dieser Welt zugunsten der alleinigen Herrschaft 
Gottes erwartet. Dass um diese Wahrheit in der Urchristenheit ge- 
rungen wurde, wird in der Begegnung Jesu mit Pilatus offenbar. Fur 
das niichterne Denken des Romers ist Jesus ein Thronpratendent, 
der sich gegen den Kaiser erheben wollte. Sein Titulus am Kreuz 
„der Konig der Juden” soil das besagen. Er hat den Angeklagten 
seinem eigenen Yolke als Konig vorgestellt und darauf den heftigen 
Widerspruch horen miissen: Wir haben keinen Konig denn den 
Kaiser (Joh. 19,15). So staatstreu gebarden sich hier die Juden, dass 
sie dem romischen Statthalter bei Freilassung Jesu den Verlust seiner 
Freundschaft mit dem Kaiser androhen (19,12); denn „jeder, der 
sich zum Konig macht, widerspricht dem Kaiser”. Danach kann und 
darf es in dem grossen romischen Reiche keinen Menschen geben, 
der den Konigstitel von sich aus beansprucht, ohne mit dem Kaiser 
in Rom in Konflikt zu geraten. Es ist eine andere Sache, wenn der 
Kaiser diesen Titel von sich aus verleiht (vgl. Herodes und seine 
Nachkommen). Schon zu Eingang des Verhors hatte Pilatus Jesus ge~ 
fragt, ob er der Konig der Juden sei. Nach dem 4. Evangelium hat 
Jesus das nicht bestritten, aber sofort hinzugefugt, dass sein Konig¬ 
tum nicht aus dieser Welt stamme und daher auch nicht mit den 
Machtmitteln dieser Welt verteidigt werden konnte (Joh. 19, 33-37). 
Er ist ein Konig der Wahrheit, u. diese Wahrheit drangt man nie- 
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manden mit Gewalt auf, man bezeugt sie nur, damit sie gehort werde. 
Das ganze Verhor Jesu kreist hier also um den Basileusgedanken. Die 
Juden bitten zuerst Barrabas anstelle Jesu frei (19,40), dann, ah 
Pilatus keine Schuld findet, betonen sie, dass er nach ihrem Gesetze 
sterben miisse, weil er sich zum Sohn Gottes erklarte (vgl. dazu Mark. 
14, 61), endlich aber, als Pilatus den Konigsanspruch Jesu hervorhebt, 
da betonen sie entschieden ihre Loyalitat gegen den Kaiser in Rom. 
Ihre Taktik geht also dahin, diesen Gotteslasterer zu vernichten, und 
ihre wie auf Kommando bezeugte Kaisertreue mochte seltsam erschei- 
nen, wenn nicht das wahre Motiv zur Verwerfung Jesu an anderer 
Stelle zutage trate: Lassen wir diesen Man so gehen, dann werden 
alle an ihn glauben und dann nehmen die Romer uns Stadt und Volk 
weg. Es ist besser, einer geht zugrunde als das ganze Volk (Joh. 11, 
48). Niemand hat wohl so tief die Verblendung der Juden gesehen wie 
der 4. Evangelist. Die Meinung der verantwortlichen Oberen des Vol- 
kes, welche hier mit alien Mitteln der Beeinflussung einen solchen 
Volksentscheid herbeifiihren, ist ja garnicht die Meinung vieler 
schlichter Menschen aus dem Volke. Wir tun hier gut, aus anderen 
neutestamentlichen Schriften Stellen herbeizuziehen, welche besagen, 
dass es eine lebendige messianische Volkserwartung gegeben hat, 
innerhalb derer auch die Frage des Davidssohnes eine Rolle gespielt 
hat. Es sind gerade Heilungsgeschichten, in welchen die um Hilfe 
bittenden Kranken Jesus als Davidssohn anflehen. So der blinde Bar- 
timaios am Ausgang von Jericho nach Mark. 10, 47 und Luk. 18,38 
(hier ist es ein Blinder ohne Namen), wahrend es in Matth. 20, 30 
zwei Blinde sind, die ihn (genau wie in Matth. 9, 27) als Davidssohn 
um Hilfe anflehen. Von daher versteht man in Matth. 12, 22-24 nach 
Heilung eines Blinden und Tauben die Frage des Volkes, ob dieser 
Wundertater etwa der Davidsohn sei? Sie halten ihn moglicherweise 
fur den Messias, der mit wundertatigen Kraften ausgestattet ist. 
Aber die anwesenden Pharisaer sind mit ihrem Urteil bei der Hand: 
Dieser treibt mit Beezebul dem Obersten der Damonen die Damonen 
aus. Es ist sehr bedeutungsvoll, dass das letzte der 5 Jerusalemer 
Streitgesprache (Mark. 12, 34 + 37, Matth. 22, 42 + 45 und Luk. 20, 
41 + 44) die Frage des Davidssohnes als eine Gegenfrage Jesu an seine 
Gegner behandelt, auf welche diese freilich keine Antwort zu geben 
vermogen. (zu Einzelheiten vgl. Ernst Lohmeyer: Gottesknecht u. 
Davidssohn 1953 S. 64 f.). Und dass der in Jerusalem Einreitende als 
Davidssohn bejubelt wird, welcher nun die Erfiillung uralter Hoff- 
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nung bringen soli, berichtet Matth. 21,9 ausdrucklich, wahrend Mark- 
11,10 die kommende Konigsherrschaft unseres Vaters David lobpreist, 
also indirekt auf David Bezug nimmt, Lukas 19,38 den Konig 
im Namen des Herrn mit dem eschatologischen Titel „der Kommende ,r 
bezeichnet und Joh. 12,13 ebenso verfahrt. Wenn bei Lukas und 
Johannes der Titel Davidssohn nicht ausdrucklich genannt ist, so darf 
man doch angesichts von Luk. 2 annehmen, dass auch in 19,38 an 
einen Davididen gedacht ist. Lediglich das 4. Evangelium konnte eine 
Ausnahme machen, weil es nichts von der Bethlehemtradition wissen 
will u. Jesus den Galilaer nirgends ausdrucklich als Davidssohn be¬ 
zeichnet. Trotzdem weiss es von lebhaften Messiasdebatten im Volk, 
welche sich um die Person Jesu drehen (7,26. 31 u. 40, dazu 9,33)* 
Aber Worte wie 7.41-42, in denen eine gewisse Volksgruppe gegen 
die Mesianitat Jesu Zweifel aussert, weil nach alter Weissagung der 
Messias aus Bethlehem der Davidsstadt kommen muss, lasst die Zu- 
riickhaltung des vierten Evangelisten erkennen, welche noch durch 
das harte Wort im hohen Rat an Nikodemus in 7,52 unterstrichen 
wird. Obwohl also Johannes wie kein anderer im Verhor vor Pilatus 
Jesus als den Konig herausstellt, greift er doch nicht auf den Davids- 
titel zuriick. Vielleicht hielt er ihn nicht mehr fur angemessen, weil 
sein Konig der Konig der Wahrheit fur die Welt war. Wenn man 
aber bedenkt, dass dafiir die Offenbarung Johannis im Kap. 5 Vers 
5 u. 22,16 den erhohten Herm ausdrucklich als Lowen aus dem 
Stamm Juda, als Wurzel Davids anspricht, so ist doch dieser Gedanke 
wenigstens in der zweitgrossten der johanneischen Schriften vertreten. 
Nimmt man hinzu, das Paulus in Rom. 1,3 die irdische Herkunft 
Jesu aus dem Geschlechte Davids fur selbstverstandlich halt und 
auch in 2. Tim. 2,8 der von den Toten erweckte Jesus Christus als 
aus dem Samen Davids stammend bezeichnet wird, so sieht man doch: 
Es ist eine breite Schicht urchristlicher Tradition, die von Mark, 
fiber Johannes und Paulus bis zu 2. Tim. 2,8 zu verfolgen ist. Dazu 
kommen noch einige indirekte Beweise aus den Reden der Apostel- 
geschichte (vgl. 2,25 ff; 2,29 + 34), wo der fromme Prophet und 
Psalmsanger David das Schicksal Jesu weissagen muss. Und 'wie 
Petrus in seiner grossen Pfingstrede David als Autoritat bemiihen 
muss, so tut das Paulus Apg. 13,34 ff. in seiner Predigt, welche er in 
der Synagoge des pisidischen Antiochien halt. Als Beweis fur Jesu 
Auferstehung zitiert er nicht nur Psalm 16,10, sondern er verkniipft 
sie mit Jes. 55,3, um damit zu sagen: Der dem David verheissene 
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ewige Bund, welcher die unverbriichlichen Gnadengiiter Gottes ver- 
wirklichen soli, hat sich in Jesus dem Auferstandenen erfiillt. Der Ge- 
danke der Davidssohnschaft ist in der neutestamentlichen Tradition 
nicht so eng begrenzt wirksam, wie Lohmeyer meint, wenn er auch 
(so auf S. 80 mit Recht) keine selbstandige Tradition erzeugt hat, 
die neben der vom Gottesknecht und der andern vom Menschensohn 
bestiinde. 

Das ist ja iiberhaupt eines der wichtigen Ergebnisse von Lohmeyers 
tiefgrabender Untersuchung, dass sich fiir die Begriffe Menschen- 
sohn-Messias und Davidssohn-Messias (es gibt ja auch noch andere 
messianische Bezeichnungen, wie „Knecht Gottes”, „der Kommende”) 
keine klaren Grenzen der Tradition mehr ziehen lassen, um als deren 
Trager verschiedene Gemeindegruppen der altesten Christenheit heraus- 
zustellen. Zunachst mag noch dieses festgestellt sein, dass es Spuren 
einer echten messianischen Erwartung, ohne ausdriickliche Bezug- 
nahme auf die dem David gegebenen Verheissungen, in der urchrist- 
lichen Ueberlieferung gibt. Es muss sich um eine lebendige Volkser- 
wartung handeln, welche sowohl unter Herodes wie unter den spateren 
romischen Statthaltern durch die Zeiten hindurchgetragen worden ist 
von Frommen, welche sich nicht mit der politischen Lage ihrer Zeit 
als gegeben abfinden wollten, sondern auf Israels Erlosung hofften. 
Dazu gehoren Symeon und Hanna (Luk. 2,25 u. 2,38) mit einem 
grosseren Kreis von Menschen, welche ,Jerusalems Erlosung erwar- 
ten”. Ausdriicklich wird Hanna als Prophetin bezeichnet, welche von 
Gott ermachtigt ist, zu Gleichgesinnten dariiber zu sprechen. Zu die- 
sem Kreis zahlte auch Josef v. Arimathia (Luk. 23,51), auch er gehorte 
zu den „Wartenden”. Die beiden enttauschten Emmausjiinger (Luk. 
24,21) sind hierzu zu rechnen, und nach Apg. 1,6 haben die 12 Apostel 
eine ahnliche Erwartung gehegt. Wenn sie die Frage an ihren Herrn 
stellen: Wann richtest Du in dieser Zeit das Konigtum fiir Israel 
wieder her ?, so kann nach allem, was Lukas im Evangelium Kap. 1 u. 2 
gesagt hat, hier nur die Wiederaufrichtung der Konigsherrschaft 
Davids gemeint sein. Gerade der dritte Evangelist hat sich dieser Tradi¬ 
tion besonders angenommen. Aber daneben und zugleich dazwischen 
steht Johannes der Taufer mit seiner Frage aus dem Gefangnis: Bist 
Du der Kommende? (Matth. 11,2 ff.) Wenn Jesus ihm mit Worten 
anwortet, welche an Jesaja 35.5 f. anklingen, dann besagen sie, dass 
in seiner Person Gott selbst gekommen ist, um zu helfen. Bei dieser 
Gelegenheit erinnern wir uns noch einmal an die Bedeutung der Na- 
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mengebung. Dass nach Matth. 1,21 Josef, nach Lukas 1,31 Maria von 
dem Engel die Weisung empfangen, das zu erwartende Kind Jesus 
zu nennen, beweist ja schon den Sinn seines Kommens. In ihm kommt 
die Hilfe Gottes zu seinem Volk. Denken wir ferner noch an die 
Jungergesprache Mark. 10,35 ^ und Matth. 19,27 ff, so lassen sie 
deutlich erkennen, dass die Jiinger Jesu fur ihre unter Preisgabe der 
eigenen Existenz ubernommene Nachfolge einen Ausgleich erwarten 
fiir ihr Opfer, wenn Jesus in seiner Herrlichkeit kommen wird. Und 
wie in dem Verhor vor dem heidnischen Statthalter die Konigsfrage 
die entscheidende Rolle spielt, und ja auch den Titulus iiber dem 
Kreuz herbeifuhrt (Mark. 15,26. Matth. 27,37. Luk. 23,38. Joh. 19,19; 
man beachte, dass alle vier Evangelien darin ubereinstimmen), so lautet 
in dem Verhor vor dem Hohenpriester die entscheidende Frage: Bist 
Du der Messias, der Sohn des Hochgelobten? (Mark. 14,61 f; Matth. 
26,63!; Luk. 22,67 ff. Joh. 18,19 berichtet dagegen nur allgemein, 
der Hohepriester habe Jesus fiber seine Jiinger und seine Lehre be- 
fragt. Er drangt das Verhor vor dem Hohenrat gegenfiber dem 
spateren vor Pilatus sichtlich zuriick und vermeidet dadurch den 
Unterschied der beiden Antworten Jesu, die im Begriff des Menschen- 
sohnes und des Konigs der Juden vorliegen). Einmiitig berichten auch 
alle vier Evangelien, dass in einem „Volksbegehren” vor Pilatus die 
Juden dem Barabbas vor Jesus den Vorzug gaben (Mark. 15,11 ff. 
Matth. 27,21 ff. Luk. 23,18 ff. Joh. 18,40). Dariiber hinaus weiss 
Matthaus noch, dass das erregte Volk willig war, diese Blutschuld 
auf sich zu nehmen (27,25) — dasselbe Volk, welches ihn vor kur- 
zem noch fiir einen Propheten hielt (21,26) und dessen Gunst Jesus 
bisher vor einem Zugriff der Obrigkeit geschiitzt hatte! Wenn nach 
einem bekannten Worte Martin Kahlers die Evangelien eine ver- 
langerte Fassung der Leidensgeschichte sind, und in dieser der Schwer- 
punkt auf der Messias-Konigsfrage liegt, so wird Jesu Anspruch 
hier geschichtlich vollig eindeutig festgestellt. Damit empfangt aber die 
in Mark. 12,35-37 aufgeworfene Frage nach dem Davidssohn indirekt 
ihre Antwort. Wenn Jesu Bekenntnis vor dem Hohen Rat nach seinem 
Inhalt ein Zitat aus Psalm 110,1 und Daniel 7,13 ist, verstehen wir 
jetzt, warum der weissagende David seinen „Sohn” seinen „Herrn” 
nennen kann: weil in der eschatologischen Vollendung des Menschen- 
sohnes sich die dem David gegebene Verheissung (2. Sam. 7,16. vgl. 
Jes. 55 > 3 ) erst vollendet! Von religionsgeschichtlichem Standpunkt aus 
darf man folgendes sagen: Wie sich in der Geburtsgeschichte Jesu 
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alttestamentliche Weissagung und agyptischer Theogamiemythos be- 
gegnet sind, so in der Leidensgeschichte messianische Volkserwartung 
und danielische Apokalyptik. War schon im Alten Testamente die 
Davidserwartung als messianische weit fiber die Grenzen reiner ge- 
schichtlicher Restaurationshoffnung hinausgewachsen — die Wieder- 
herstellung der verfallenen Hiitte Davids wurde ja als Wunder Got- 
tes erwartet — so konnte die Volkserwartung zur Zeit Jesu hinter 
diese Linie nicht wieder zuriickgehen. Charakteristischerweise sind die 
auf Israels Erlosung Wartenden auf der Seite Jesu und nicht auf der 
Seite des Barabbas, der an einem Aufstand beteiligt war (vgl. Mark. 
15,7; Matth. 27,16 u. Luk. 23,18 f). Begreiflicherweise musste dem 
romischen Statthalter eher an der Verurteilung dieses Barabbas als 
an der Verurteilung Jesu liegen, der in seinen Augen fur die romische 
Obrigkeit ungefahrlich war. So vollzog sich in diesem weltgeschicht- 
lich bedeutsamen Augenblick ein neues „Volksbegehren”, dessen Druck 
Pilatus nachgab. Natiirlich sprach das Volk vom Konig „Israels” als 
Glaubensgemeinde, wahrend Pilatus iiber „den Konig der Juden” 
verhandelt, wie seine Verhorsfrage beweist. Wenn der vierte Evange¬ 
list in dem Gesprach zwischen Jesus und Pilatus eine genaue Deu- 
tung des Begriffes Basileus geben lasst, so sieht man, wie der Gedanke 
des messianischen Konigtums als eines nicht an diese Welt gebundenen 
die Grenzen israelitischer Volkserwartung gesprengt hat. Der Konig 
der Wahrheit, dessen Reich nicht von dieser Welt ist, ist an kein ein- 
zelnes Volk mehr gebunden, er hat eine Weltgemeinde aus Juden und 
Heiden, welche lediglich aus dem rechten Horen auf die Stimme der 
Wahrheit erwachst (vgl. das Hirtengleichnis in Joh. 10 mit seinem 
Hinweis auf die anderen Schafe in Vs 16; Joh. 11,52; 14,6 u.a.). Mit 
dieser weltweiten Deutung des Konigsanspruchs ist zugleich der Abso- 
lutheitsanspruch verbunden. In Jesus tritt uns Weg, Wahrheit und Le- 
ben schlechthin entgegen. Auch Pilatus hatte das horen konnen, aber 
er hat offenbar nicht gehort, wenn er auch nicht widerspricht. Er halt 
sich mit seiner beriihmten Frage: was ist Wahrheit?, die weder ironisch 
gemeint noch Ausdruck der Skepsis sein muss, neutral, vermag aber 
diesen Standpunkt infolge des Drucks der Juden nicht zu wahren. So 
verurteilt er Jesus nicht, lasst ihn auch nicht frei, sondem er „iiber~ 
lasst ihn” den Juden zur Kreuzigung, welche dann seine Soldaten 
vollziehen. Nach allem, was vorherging, kann dieses Ueberlassen nicht 
auf ein Rechtsurteil begriindet sein. Es ist dem Pilatus — so stellt es 
der am tiefsten blickende von den vier Evangelisten dar — abgenotigt 
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worden wider Willen, weil er aus der Angst vor der Masse und der 
Angst vor seinem Kaiser keinen Ausweg fand. Diesem „Machthaber” 
steht die Macht dessen gegeniiber, der die Weltangst iiberwunden 
bat (Joh. 16,33) u - seinem heidnischen Richter offen sagen kann, dass 
er keine Macht fiber ihn hatte, wenn sie ihm nicht von oben gegeben 
ware (Joh. 19,11). 

So geht der Weg zur Verwirklichung der Herrschaft Gottes iiber 
den Opfertod seines Sohnes in dieser Welt vonstatten. Die urchrist- 
liche Gemeinde weiss, dass mit den Wundern Gottes zu Ostern und 
Pfingsten dieser Kampf wohl grundsatzlich, aber noch nicht endgiiltig 
entschieden ist. Grossartiges Zeugnis fur den Verlauf dieses Kampfes 
ist die das vierte Evangelium in dieser Hinsicht erganzende Offen- 
barung des Johannes. Die Welt und mit ihr die christliche Gemeinde 
in der Welt hat unter entsetzlichen Plagen und Katastrophen zu leiden. 
Aber diesen Leiden auf der Erde korrespondiert der Triumphgesang 
im Himmel, wie er in Apokalypse 11,15 und 17-18; 12,10-12 ertont. 
Die christliche Gemeinde ist sich dessen gewiss, dass der endgiiltige 
Sieg iiber die Welt und ihre Reiche Gott und dem Lamme gehoren, 
welches als das fiir die Welt geopferte an seinem Endsiege teii hat 
(vgl. Apok. 19,2 ff; 21,22 und 22,3). Der aber, welcher dem christ- 
lichen Seher durch die Glut der Verfolgung hindurch den Weg zu 
dem grossen Friedensreiche Gottes zeigt, nach Niederringung aller 
gottfeindlichen Krafte, bekennt am Schluss (22,16) von sich: Ich bin 
die Wurzel und das Geschlecht Davids, der helle leuchtende Morgen- 
stern. Der die widergottlichen Krafte Besiegende tragt den Namen: 
Konig der Konige und Herr der Herren (Apok. 17,14). Wenn dieser 
Name nach i.Tim. 1,17 nur Gott allein zuzukommen scheint, (vgl. auch 
ebenda 6,15) so weiss doch urchristlicher Glaube auch zu sagen, dass 
die Herrschaft Gottes zugleich die Herrschaft Christi ist (vgl. Eph. 
5,5; Kol. 1,13 f). Und diese enge Verbindung (Konigtum Gottes 
gleich Konigtum Christi) hat nach Luk. 22,29 f Jesus vor seinem 
Ende seinen Jiingern offenbart. Dass dabei im Alten wie im Neuen 
Testamente das Konigtum Gottes in dreifacher Weise gesehen wird, 
als ein zeitlos giiltiges, ein standig sich vergegenwartigendes und 
als ein in Zukunft sich erst vollendendes, liegt nicht zuletzt an der 
begrenzten Art zeitgebundenen Denkens der erlosungsbediirftigen 
Menschen, welche sich auf andere Weise Gottes allumfassende Herr¬ 
schaft nicht vorzustellen vermogen. 
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i. Abraham bar Dashandad, the East Syrian mystic, lived in the 
first half of the 8th century. The only one of his writings extant 1 ), 
is a letter which Mingana has edited, and which in his edition com¬ 
prises 16 pages. 2 ) However, a closer study of this writing, in the 
heading called ’egaretd, makes it clear that it is not a letter in the 
ordinary sense of the word, but an exhortation or tract of instruction 
to a monastic Brother who has decided to live as ikrddya, i.e. a hermit, 
or, factually more correct, an ascetic 2.14. From Dadisho Katraya, 
another East Syrian mystic who lived one generation earlier, at the 
end of the 7th century, we have good knowledge of the ascetic and 
hermit practice carried on in the Syrian church at that time. 3 ) We 
can discern between two types of ascetics, namely those who devoted 
themselves to asceticism and solitary life for a fixed period, and those 
who did so for life. The first type was usual in the monasteries or in 
close connection with them. From time to time the monks withdrew 
from intercourse with the other monks and lived in isolation in a cell 
for a shorter or longer period, e.g. seven days or seven weeks. During 
this time they had no intercourse with the Brothers, apart from the 
fact that they were given food through an aperture and that a senior 
teacher might come to this aperture and say some exhortations to 
confirm the hermit to persevere in his resolve. Unlike these temporary 
ascetics who lived in seclusion in a cell, the anchorites lived far away 
from other human beings, in barren and inaccessible places without any 
connection with the monasteries and life there. However, there were 
also two intermediate types, namely hermits who lived in the desert 

1) List of his works in A. Baumstark, Geschichte der Syrischen Literatur 
mit Ausschluss der christlich-palestinensischen Texte, Bonn 1922, p. 240. 

2) A. Mingana, Mystical treatise by Abraham bar Dashandad, Woodbrooke 
Studies, Vol. VII, Early Christian Mystics, Cambridge 1934, p. 248 ff. 

3) Mingana, op. cit. p. 70 ff. 
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but occasionally returned to the monasteries and stayed there for a 
shorter or longer period, according as they felt a demand for inter¬ 
course with other Christians, and a special type of itinerant hermits, 
who wandered from monastery to monastery, and who lived in isolation 
in a cell during their stay in the monastery. This latter type can thus 
be considered a variation of the monastic cell ascetics who stayed in 
one particular monastery. 

The question naturally arises: For what type of ihidaye, hermits, 
did Abraham bar Dashandad write his letter? The heading gives no 
immediate explanation: “A letter by Mar Abraham bar Dashandad, 
which he wrote to his Brother, who had gone out ledubbara dakse- 
nayuta ”. The term “brother”, °aha, in this instance as in so many 
others in this form of literature surely means, “monastic brother”, i.e. 
monk and not full brother. When it is said about him that “he went 


out”, nefaq, it seems to mean that he left the monastery. However, 
the verb may very well be a terminus technicus meaning to give up 
the usual monastic life, so that the term nefaq only means that he gave 
up the usual monastic life. As now dubbara means “asceticism”, 
“ascetic life”, in the plural “ascetic exercises” and °aksendyuta, Greek 


xenia , means “exile”, “travel” or 


“hospitality”, the question here 


is 


whether it means the abandonment of the normal monastic life in fa¬ 


vour of an ascetic life in the cell, i.e. a transition from the life of a 
monk to that of a “guest” in the monastery, or, the abandonment 
of the mother house in favour of a life as an intinerant ascetic, i.e. a 
kind of “travelling ascetic.” It is possible to interpret the heading 
in both directions. In his introduction Mingana seems to have under¬ 


stood it in the first meaning. 4 ) If we take the letter in its entirety, 
however, I believe that only the second interpretation can be defended. 
For the case is that several of the exhortations can only be fully under¬ 
stood if the addressee lives outside the walls of the monastery. In 
4.2 ff it is said: “Be carefull never to walk in unwatchfulness or pay 
tribute to wordly power whether in those who are near you or far 
from you.” 5 ) He who lives in a cell, need not pay tribute to the 
mighty on earth. He, however, who is among ordinary people, is forced 
to do so. When in another place it is said that the addressee has the 
opportunity of observing how rich people live 8.16 ff and of inter- 


4) Mingana, op. cit. p. 185. 

5) All quotations refer to page and line in Mingana’s text. 
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course, c enydnd, witn people who are evidently not monks 1.17 f 1.20 f 
2.22 f 3.3 f 3.20 f 5.21 f, people who do not love Christ 9.15 f, it can, 
in my opinion not be doubted that the addressee, at any rate 
occasionally, lives outside the cell. However, a permanent life outside 
the monastery is out of the question, for it is said about him that he 
was engaged in studies, yulfdnd 1.9 f 14.20 and qerydnd 2.17 3.2 f 
10.6 f a characteristic feature of monastic life, and his ambition was 
to become a true hermit, ihlddya 2.13 f, which makes a normal life in 
society impossible. The conclusion must therefore be that we have 10 
do with an intinerant ihlddya, a man wandering from monastery to 
monastery, where he devotes himself to ascetic exercises and his study. 
Just because he wanders about and meets all kinds of people, he needs 
admonitions about the dangers which life outside the monastery in¬ 
volves. 

Now when the “place in life” of this writing is clear, that it was 
written to a monk who had renounced monastic life for itinerant 
ascetic life, light is thrown on several problems, e.g. that it is no 
ordinary letter, but an edifying exhortation. Apart from the heading 
and the first part of the introductory passage 1.4-11, which may well 
give the impression of having been spoken to an absent person, there 
is little or nothing of the character of a letter about the writing. 
Naturally it may be asked why the author retains the term °egaretd. 
The nearest explanation is that the author sees his letter in the light 
of the New Testament tradition: This is a letter in the same meaning 
as, for instance, the Epistle of the Hebrews. It was probably not sent. 
Most probably the author gave his writing to the departing Brother 
for him to bring with him on the way and take it out and meditate 
over it when on his wanderings he came to a quiet monastery 9.8 f. As 
it is an edifying writing, it is natural that it is dominated by exhorta¬ 
tion, encouragement and warning and that these succeed each other all 
through the text: “My Beloved, detach your soul from the detrimental 
ties of this temporary dwelling filled as it is with unchastity and disas¬ 
ter. Attach yourself with all your soul and force and understanding to 
the love of Christ, for all that is here, will perish, and man shall meet 
God’s judgement. Take care of your soul, my Brother, let death be 
pictured before your eyes, and do not neglect the salvation of your 
soul” 5.10 ff. This exhortation and sermon style belongs to the 
monasteries both during the divine service gatherings and in con- 
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nection with the care of souls among the monks, especially towards 
those who for a time had chosen to live as vhiddye. Naturally the 
contents are somewhat different from, for example, those of the 
sermons of Afrem, which were intended for a broader public, ordinary 
people who from natural causes were prevented from adopting the 
severe life of ihiddye . 

2. The cosmologic and anthropologic ideas are very simple. As 
collective term for existence as a whole he uses the word kol, “the 
whole” 13.21. This is a creation of God’s, berltd : “Through his wise 
tokens He created all creation, the one up there and the one down 
there” 10.2 f cp. 4.11. There is no indication of a relinquishment of 
this idea in favour of emanation ideas, such as we know from other 
mystic systems. However, the most frequent term he uses about the 
world, is c dlmd 1.12 4.4 f 4.11 5.6 f 5.11 5.23 6.13 6.17 7.4 11.4 n.gf. 
With this he thinks particularly of the earth or earthly existence, on 
one occasion more particularly of the god-hostile men 9.9. He has 
the usual trichotomy of existence into heaven, earth and hell. “Heaven”, 
semayyd, is not used, but he speaks about heavenly things, semay- 
nycitd 12.3, and heavenly dwellings, kense semayydne 15.6. Heaven 
then is thought to be “up there”, le c el, while the earth is “down there”, 
letaht 10.3. Whenever he wants to emphasise especially the perishable¬ 
ness of the earth, he calls it °ar c d. Human limbs are, he says, haddame 
debar Q a, “limbs we have on earth” 4.20 f cp. 8.20 f 12.2. In similar 
connections he uses the biblical “dust”, c afrd 11.23 C P- I2 - 1 e *c. His 
term for hell is gehannd 9.14 14.23 or “torturing fire”, nurd detas - 
nlqa, further: “the eternal fire”, nurd dal c alam 13.20 or “fire flames”, 
gallele denurd 7.20. Gehenna and its fire is “on the other side”, 
iammdn 7.20. There is nothing to show clearly that he has thought 
this place of punishment to be under the earth. He evidently represents 
the tradition that has its origin in the late-Jewish writings, for example 
the Henoch book, where the place of punishment is somewhere on 
the way to heaven. 

God, °alldhd, has his dwelling in heaven, “on high”, rawmd 14.17. 
Also the Spirit, ruhd, has its home there, for “all that is of Spirit, 
will be lifted up again” 12.1. In the heavenly dwellings is Christ, 
mesihd, mdran 15.6, and heaven is the home of angels, the seraphs 
and the cherubs 14.23 ff. On the earth live, besides human beings, 
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also demons, sede 2.9 13.9, and Gehenna is governed by a punishing 
angel, c attlrd 9.14 cp. Mandeic Uthra. 

Abraham bar Dashandad’s view of the world is dualistic. Everything 
in the material world of man is perishable, false and contemptible: 
‘‘This world shall disappear like a shadow” 5.6 f. The world has 
an “end”, hareta 5.23. It is a “dwelling of time”, c umrd dezabna 5.11 
cp. 4.4 7.4 11.4, it is a “road”, °urhd, from which man must escape 
11.9 f. The world is treacherous, daggala, and leads men astray 12.7 f 
1.12. Therefore everything we can see, is worth only contempt 11.22 
12.14. He speaks with deep contempt of c dlmd hand, “this world” 6.13 
6.17 7.4. Opposed to this is the “world beyond”, haw c dlma 9.10 f or as 
is also said: “the new world”, c dlmd haddlta 13.10. This latter term 
certainly also comprises the idea of a newly created finality world, 
although this idea does not seem to play a part elsewhere in the letter. 
In his mind is on the whole the contrast between the imperishable 
world of God and the perishable world of man, and the latter is, as 
mentioned above, not only perishable, but downright evil, and leads, 
men into disaster and destruction. 

Corresponding to this cosmic dualism, is the dualism in each separate 
human being, that between body and soul. Man has a body, gusmd 
7.22, pagra 2.19 3.12 9.2. This body has a strong natural desire 6.10 f, 
bodily needs, which have a hampering influence, are even downright 
detrimental to a godly life 3.9 ff 14.11 ff. This body “goes to its own 
destruction”, labdana sarek 9.2. It becomes dust 8.23 f. Noteworthy 
is what he says in 3.11 ff: “Reject dealings with man, as they lead 
your soul to destruction, stain your heart, lead astray your body, 
impair all your senses in the service of God, and engender and beget 
error.” He speaks of “beguilers of the body”, mafeyane depagra. In 
his opinion not only the soul but also the body can be led astray. 
Thus the body is not evil on principle, but has only the immanent 
possibility of becoming evil. In other words the author has no prin¬ 
ciple of dualism. The world, creation, is not evil in itself, but evil be¬ 
cause it prevents the soul from its life in God. This is noteworthy 
because the author evidently also knew the absolute dualism between 
light and dark. Naturally he had ample opportunity of hearing about 
it in Parsee circles. He betrays knowledge of the Persian light: 
darkness idea by warning against “those who are slaving for dark¬ 
ness”, c abde dehessoka 15.7 f. Abraham bar Dashandad cannot be said 
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to be a mystic with an especially intellectual orientation. He makes 
no attempt at any profound study of dualism. He lives entirely in the 
ecclesiastical tradition. The Gospel of St. John for instance, does not 
know of any principle of dualism. The world becomes evil through its 
attitude to Christ. The division occurs with the entrance of Logos into 
the world and man’s choice. 

Where the spiritual side of man is concerned, the author uses several 
terms, thus: “heart”, lebbd 2.20 3.2 3.12 4.22 and “mind” or “inner 
life”, tarHtd 2.16 2.19 3.20 4.22 8.12, but the main word is nafsa, 
“soul”. The soul is the body’s contrast 13.11 and has a heavenly 
origin: “Blessed is the Brother who despises everything that can be 
seen, but cares for his soul. All that is of earth, again becomes earth, 
but all that is of Spirit, is again lifted up” 11.22H. The aim of the 
soul is redemption from the ties that keep it back on earth 5.10 f. 
While down here, it suffers from being separated from God 13.1 ff. 
It is a “force”, hayla 5.12 f, life proper in man 7.7. It is independent. 
Man can make it the object of a closer examination and consideration 
8.14. It has its own eyes and looks on the world with them 8.18. It is 
the most precious treasure of man 11.3, “more worth than the whole 
world and everything that is in it” 11.17 f f. It alone shall remain 
when the earth perishes 13.6 f. 

3. It is clear that the author retains the essence of the Christian 
eschatology. He, too, takes for granted a kingdom to come. For he 
speaks of “the children of the kingdom”, benay malkuta, in contrast 
to “the children of the world”, benay c dlmd 9.10, of the “new world”, 
c dlnid haddlta 13.10, and the “heavenly things”, semaynyatd 12.3, to 
which man has been called. On one occasion he speaks of “the reward 
of good deeds”, pur c dnd da c ebade 14.21 f and describes life’s aim as 
“the dwelling of the Spirit”, °awwdnd deruh 3.15. He also retains the 
picture of the future kingdom as a feast together with those who have 
passed away, or as a wedding between Christ and his flock: “Remem¬ 
ber that you are the Son of God, a brother of Him whom the Father 
loves, one who shares the lot of the disciples, a joint-heir with the 
martyrs, a table companion with those who profess, one who shares 
the lot of the holy men, with a seat at the table of the prophets, sharing 
the joy of the just and the glory of the angels, a companion of the 
seraphs, a table companion of the cherubs, sharing the life of 
Christ our Lord a guest at the wedding feast of the Only Begotten, 
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one with a place in the dwellings of the heavenly flock, an inhabitant 
of Jerusalem” 14.23 ff. To this positive characterization corresponds 
the description of the negative lot, the day of judgement and the tor¬ 
ments of Gehenna. Men are mentioned who have not God's judge¬ 
ment, dlneh dallaha in mind 5.22 f, furthermore is mentioned “the 
mighty judgement”, dlna c azzlzd, man in its time will have to face 
10.19 f, a judgement as inevitable as death 11.11 f. In connection with 
Gehenna he mentions the torment, sundqd 9.14, eternal fire 13.20 and 
weeping 14.23. Salvation means rescue, purqdnd, from all this 5.16 f 
7.14 f. 

Like the classical Christian sources Abraham bar Dashandad also 
uses the more spiritualized term “life” or “eternal life” to characterize 
salvation. He speaks of inheriting or gaining “eternal life”, hayye 
dal c dlam 7.11 5.6 and of this eternal life as man's final destination 2.3 
14.2. Eternal life is above all characterized through its contrast with 
“time-bound life”, hayye dezabnd : “He who wants eternal life must 
renounce timebound life” 14.2. The eschatology is clear enough, and 
we ask ourselves if there really is anything in the description of the 
eschatologic salvation betraying a mystic. The terms “rapture” and 
“bliss” alone may be said to indicate this: “If you please Christ by 
what you do, you shall live in rapture, neydha, here and bliss, bussamd, 
in the hereafter” 11.12 f. Both these words taste of mysticism and 
seem to express the very essence of the salvation experience of the 
author. 

These mystic-ringing formulas lead us into his description of sal¬ 
vation as something present, something already in one's possession. 
The author does not emphasise particularly any description of the 
gloomy background against which life in God is portrayed. There are 
certainly two forms of life, life in God and life in “complete separa¬ 
tion from God”, pursand gemird demen °alldhd 2.9 f, but it is life in 
God that wholly occupies his mind. This is natural because the author 
addresses a confirmed Christian. To a Christian this world does not 
mean a real temptation, but it means a hindrance for the expansion 
of a true life with God, no temptation. In contrast with life separated 
from God, life in God is “the true one”, “real life”, hayye sarrire 
6.2 f. It is in this description of life in God that the truly mystic 
character of the salvation teaching in our author is distinct. Let us 
take as our starting-point the following highly characteristic phrase: 
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“Remember that you are the Son of God, and a brother of Him whom 
the Father loves” 14.23 f. The frase bera dalldha, the Son of God, 
can of course, be interpreted in somewhat different ways. This may 
only mean that man’s relation to God is that of a son, but such an 
interpretation is hardly appropriate here in our place owing to the 
parallel with Christ: “You are the brother, °ahd, of Him whom the 
Father loves.” Thus the person addressed, is equalled with Christ 
himself. He is son in the same meaning as Christ is. Only a mystic can 
say so. Behind this address we discern the peculiar, strong experience 
of the unity with Christ, which is so characteristic of the mystic. 
These are words which can only be used by one who has lived through 
rapture and, at the time of rapture, has reached beyond man’s limita¬ 
tion. Several places in the author’s work make it clear that he has 
been familiar with this phenomenon, and thus may have had his 
choice of words determined by personal experience of this kind: “If 
you flee from intercourse with men, Christ will remain in you and 
your mind rejoice in God,” rawzci tarHtak ballaha 2.16. The rejoicing 
in God is the promise resulting from life with Christ. It is the climax 
of Christian life, the moment which spreads a veil of happiness over 
earthly existence. The author also speaks of “sweet love”, halyutd 
dehubba, which occurs when natural desire has been silenced 6.9 ff. 
When he mentions “eternal happiness”, bussdmd dal c alam 3.10 f, he 
certainly thinks of the condition belonging to endtime, but this, he 
says, is already anticipated during life on earth: “Also in this world 
you shall live in great rapture”, waf hdrkd baneydha rabbd hdwe °at 
7.11 f. Rapture during life on earth is thus a foretaste of eternal 
happines in the kingdom of God. 

The possession of salvation is also characterized as the living in 
man by God, Christ or the Spirit: “I pray to God who dwells in 
you”, c dmar bdk 1.5 f cp. 2.6 2.18. “May Christ our Lord dwell in 
you” 1.7 cp. 2.16. “Dear Brother, be reticent in your conversation and 
intercourse with men, so that you do not destroy the peace of your 
hearth, and weaken and tire the Spirit, that dwells in you” 1.17 f f. 
However, in none af the above quotations is there a terminological 
usage of terms for a mystic experience. The terms which are used, are 
relatively wide and, above all, of varying values, but there can be no 
doubt that the author uses them to give expression to an experience in 
God of a mystic nature, and then to both the special experience which 
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carries the life of the mystic and gives colour to his stile on the 
whole, and the general, daily feeling of living in a sphere of joy and 
delight, a feeling which usually accompanies a life in strict asceticism. 

Thus, after what we have seen, the present salvation becomes first 
and foremost a salvation to something, to a society with God and 
Christ. But at the same time it is also a salvation from something, 
from the world and every thing that binds man’s soul to earthly 
existence. Christ redeems man from the world and destroys his earthly 
limbs 4.19 ff. “But you, Beloved, extricate your soul from the 
detrimental ties to this temporary dwelling” 5.10 f. This is a typically 
mystic idea: the soul being bound to matter, but shall be redeemed 
so that it can return to its true home. Salvation is the redemption of 
the soul, a redemption that begins now and here, but can be ac¬ 
complished only after the death of the body, a death which also com¬ 
mences while man is alive. In our author this work of redemption is 
partly accomplished by man himself, partly by Christ. Christ is the 
“destroyer”, °amlt, of man’s limbs 4.20, as, at the same time, man him¬ 
self “detaches”, sera, the soul from the ties 5.10 f. The purely mystic 
self-salvation is connected with the Christian idea of salvation through 
Christ. 

4. In Abraham bar Dashandad as in all mystically orientated per¬ 
sons, the idea of the “road” dominates the mind. It can be said that 
to him the “road” to redemption and salvation falls into four stages, 
namely: flight from the world, asceticism, concentration and medita¬ 
tion. The flight from the world plays a great part in the letter. This 
corresponds to the fact that it is determined for a ihidaya. There is 
particularly one term which recurs again and again in this connection 
namely c enyana, “intercourse”, “going together”. It is used particularly 
in warnings against intercourse with men. “Bevare of idleness and 
intercourse with men”, c enydnd de c am ndsd 2.22 f. “Do not have inter¬ 
course with men,” we c enydnd z am nasa Id te c bed 3.6 f. “Bevare of 
intercourse with men who are in body”, D ezdahar men c enyand de c am 
benayndsd pagrdndye 12.23 f C P- 1-17 f 2.15 3-4 6.3 6.14 8.7 ft. As 
already mentioned, these warnings have only a meaning when the 
person addressed can be together with other men. The idea is then 
that he shall separate deliberately from fellow men, have as little as 
possible to do with them. The word c enyand may also mean “conversa¬ 
tion”, thus c enydna demelle 1.17 f and c enyamn in 8.7. For inter- 
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course and conversation with men are highly dangerous. They darken 
the mind 3.4 and are “empty”, sefiqe 6.3. However, the flight from 
the world does not mean that he shall abstain from all kinds of work 
and devote himself to complete inactivity, on the contrary: “Love 
all kinds of work”, reham c amle 3.14. Inactivity implies danger too. 
Active work with men should be avoided: “O Beloved, if you seek the 
whole truth, do not work with men”, la nehwe lak c ebada c am nasd 
1.20 f. It is probable that the author thinks of a very special form of 
work, namely teaching. This seems evident from the fact that he 
considers all learning as something rejectable and dangerous 15.13 ff. 
The flight from the world naturally involves repudiation of all the 
good things of life. Gluttony, sab c uta dekarsa 1.16 is just as unthink¬ 
able to a iMdayd as purity of life is a matter of course: “I beseech 
you in the name of Christ to keep your body in chastity and your 
mind in purity, so that your heart may rejoice in God” 2.18 ff. 

If the flight from the world is to have any importance, it must be 
followed by asceticism, dubbara. It is a decisive step on the way: “See 
to it, my most Beloved, that you perform your ascetic exercises, 
dubbarayk, are severe and careful in the execution of them, so that 
you attain eternal life” 5.4 ff. Asceticism must not be casual, but 
systematic and accompanied by fixed habits: “For without good ascetic 
exercises, dubbare sappire, and fixed habits, c eyade taqne, it is not 
possible for anyone to be regarded as virtous and worthy of becoming 
a dwelling for God” 2.4 ff. The ascetic exercises requires an intense 
fulfilment: “Grant me to be active in love to you, so that I do not 
tire you with laxity in my asceticism”, berafyut dubbaray 8.5 f. 
Asceticism redeems the soul: “Let us help our soul with spiritual 
asceticism”, nawtar nafsan bedubbare ruhdndye 14.4. A life without 
asceticism ends in dismay: “Woe to him who neglects his asceticism, 
for when he must depart, grave sorrow will fall upon him” 4.11 ff. 
An ascetic life, on the other hand, opens the road to God’s kingdom: 
“Adorn yourself with good ascetic exercises, and enter into the joy 
of thy Lord” 7.15 f. One aspect of the author’s view of ascetic 
life is particularly interesting, namely his characterization of it as 
the asceticism of the angels: “It is a great disaster and such a dreadful 
thing that it cannot be mentioned, that we practise this asceticism of 
the angels, dubbare demalake, carelessly and as may seem suitable to 
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us for the moment” 10.22 ff. Thus ascetic life is a foretaste of life 
in God’s kingdom. 

A detailed account of all the separate exercises which asceticism 
comprised, would have been of great interest. The author, however, 
confines himself to some few, thus fasts, weeping and vigils. About 
the first one he says: “Love fast, sawma, and refrain from inter¬ 
course with men” 3.20 f. But it is important that fasts, like vigils, 
are practised sensibly: “Be moderate in vigil and sensible in fast”, 
nehwe sahrak bamesuhetd we sawma benakputd 2.20 f. Too much 
sleep, however, is a dangerous enemy of life with God. Life ought 
to be lived awake: “Blessed is he who has not been sleeping, ndm, 
during his voyage to the harbour where he must disembark” 10.17 f. 
Here we may say that the author touches upon Plotin’s idea that man 
sleeps through life and is awake only during his meeting with God, 
IV. Ennead, 8. book. 

Weeping is obviously also one of the fixed habits: “Do not let the 
tears, dem c e, from your eyes cease” 3.5. Weeping removes stains on 
the soul 7.19, therefore supplication must be done with a sorrowful 
mind, henigdHt 15.17. 

Also prayer, penance and recital of psalms must be mentioned in 
this connection. “Do not cease from worship, segdeta, prostration, 
gurgdhd, sighs, tenhdtd, mournings, nehmdtd, supplications, takse- 
fata,, wishes, ba c wdtd, prayers, salwdtd, and hymns, tesbehdtd, as long 
as there is power in you, and you are living in this mortal, perishable 
and changeable life” 6.20 ff. Spontaneous prayer and supplication 
cannot very well be characterized as asceticism. It is different when the 
life of prayer is organized, regulated so that we can speak of regular 
exercises and prayers, and fixed prayer hours, with which the author 
seems to be familiar and refer to with the term: c eyade taqne, “fixed 
habits” 2.5. Penance, teyabutd, is naturally connected with prayer 7.22. 

The division of the “road” into four stages: flight from the world, 
asceticism, concentration and meditation, does naturally not mean that 
the different “stages” are distinctly separated from each other. Here, 
as always in the mystics, these conditions overlap. Viewed from one 
angle prayer is concentration, from another it is meditation. Yet such 
a schematic division into stages is useful, this so much the more as 
it corresponds to the author’s personal opinion. For, in addition to 
flight from the world and asceticism, he speaks also of concentration 
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and meditation. Concentration is first and foremost a collection of the 
mind, a deliberate rejection of certain thoughts and a deliberate 
attempt at gathering the mind on a clearly defined idea: “When you 
stand before God in prayer, collect your thought, kenos re c yandk, 
away from the empty distraction of this restless world” 6.6 f. During 
this condition the world must be renounced and a direct hostile attitude 
towards it and one’s own self adopted: “He who wishes to possess 
eternal life, must renounce temporal life” 14.2. “I beseech Thee, O 
Lord, to make me hate my life for the sake of love to you” 8.2 f. Con¬ 
centration involves the disappearance from consciousness of everything 
in this world: “Thou my Lord, grant me to obliterate all intercourse, 
all memories, all thoughts and all ideas which do not conform with 
the love to Thee, O Christ of all” 8.7 ff. 

One part of the concentration exercises is the study of the Holy 
Writ and the recitation of psalms. “Persevere in the study of the 
Holy Writ”, beqerydnd daketabe qaddlse 10.6 f, cp. 2.17 11.15 f 
14.19 f 1.9. As the author flatly warns against teaching, the study of the 
Bible is wholly in the service of the concentration: “Read in silence 
by yourself so that Christ may impart wisdom to you, and not in the 
company of men so that your mind is obscured by intercourse” 3.2 ff. 
About the recitation of psalms he says: “O Beloved of my soul, never 
cease to recite psalms, mazmurd, or let prayers arise from your heart” 
8.10. “Be diligent in the recitation of psalms and prayer” 11.16. 
According to Dadisho Katraya the recitation of psalms was a wide¬ 
spread practice among Syrian monks to produce ecstasy. 6 The author 
has obviously inculcated the same practice. 

The last stage on the “road” is meditation, renyd 15.10, hergd 13.14. 
“Let your heart dwell, nehrog, in God, and your mind in Christ” 
4.22 f. “Meditate on these things, and dwell on them in your thought” 
behen rent wabhen herog 8.9 f. Meditation is a submersion in God or 
Christ or in salvation itself: “Meditate, °ethaggd, always upon the new 
world” 13.10. It is an elevation of the eye of thought towards God 
14.3 f, a circulation about Him: “Do not neglect the meditation about 
God, renyeh dallaha, in your heart” 14.18. Characteristic of this 
meditative condition is a complete self-abandonnement, accompanied 
by a total isolation from the world. It ends in the love-meeting with 


6 ) Mingana, op. cit. p. 101. 
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God. “Indeed there is nothing more valuable than the love of God 
which is acquired when the soul disappears in the denying of the 
world and all that is in it ” 11.18 ff. “The disappearance of the sour’, 
°abddna denafsa, hardly refers to any disappearance in God, a dissolu¬ 
tion in God, but‘to the renunciation of all egocentricity. When in one 
place there is talk of finding “pearls”, marganyata, and “precious 
stones”, kefe tabatd, on the road of life, as fruits of good meditation, 
herga seblha, it is natural to think that the author alludes to the rich 
glimpses of the experience which from time to time meditation gives 
to him who devotes himself to it. Here, as often elsewhere, the author 
is reticent in his description. But he speaks to a man who knows the 
mystic phenomenon from personal experience. Such a man under¬ 
stands his allusions and easily interprets his obscure words. Every 
mystic knows, so also Abraham bar Dashandad, that the meditative 
concentration ends in the stillness of contemplation, although he is 
rather silent about it. However, a brief remark about silence betrays 
his familiarity also with this phenomenon: “Silence finds God”, 
setqd lalldhd meskah 1.22. 
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As narrated in later texts mankind became sorely afflicted when 
the gods at the end of the Krtayuga or ‘Golden Age’ withdrew to 
heaven. It was then that king Prthu (lit. “the Broad One”), the first 
of men who was installed as a king, attacked the earth with his bow 
in order to level her (notice this detail: in every Manu-period the 
earth becomes uneven, but the first king removes the rocks, enlarges 
the hills and the mountains and makes the earth even) and to establish 
order upon her. But she changed her shape into that of a cow, ran 
away, and took refuge with Brahma. This highest divinity thereupon 
mediated between them, making Prthu the protector of the earth, and 
inducing her to yield to him the crops and the sites for building abodes 
for men and gods 653 ). Now the errant state of the earth has come 
to an end. She exists protected by law and order, for Prthu’s pro¬ 
totype is Yama, the Dharmaraja himself; she has become a place of 
abode for the gods. The belief is held that from this first king the 
earth received her name prthivi. The Mahabharata says 654 ): “because 
it was expected that he would increase (advance, “make wider” pra- 
thayisyati) he was, accordingly called Prthu. 

The relation of the ruler to the earth or the soil is also expressed by 
the title pdrthiva- which occurring in the sense of “inhabitant of the 


*) See Numen III/1956, p. 36 ff. and p. 122 ff. and Nunten IV/1957, p. 24 ff. 

653) Thus the Samaranganasutradhara 1, 6 f f.; 6, 5 ff.; 7, 7 ff.; cf. also 
Visnu Pur. 1, a. 13. See also S. Kramrisch, The Hindu Temple, Calcutta 1946, 
p. 13 . 

654) Mbh. 12, 29, 138. In 12, 54, 126 it however reads: prat hit a dharmatas 
ceyam pfthivi bahuhhih smrta. 
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earth” as early as the Rgveda, appears to denote a king in Mann and 
the Mahabharata 655 ). In a simile occurring in a Buddhist work 656 ) 
the whole great earth has become the deposits or property of a king 
who is properly anointed, belongs to a family of noble birth and has 
the highest power. 

Now it is clear that those beings and entities which expand or 
extend, which are wide and broad themselves, may easily be supposed 
to be able to place something at the disposal of others, to give part 
of their abundance. Such passages as the Atharvanic “let the earth 
increase and make us increase” 657 ) are significant. According to the 
belief expressed by a Vedic poet 658 ) the gods placed the earth ( mahim 
lit. “the great one”) as a support which gives space or room ( urusa), 
and is a broad expanse (uru jrayah). From other passages it can be 
understood that it was Visnu who gave man spacious room to live 
in 659 ). An epithet like uruvyacas- “widely extending” not only ap¬ 
plies to heaven and earth, but also to Indra, and other compounds 
beginning with uru- are used to qualify Varuna, Soma, Pusan, and 
again, Indra, who is also called uru j ray as- “extending over a wide 
space”. 

A remarkable passage is also found in the hymn to the earth in 
the Atharvaveda 660 ): “when thou, spreading thyself (prathamana ), 
told by the gods, didst expand ( vyasarpas ) to greatness, then well¬ 
being ( subhutam ) entered into thee”; breadth and expansion result 
in well-being. Thus a verb urusyati deriving from uru- “broad” not 
only means “to go to what is broad”, i.e. “make off”, but also “to pro¬ 
tect, secure, defend from”: RV. i, 58, 8 and 9 Agni is invoked to pro¬ 
tect (u.) the poet against “narrowness”, i.e. “distress” ( amhas ); 2, 26, 
4 Brahmanaspati is said to protect against distress (the same words) 
and to ward off injury ( raksati risah). An interesting phrase is also 


655) In this connection there may be room for the observation that Indian 
authors endeavoured to establish subtle differences between these titles. Thus 
pdrthiva- expresses relations between the ruler and his own country, sarua- 
bhauma- applies to a conqueror of the earth etc. 

656) Milindapanho, p. 360 T. 

657) Atharvaveda 12, 1, 13; 18. 

658) RV. 5, 44, 6. 

659) RV. 7, 100, 4. 

660) AV. 12, 1, 55. 
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amhos sid ... urucakrih 661 ), lit. “effecting broadness even from nar¬ 
rowness”, that is “granting ample assistance even in getting rid of 
distress”. The adverbial urusyd means “granting broadness, protecting, 
rescuing”, it combines with pdyu- “guard, protector” 662 ). 

Verbs, originally meaning “to extend, spread, or penetrate” not in¬ 
frequently assumed the sense of “filling with, bestowing upon” on 
the one hand and that of “being light, illustrious, illuminating” on the 
other 663 ). Thus e.g. tanoti and d-tanoti, the former of which is RV. 
3, 6, 5 used in the meaning of “to fill whilst penetrating”: tava 
kratvd rodasi a tatantha “mit deiner Einsicht hast du beide Welten 
durchzogen” 664 ) and elsewhere in that of “to spread or extend light”, 
even, as e.g. 4, 5, 13 without an explicit object. The verb prath- “to 
become larger or wider, to spread, extend” also served to express the 
idea of “to extend over”, with the implication of “to shine upon, to 
give light to” (caus. stem): 3, 14, 4 (Agni) the sun is subject—here 
Geldner 665 ) rightly observes that in the eyes of Vedic man light is 
width, darkness, narrowness—, and also “to become celebrated”, the 
substantive pratha meaning, inter alia, “fame, celebrity” 666 ). 

It does not seem to have been noticed that the idea of room, wide¬ 
ness or spatial extensiveness sometimes crops up in those passages 
which deal with sovereignty. In an Atharvanic text which is to be recited 
for the benefit of a king who wishes to be restored to his former king¬ 
dom 667 ), the god Agni is invoked to bend apart ( vyacasva ) widely 
extending heaven and earth and to lead the royal man who bestows 
the oblation. The prince himself is requested to come from the furthest 
distance, the prosperous roads making wide room for him. 

Whatever were the thoughts aroused by the epic bards in their 
listeners when they added to the name of a king such epithets as 


661) RV. 2, 26, 4; 5, 67, 4; 8, 18, 5. Cf. also 4, 55, 5 etc. 

662) RV. 6, 44, 7. 

663) One might also refer to passages such as Chand. Up. 4, 5, 2 f.: he who 
knows brahman’s quarter which is pi'akasavan “manifest, expanded” and medi¬ 
tates on it, becomes prakasavan “shining, illustrious” in this world. 

664) K. F. Geldner, Der Rig-Veda, I, Harvard 1951, p. 342. 

665) Geldner, o.c., p. 351. 

666) It may be remembered that the “going apart” of heaven and earth is con¬ 
ducive to welfare and prosperity; see e.g. AV. 3, 31, 4. 

667) Atharvaveda 3, 3, 1; cf. Kausika-sutra 16, 30 ff. 
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dirghabahu- or mahdbdhu- 668 ), that the original sense of these ad¬ 
jectives—mention of which has already been made— cannot be dis¬ 
connected from the conceptions under discussion is, to my mind, 
beyond any doubt. Modern interpretations have wavered between a 
‘metaphorical’: “who rules a large kingdom” and the literal “long- 
armed”. In favour of the latter explanation reference might be made 
to the ‘ideal’ character of a great part of the ancient Indian literature; 
the poets like to picture their subjects as typical instances of “the 
hero” (who is valiant), “the princess’’ (who is lovely and beautiful) 
etc., their “king” being, of course, a sturdy man. But the very predi¬ 
lection for these and similar epithets and the emphasis laid on the 
king’s robust figure show that the long arms like the broad chest were 
believed to be essential in a king who came up to the ideal standard. 
So the “long arms” may be held to point to the ruler’s ability to protect 
a large number of people by his physical strength and to enforce his 
sway over an extensive territory. It is important to notice that the 
Persians gave the same epithet, not only to their rulers (cf. Artaxerxes 
(xaxpoyeip ), but also to Zarathustra 669 ), their spiritual leader par 
excellence. What could be the implications of the long arms extended 
to protect and bless may also appear from a Vedic verse, addressed 
to Mitra and Varuna, gods who, as we have seen, are also called 
“kings” 670 ): “Stretch out your arms that we may live”. Special 
attention must in this connection be drawn to a feature in the ritual 
of the royal consecration: the monarch receives the unction with 
raised arms, whilst standing on the throne which, as has already been 
observed, represents the navel or centre of the universe. From the 
stanzas accompanying this act we may conclude that he at this occasion 
represents the axis mundi. He is the pivot of the universe, the very 
road along which the blessings of heaven reach the earth. Here the 
ancient idea of the sacred king who stretches his arms has been made a 
part of and given a place in an elaborate and significant complex of 
rites. It is in this connection worthy of attention that in a text used 


668) See Numen, 3/1956, 40. 

669) Yast. 17, 22 “you have such handsome calves and such long arms, to your 
body hvaranah is given.” Chr. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Worterbuch, Strass- 
burg 1904, 695 doubtless missed the point in his comment: “es gait das also fur 
schon”. 

670) RV. 7, 62, 5 = Vajas. S. 21, 9 etc. Cf. also RV. 2, 38, 2; 1, 113, 1 etc. 
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to restore a king all the quarters of the sky and all the five divine 
directions are invoked to call him back 671 ). 

In short, any authority working for the common good seems to have 
been credited with the faculty of making room and performing similar 
deeds. There is an interesting stanza in the Rgveda (7, 33, 6) relating 
that the clans of the Trtsus “increased in breadth” ( aprathanta) when 
the famous sage Vasistha became their leader ( puraetd ). 

XX 

It seems therefore warranted to suppose that the idea of expansion 
in connection with royal power is not foreign to the ‘symbolism’ of 
the Asvamedha either. This horse sacrifice, which no doubt was one of 
the most ancient and important religious ceremonies and by which the 
monarch ratified his claim to suzerainty over his neighbours, was only 
performed by those rulers whose strength, power and wealth justified 
such an ambitious undertaking. The benefits of the sacrifice were 
extension of the empire, general increase of strength, undisputed 
power, success in new enterprises, etc. Both the pretensions of the 
king who undertook the sacrifice and the results throw, it would 
appear to the present author, light upon one of its main characteristics: 
the fact that the horse was allowed to roam at its own will for a 
whole year 672 ). Without entering into a discussion of the meaning 
and the original force of this famous sacrifice, which have given rise 
to a variety of opinions 673 ), there may be room for the observation 
that the horse, when set free, is to wander into the north-eastern 
direction, the quarter of ‘invincibility’ i.e. victory, where is the door of 
heaven and where victory is gained 674 ), that the king who has the 
sacrifice performed after his consecration ( diksa ) is to be celebrated 
together with the gods, or even with Prajapati, the creator-god, whose 


671) Atharvaveda 3, 4, 1; 2. Cf. also 6, 88, 3. 

672) For the horse sacrifice: Hillebrandt, Ritualliteratur, p. 149 ff.; Keith, 
Rel. u. Phil., p. 343 ff.; P. E. Dumont, DAsvamedha, Baltimore 1927; Meyer, 
Trilogie III, p. 237 ff. 

673) See also W. Koppers, Pferdeopfer und Pferdekult der Indogermanen , 
in the Wiener Beitrage zur Kulturgeschichte 4, Salzburg-Leipzig 1936, p. 282 ff.; 
S. Bhawe, Die Yajus’ des Asvamedha, Stuttgart 1939; W. Kirfel, Der Asva¬ 
medha und der Purusamedha, in the Festschrift Schubring (1951), p. 39 ff. 

674) Cf. e.g. Ait. Br. 1, 14; V. Henry, La magie dans I’Inde antique, Paris 
1904, p. 46. 
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relations with kingship have already been commented upon, that the 
horse is identified with the world, that it is directed to go to Agni 
Vaisvanara the extending 675 ) ( agnim vaisvdnaram saprathasam) , that 
it is explicitly offered to all gods, i.e. to all the powers in the uni¬ 
verse 676 ) and to Prajapati, with whom the sacrifice is identified 677 ). 
It may further be argued that the horse is a representative of royal 
power or dominion ( ksatra -) 678 ). Both the horse and the king have 
for a year to abstain from sexual intercourse, no doubt in order to 
enhance their potency 679 ). In harmony with these facts is that the 
animal is identified with Yama, Aditya (the sun), Soma 680 ), kings 
among the gods. The objects pursued by the horse sacrifice as des¬ 
cribed in the Rgveda are cows 681 ), horses, sons and all-nourishing 
possessions, and in addition to these ritual and moral purity ( and - 
gastvam) and dominion 682 ). That means, from the point of view of 
an ancient Indian prince, in short: unqualified welfare. Olden- 
berg 683 ) was, moreover, no doubt right in observing that the whole 
country was by the roaming horse brought into contact with the divine 
power inherent in the animal. Since, moreover, the circumambulation of 
a territory is a means of asserting ownership of it, the roaming of 

675) Taittiriya-samhita 7, 1, 11 c; Apastamba-sr. 20, 3, 5. 

676) Cf. Ramayana (Beng. rec.) 1, 32, 32 vaisvadevika-, and H. Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Veda 4 , Stuttgart-Berlin 1923, p. 473. 

677) Sat. Br. 13, 4, 1, 15. 

678) Oldenberg, o.c., p. 474. Sat. Br. 13, 2, 2, 15. See also Oldenberg, o.c., 
p. 474, n. 1 and p. 428, 1. That there is a close association between the horse and 
the king also emerges from the fact that the mane of the horses in the kingdom 
must not be trimmed during the year after the king’s inauguration when he is 
not allowed to cut his hair himself (cf. Latyayana-srautasutra 9, 2, 18; 21). 

679) For the king see Hillebrandt, Ritmlliteratur, p. 149, and Meyer, Tri- 
logie III, p. 239. 

680) Rgveda 1, 163, 3. 

681) See Rgveda 1, 162, 22. The Rgvedic asvamedha was of a more simple 
character than that described in the later texts. 

682) These goods, wealth and dominion, often go together (see also Aspects 
of early Vi$nuism, esp. p. 190 ff.). On various occasions different aspects of the 
general advantage of the horse sacrifice seem to have been emphasized. Thus 
Dasaratha in the Ramayana (1. R. 8; 13 f.) has it exclusively performed because 
he is desirous of offspring. (Cf. also Jaimimya-brahmana 2, 267). The asvamedha 
in Mbh. 14 on the other hand serves to purify king Yudhi§thira and the earth 
after the murderous war (cf. 14, 3, 5 ff.). By both sacrifices a disastrous state of 
affairs was to be brought to a conclusion, evil affecting the king and his realm 
was to be annihilated. 

683) Oldenberg, l.c. 
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the kingly animal no doubt had a similar significance: it was to assert 
the king’s ownership. 

The meaning of the sacrifice was also expressed otherwise 684 ): it 
was in the beginning mystically “seen” (and hence instituted) by 
Prajapati when he was desirous of offspring and cattle and when 
he wished to pervade (permeate, aver, extend to, over) the world 
(viman lokdn dpnuydm), and to gain (exclusive) ownership of the 
heroic power which belongs especially to Indra (indriyam viryam). 
Anyone who wished to obtain the same results now should perform 
this sacrifice, for it is viryam “heroic power”. When they formerly 
performed it all was in possession of heroic power, the brahman be¬ 
came a mantra-making rsi, the military man a “piercing hero”, the 
vaisya a wealthy and successful breeder and farmer; the women were 
pretty and faithful, the grain ripened without previous ploughing, 
there was no want of food, liquid was everywhere, etc. In the ritual 
texts the wish is pronounced that the king may, through the sacrificial 
horse, kill his enemy, be irresistible, be sovereign ruling a wealthy and 
prosperous people, and attain old age 685 ). We might also recall to 
memory the beautiful blessings whispered by the adhvaryu priest to 
the brahman: “Let there be born in the kingdom a brahman illustrious 
for religious knowledge, a prince, heroic, skilled archer, piercing with 
shafts, mighty warrior; let the cow give abundant milk, the ox be 
good at carrying, the courser swift, the woman industrious. Let Parja- 
nya send rain according to our desire; let our fruit-bearing plants 
ripen; may acquisition and preservation of property be secured to us.” 
Besides, Indra is, by means of stanzas containing the words vi mrdhah 
“ward off, dispense” to scatter and subdue the enemies 686 ). The 
asvamedha is universal in character; being all, it serves to obtain all 
and to secure all 687 ); it is a means of obtaining all desired objects, 
of attaining all attainments or success (vyastir vyasnuviya) 688 ). It is 
therefore not surprising to read that this ksatriya’s sacrifice 689 ) is to 

684) See Jaiminlya-brahmana 2, 267. 

685) See Taittiriya-brahmana 3, 8, 5; Apastamba-srautasutra 20, 4, 1 ff. 

686) See Apastamba sr. 20, 20, 7 and Caland’s note. It may be added that the 
king who performs an asvamedha is stated to overcome death: see Caland’s note 
on Ap. sr. s. 20, 22, 9. 

687) Sat. Br. 13, 4, 2, 2. 

688) Sat. Br. 13, 4, 1, 1. 

689) Sat. Br. 13, 4, 1, 2. 
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be executed by a king who pretends to be the sovereign of the entire 
earth 690 ). 

It will be relevant to notice also that the horse is stated to be a 
courser born from the gods and a vdjin- i.e. a “Siegesrosz”, a con¬ 
tainer of vdja- “vigour” or, rather, a horse that generates, promotes, 
wins, secures, especially by racing 691 ) and similar feats of vigour 
or heroism, a particular vital power called vdja- which, apart from 
securing victory, is often associated with vegetative life and growth in 
nature 692 ). The sacrificial horse which “went to be slaughtered” is 
explicitly called a courser possessed of vdja- ( vdjy arvd) 693 ). Now 
the most famous of the Rgvedic horses, Dadhikra or Dadhikravan, 
is not only extolled as a hero 694 ), victorious, vaja-winning, and 
expected to generate as a true courser, running quickly and bird-like, 
refreshment, invigorating food, and heaven, strength and longe¬ 
vity 695 ), and to confer a state of holiness or divinity on those who 
praise it 696 ), this animal is also described as extending himself over 
the nations of mankind, and in this he resembles Surya (the Sun), 
pervading the water with his light 697 ); overpowering he pervades the 
inhabited countries. Besides, this horse is “heroic like a king” and the 
man who possesses and reveres it is sure to win land and fields 698 ). 
The same epithet is given to the sun when it is conceived as a steed. 
The heroes, wealthy men, potent male beings and persons paying the 
costs of the sacrifices are, on the other hand, also called vdjinah 
“possessors of vdja-”, and the same adjective is often applied to Soma, 
Agni, Indra, Pusan (a deity interested in growth, wealth, well-being,, 
and especially in the well-being of herds and flocks) and other gods. 

Although we are not attempting to trace the origin of this rite and 
to attribute its various components to different influences the general 

690) Apast. Sr. 20, 1, 1 and Caland’s note. 

691) Cf. also Jaiminiya-brahmana 3, 192 “They run a race, in order to reach 
Prajapati and to win the heavenly world”. 

692) See my Aspects of early Visnuism, p. 44 ff.; 14 7 - 

693) Rgveda 1, 163, 12. The phrase is also found 4, 36, 6; 38, 10 etc. 

694) Rgveda 4, 38-40; see also Aspects of early Vifnwsm, p. 147 f. 

695) Rgveda 4, 40, 2; cf. 39, 4; 6. 

696) Cf. Rgveda 4, 39, 3; 6: remembering and praising the horse leads to 
purity (“sinlessness” ; anagas-) ; to “fragrance” (see D. J. Hoens, Santi, Thesis 
Utrecht 1951, p. 62); to being in harmony with Mitra and Varuna. 

697) Rgveda 4, 38, 10 a... tatana etc.; 9; cf. 10, 178, 3. 

698) Cf. Rgveda 4, 38, 1. 
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impression we obtain from the above survey may in conclusion be said 
to be as follows: the horse as a representative of royal power or 
dominion—it has also various connections with Varuna 699 )—accumu¬ 
lates by running and chastity, power, and in particular that special 
power which was given the name of vaja-, i.e. generative power con¬ 
ducive to life in nature and vegetation, which as a rule is attended by 
wealth, victory and similar much desired aims. By roaming about freely 
it was on the one hand to spread its divine power over the whole 
country and on the other to extend the rule and power of its king, 
or rather to establish it, to ratify his claims on overlordship, and at the 
same time to re-establish it and to reinvigorate it intrinsically, to place 
it among divine powers 700 ) what involves to strengthen the potency 
of kingship, to enhance welfare and fertility all over the country and 
the other natural consequences of prosperous sovereignty. The Asva- 
medha therefore really was the most important manifestation of 
kingship. 

As the Asvamedha is the king of sacrifices 701 ), and as on the 
other hand the sacrificer, i.e. the king, is identical with the asvamedha, 
certain peculiarities of this ritual are stated to correspond to certain 
qualities of the king. Thus he is disposed to be “strong in arms”, 
because the front legs of two goats sacrificed during the asvamedha 
are tied—“he thereby lays strength into the front legs” 702 ) and strong 
in thighs, for similar reasons. Before we leave this point we should 
call attention to an important statement made in the Visnudharmottara- 
purana 703 ). On every anniversary of the first ‘coronation’ the king 
should repeat the rites; this leads to welfare, to increase of the coun¬ 
try, to the destruction of the enemies and so on. Then the ‘inaugura¬ 
tion’ has become cyclic, annually carrying the ruler and his realm 
beyond a difficult stage, and recreating the beneficial power inherent 
in kingship. 

The central and dominant position of the ruler is also illustrated 
by the incidental identification 704 ) of rulership or nobility with the 

699) This has — in a rather one-sided manner, it is true, — been pointed 
out by Meyer, Trilogie, see III, p. 314. 

700) See Rgveda 1, 162, 14. 

701) Sat. Br. 13, 2, 2, 1 ff. 

702) Sat. Br. 13, 2, 2, 5. 

703) Visnudh. Pur. 2, a. 162. 

704) Cf. Sat. Br. 8, 7, 2, 2; 9, 4, 3, 5. See also Eggeling, ox. IV, p. 132. 
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lokamprnd istakd, i.e. one of the bricks used for building the sacrificial 
altar and set up with the formula lokam prna “fill the world”: these 
bricks are therefore considered to fill the world, or to penetrate— 
like the ruler—everywhere. The ksatriya is also called aparimita- i.e. 
“unlimited, unbounded” 705 ). 

Coming now to a short note on the significance of the term viraj-, 
which is a very frequent title of a sovereign who “rules far and 
wide”, we first quote some texts 705 ). 

Viraj is not infrequently coupled with names of very high divine 
powers: A.V. 4, 11, 7 Indra, Agni, Prajapati, Paramesthin (“Supreme 
Being”) 706 ), Viraj; 8, 5, 10 the same powers ( devah ) and Visnu, 
Savitar, Rudra, etc.; 11, 5, 7 the brahmacarin or Veda-student is 
described as generating brahman, the water, the world, Prajapati, 
paramesthin and Viraj. AV. n, 5, 16 Prajapati is related to “extend 
himself” or to “bear rule” ( vi-rdj -), this Viraj becoming the control¬ 
ling ( vasin -) Indra. 

AV. 7, 84, 1 Agni is invoked to shine unassailable, ‘immortal’, being 
viraj- (“wide-spreading or -ruling”) 708 ), bearing dominion ( ksa - 
trabhrt-). 

In AV. 8, 9 and 10 viraj- is extolled as the first and creative prin¬ 
ciple. AV. 8, 9, 8 f. it is a very high power, existing in the highest 
firmament, being breathless, but going by the breath of breathing 
ones; it (or: she) touches everything; if it should fall, the sacrifices 
fall with it; it (she) goes unto svardj- from behind. 

AV. 8, 10, 1 Viraj is unequivocally identified with the universe: 
“V. was this (universe) in the beginning”; after having ascended 
and descended in various ritual fires (st. 2 ff.) etc. it (she) is said 
to stand striding ( vikrdnta -) in the atmosphere (st. 8). Thereupon the 
gods and men, convinced that she knows that upon which the members 
of both classes may subsist, and addressing her with names like 
Refreshment ( urja ), Youthful vitality ( sunrtd ) etc., milk her—she 

705) Ait. Br. 8, 20. 

706) I also refer to L. Renou, Journal Asiatique 240 (1952), p. 14 1 ff-, an d to 
my Aspects of early Visnuism, p. 187 etc. The geographic distribution of the 
terms viraj, samrdj etc. which is taught by the ancient tradition need not detain 
us here. 

707) Paramesthin-, a “divinity” which is sometimes identified with Agni, some¬ 
times with Prajapati. 

708) Whitney-Lanman. 
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appears in the shape of a cow—; she yields herbs and waters, expan¬ 
sion ( vyacas ), and the sacrifice. From her ensuing migrations through 
the trees, the fathers, the gods, men, and from the account of her 
producing agriculture and grain, brahman and tapas and various 
other important entities, her universal and pervasive character distinct¬ 
ly emerges. From the at first sight paradox 8, 9, 7 “they call Viraj 
the father of Brahman” we may also conclude that she was conceived 
as the universe or, rather, as the ‘idea' of expansiveness ‘before 
creation’. 

What this signifies becomes also evident from a well-known 
stanza 709 ) where Viraj is said to have been born from the original 
Being or Purusa, who in his turn is born from Viraj. Here Viraj is 
the female principle of creation 71 °). But when he was born, the 
Purusa was greater than the earth behind and in front. As is to be 
expected a priori, the female principle of creation was believed to 
be present in a young newly-married woman; in the Atharvaveda the 
bride is considered a viraj-, with good progeny, and as such she “has 
conquered or gained the victory” ( atyajaisit ); another passage in the 
above collection of stanzas describing the viraj- runs as follows: “great 
might is in her; the young woman, the fruit-bearing generatrix, has 
gained the victory”. These texts probably shed light on a third 
passage: siva syona patiloke vi raja which, though translated by Whit¬ 
ney and Lanman: “do thou, propitious, pleasant, bear rule in thy 
husband’s world”, may perhaps rather be taken to imply the sense of: 
“prove to be a worthy representative of the female principle of expan¬ 
sion, i.e. generation” or “spread thyself and be productive” 711 ). 

But this is not all. Viraj also was the hypostatization of the con¬ 
ception of the universe as a totality. It is the all as the totality of 
things, the sum of all existence. “The body of the Viraj is made of 
the material objects in their aggregate. He is the manifested god whose 
senses are the directions, whose body is the five elements, and whose 
consciousness glows with the feeling “I am all” 712 ). AV. 8, 9, 1 
“whence were the two (young of the Viraj) born? out of what world? 
out of which earth?” points in the same direction. 


709) RV. 10, 90, 5; cf. AV. 19, 6, 9. 

710) Brhadar. Up. 4, 2, 3 Viraj is the female partner of Indra. 

711) AV. 14, 2, 74; 8, 9, 11; 14, 1, 64. 

712) See S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, I, London 1948, p. 171 f. 
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Here may especially be noticed the part played by the ideal first 
king Prthu or Prthl. In the above account of Viraj's migration he is 
completely put on a par with the other figures who milked her succes¬ 
sively: when she came to the gods Savitar was the milker, when she 
came to the serpent, the serpent-king Dhrtarastra, when she reached 
the fathers, Antaka (Death). The conclusion must be this that Prthl, 
who milked her when she came to men, is the representative of man¬ 
kind in the same way as Death is the representative of all the deceased, 
as Kubera's son Rajatanabhi represents the ‘spirits' (a class of supra- 
normal beings), and so on. He represents a province of the universe, a 
class of beings, to wit: mankind. 

Accordingly, AV. 9, 10, 24 identifies Viraj with speech, the earth, 
the atmosphere, Prajapati, and death; besides, he (for here the name 
is masculine) is the emperor of those who are accomplished; in his 
control are what was and what is to be (the author adding: “let him 
put in my control what was and what is to be”); 10, 7, 19 viraj- is 
called the udder of the frame of creation (skambha-) , brahman being 
its mouth. This must anyhow mean: a very extensive source of 
nourishment. This trait is in harmony with the frequent identification 
of viraj- with food (anna-, annadya-), emphasized by Renou 713 ). The 
viraj- is not only food, it is also in- 714 ). AV. 12, 3, 11 viraj- is 
identified with dhruva “the fixed quarter”, i.e. the ‘point of the hea¬ 
vens' directly under the feet: we are reminded of 14, 2, 15 where the 
bride when made to stand firm on a stone is addressed as viraj-, 
whereas SB. 12, 6, 1, 40 and elsewhere 715 ) viraj- is identified with 
the earth; cf. also AV. 3, 17, 2. Hence also the connection between 
fixed quarter, viraj- and Visnu alluded to in AV. 15, 7 4 > 5 > Visnu 
being concerned with the axis mundi 716 ). AV. 13^ 3 ^ 5 ^ IS s P°ken of 
as being set in the sun, together with Paramesthin, Agni and others 
(see above). From 8, 9, 10 it appears that she is thought of as ordering 
or arranging, as striding, as being connected with seasons and dawns; 
from “that she is supposed to be the same that ‘first shone forth' 
(' vi-vas-)” ; that she goes among “these other ones (fern.)”, having 
entered (them); that greatness is in her, that she is a bride, a mother, 

713) L. Renou, l.c. ; see also M. Mauss, Melanges-Levi, Paris 1911, p. 333 ; 
Gonda, Early Visnuism, p. 187. 

714) For references E,arly Visnuism, l.c. 

715) Mbh. 12, 262, 41. 
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who has conquered. One can become the abode of virdj- and of all 
the gods and deities by “knowing thus”: AV. 15, 6, 8. AV. 9, 2, 5 
the term under discussion is associated with Vac “Speech” and a 
milk-cow, which is the daughter of Kama, i.e. “Love”. 

In later texts virdj- is also used in the sense of ksatriya-, a member 
of the ruling class: e.g. in the Mahabharata 717 ) where the commenta¬ 
tor Nilakantha explains it by virajamdnah : the king meant is Puru- 
ravas. In illustration of the connotations implied in the term virdj- 
attention may also be drawn to a stanza in the Atharvaveda 718 ) where 
the upper beam of a house which is built is implored to be powerful 
(■ugra -) and virdj-, driving off the enemies. This beam, like another 
virdj-, for instance a king by extending itself in a high position, 
protects the inhabitants of the house. That a mighty and protecting 
power was believed to be inherent in a virdj- may further appear 
from other passages in the same corpus: a special offering is invoked 
to bear rule widely in its own field, being free from disease 719 ). 
Among these who are said to bear that rule is Prajapati; the virdj- 
also became the controlling Indra 720 ), who elsewhere is such a mighty 
personality 721 ). He who vi-rdjati frees from distress 722 ). In the 
Rgveda the verb is not infrequently used, inter alia in the sense 
of “having the disposal of, caring for, guarding, ruling, prosecuting a 
profession, ranking above etc”. 

Viraj may therefore be regarded as having been, in ancient times, 
a power of very high rank representing universal expansiveness, which 
involves: being powerful and creative, and producing food and refresh¬ 
ment. In the etymological explication given by Yaska 723 ) this cha¬ 
racter is, to a certain extent, reflected: according to him the term 
virdj- derives from either virajana-, i.e. “ruling widely, being eminent”, 
or viradhana- “being loose, deviation”, or viprdpana- “expansion”. 
Of course, only the first combination can stand criticism— vi- expres¬ 
sing the idea of distribution, of “being apart, asunder” or “through”— 
and the above brief study of the term may therefore shed some light 


716) See Early Vifnuism, p. 81 ££.; 173. 

717) Mbh. 1, 75, 23. 

718) AV. 3, 12, 6. 

719) AV. 11, 1, 22. 

720) AV. 11, 5, 16. 

721) AV. 6, 98, 2. 

722) AV. 19, 42, 4. 

723) Yaska, Nirukta, 7, 13. 
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on the ideas associated with the root raj- in general and the substantive 
raj an- with which it often combines, in particular. The king is indeed 
characterized by expansiveness, by universality, by creativeness and 
productiveness; he is the totality of the people and the realm. 

As to the connotations expressed by the compound vi-rdjati they 
cannot always be distinguished from the meaning of the simplex. Yet, 
such passages as RV. 5, 63, 7 visvam bhuvanam virajasi “rules the 
whole world” (Mitra and Varuna); 5, 55, 2 “ye rule far and wide” 
(urviyd, Maruts); 1, 3, 12 “thou art mistress over all thoughts” (Saras- 
vati); 5, 8, 5 “thou bearest sway over many foods” (Agni), and 
especially Sat. Br. 8, 5, 1, 5 yo vdva sarvasu diksu virajati sa eva 
virajati “who bears sway in all regions of the universe, he may be said 
to bear sway” unequivocally show that this verb often helps to empha¬ 
size the idea of “widely, everywhere”. Like raj- it can also express 
the idea of “being illustrious, conspicuous, eminent” in various con¬ 
texts dealing with good fortune and prosperity 724 ). 

The word svaraj- “self-ruling, independent” also deserves a passing 

% 

notice. As a compound it belongs to the same group as svapati- (Rgve- 
da) “one’s own lord” 725 ), said of Indra and Agni; svdyasas- (Ved.) 
“glorious, illustrious through one’s own” (Indra, Agni, Soma, the wa¬ 
ters, etc.); svabhanu- (RV.) “self-luminous” (Usas, the Maruts etc.); 
svabhu- (later Upan. and sutras) “self-existent” (Brahma, Visnu, 
Siva); whereas svayu- “ruling of one’s own free will or own right” 
(RV.) is, side by side with svaraj- and svayasastara- , an epithet of 
Indra 726 ). The compound svardjan- “self-ruling, a self-ruler”, which 
inter alia occurs in the Taittirlya-texts, applies to Indra, the brahmans 
etc. 727 ). The term svaraj-, which in the Vedic texts is of considerable 
occurrence, is not infrequently used in a remarkable way 728 ): in con¬ 
nection with the swift celestial courses of the Asvins; with the im¬ 
mortal Maruts, with a “foremost heaven-winner”, with Indra whom 


724) See Aspects of early Visnuism, p. 200. 

725) That means: “iiber den kein anderer gebietet” (H. Grassmann, Worter- 
buch sum Rig-veda, 1626). 

726) Rgveda 3, 45, 5. 

727) For the opposite anyarajan- see Chandogya-upanisad 7, 25, 2. 

728) See Rgveda 1, 181, 2; 5, 58, 1; Atharvaveda 5, 2, 8; Rgveda 1, 61, 9; 
8, 81, 4; 61, 2; 45, 5; 49, 2; 8, 69, 17; 7, 66, 6; 2, 28, 1; Atharvaveda 10, 7, 31; 
Rgveda 1, 80; 5, 66, 6. 
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people worship respectfully, who in extent surpasses heaven, earth 
and atmosphere, who is the one who disposes of possessions, who is 
to wield the power called ojas, who is the first among the highest; 
with the Adityas and their mother Aditi, “the protectors of the in¬ 
violable divine ordinances, who as ‘kings’ ( rajanah, i.e. svaminah 
“lords” Sayana) are very powerful”; with the rich and wealthy Va- 
runa, who shall surpass all others in greatness. Autocracy (. svdrdjyam ) 
is in the Atharvaveda characterized as that beyond which there is 
nothing else existent. It belongs to Indra after having defeated the 
Vrtra, that is to say, after having expelled him from heaven and 
earth. But the svdrdjyam of Mitra and Varuna is also qualified as 
most expansive ( vyacistha -) and “protecting many” ( bahupayya -). 

We now have to return for a moment to the ntrdjana ceremony. 
On the authority of Varahamihira 729 ), whose description probably 
is the oldest of those extant, the king “whose soldiers, horses ( vdjin -) 
and elephants are most pleased, whose army is glittering from the 
beams of stainless weapons, whose army shows no evil symptoms 
(resultant on bad omina) and strikes terror into the ranks of the 
enemy, shall soon conquer the earth”. The king who performs the 
rite must, in full pomp, take his seat on a tiger-skin; a priest touches 
horses, soldiers, elephants, and the king himself with ‘holy’ water 
pronouncing prayers for the expiation of sin and the prosperity of 
the kingdom (santikapaustikamantraih) ; the rite is stated to cause a 
state of appeasement of evil for the weal of the kingdom ( sdntim 
rastravivrddhyai) . After the ceremony the king mounts and moves 
with his army in the northeasterly direction, like Indra amid the 
victorious gods. The expiatory character of the rite is also evident 
from the construction of a “seat of appeasement” (santisadman-) on 
an approved spot, to the north-east of the town, of an arched doorway 
(torana -) under which the horse is to be led 730 ), and of various 
auspicious and evil-averting objects and figures, such as banners, 
amulets, fishes. As already emerges from the description given in the 
preceding part of this treatise it is the king himself who has an im¬ 
portant share in the performance of the rites. Indian authorities in 


729) Varahamihira (6th cent. A.D.), Brhatsamhita, a. 44, 28; 13; 20; 21; 
22; 26. 
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giving their opinion about the rite are also explicit on this point 731 ). 

May this fact shed some light upon the signification of the rite 
and on the name with which it is denoted? The interpretation of the 
term given by Ksirasvamin: nirajana- means ajana- i.e. “throwing 
( ksepa -) of propitiatory water” does not convince: although water is 
used, the combination with the verb aj- “to drive (cattle etc.)” is un¬ 
common. The explication alternatively proposed by the same commen¬ 
tator (“das vollige Erglanzen-lassen von Reittier, Waffe u.s.w. mit 
Mantra und Feuerbrand” 732 )) seems to be right in that it is based on 
the analysis nis + raj-. In the modern dictionaries two meanings of 
nirdjayati are distinguished: “to cause to shine upon, illuminate” and 
“to perform the nirajana ceremony”. On closer inspection it seems 
however possible to maintain that there is only one meaning: “to 
lustrate or purify”. Compare Probodhacandrodaya 2, 8 without 
touching his feet the princes purify the surface of the ground beside 
his foot-stool with the rays of their crest jewels (cf. also 4, 30 +): as 
is well known jewels were highly valued, inter alia because of their 
supposed power of dispelling enemies, danger and various misfortunes; 
they can also purify, bestow wealth, children, triumph and good 
health, in short they may give what one desires 733 ). The original or 
etymological sense of the verb may therefore have been “to remove 
(nis- “away, forth”), by applying a special lustral power, evil in¬ 
fluences”, the lustral power being implied in a display of the power 
or the manifestation of the idea contained in the root raj- 734 ), i.e. by 
a display of majesty, royal power and splendour. In the course of time 
the original sense was, anyhow, forgotten 735 ). 


730) For this act of lustration see Meyer, Trilogie III, p. 334, s.v. torana-. 

731) See e.g. Amarakosa 2, 8, 94, where the nirajana is identified with the 
lohabhisara- ceremony or “iron-attack” (“Eisenentsendung”) which is to be per¬ 
formed by kings, and K§irasvamin J s commentary ( Trivandrum Sanskrit Series 
51, ad 2, 8, 94 a), where both ceremonies, though distinguished, are closely 
associated. 

732) Losch, o.c., p. 53. 

733 ) See e.g. Varahamihira, Brhatsamhita, ch. 80 ff.; 81, 22 mahapavitra -; 
82, 6 the sovereign who wears a special ruby shall never be ill or poisoned; there 
will be always rain in his domain and he annihilates his enemies. 

734) For the sense of the compound one might compare: nih-sic- “to pour 
away, remove”; nir-mrj- “to rub or wipe off”; nir-vid- “to do away with”; 
ni-ruc- “to drive away by shining” etc. 

735 ) Cf. e.g. Bhavabhuti, Uttararamacarita, 6, 18. 
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There may be room here for an etymological digression in order to 
illustrate the original meaning of the root raj-, which in my opinion 
originally expressed the idea of “stretching (out), stretching oneself 
out”, the king being the one who “stretched himself out and protected 
(other men) under his powerful arms” 736 ). The same gesture can 
however also serve to enforce obedience (cf. e.g. RV. 2, 38, 2). 
Besides, it was of course thought possible for divine powers to stretch 
out their arms and hands; in the Rgveda the god Savitar, the divine 
motor and impeller, is stated to stand erect, broad-handed ( prthupani -) 
and to extent his arms, so as to make himself obeyed by all beings. 

In a thorough examination of the noun rajas Burrow rightly con¬ 
cluded that this word etymologically belongs to the root raj- “to 
stretch (out)”, that is to say: to the same root which is contained in 
raj- “king”. From a study of the contexts in which the word rajas is 
used in the Rgveda it emerges that “space, expanse, extent” is its 
most usual meaning 737 ). In a particular sense it applies to the inter¬ 
mediate space between sky and earth: Agni is said to have gone 
through the rajas, i.e. the space between heaven and earth; the sun 
pervades it with its rays; the three-wheeled chariot of the Asvins 
which appears in the sky before dawn moves round it; in so doing it 
resembles the sun. The sacrifice is compared to the rajas which has 
expanded ( vitata -). But in the plural the reference is to the regions 
of space in general, and in the dual to heaven and earth. We also hear 
of a divo rajah “the expanse of the sky”. Elsewhere a stretch of 
country or distance is meant: “the swift steeds traversing the rajas 
with their steps beat on the surface of the earth with their hoofs”. 
Similarly, with regard to an eminent courser. The extent (rajas) of 
the earth or universe is not big enough to contain Indra. The word can 


736) For a more detailed discussion of the meaning of this root I refer to a 
paper Semantisches zu idg. reg- “Konig” und zur Wurzel reg- u (sich aus)- 
strecken” which is to appear in the Zeitschrift fur vergl. Sprachforschung 
{Kuhns Zeitschrift). 

737) On rajas see especially T. Burrow in the Bulletin of the School of Or. 
and Afr. Studies 12, London 1948, p. 645 ff. — Cf. RV. 1, 58, 1; 3, 1, 5; 1, 50, 
7; 84, 1; 4, 36, 1; 45, 2; 6; 1, 83, 2; 1, 62, 5; 2, 31, 2; 10, 56, 5 I 8, 77, 5; 7, 21, 
6; 1, 52, 14; 50, 7; 6, 61, 11; 5, 48, 2. — As already pointed out by Burrow, 
p. 648, the Avestan razah- (V. 8, 97) has a similar meaning, duire asahi razar)hqm 
does not mean “fern an einem Ort der Einsamkeit” (Bartholomae), but “in a 
remote district of the regions of space (of the world)”. 
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also apply to a divine being. Heaven and earth are not equal to Indra 
in size, and the rivers have not reached the limit of his extent (rajas). 
The rajas is called “broad, wide” ( prthu-, uru-). The verb tan- “to 
spread, extend” is sometimes used in connection with rajas. 

XXII 

It would not be improper here to go into a brief discussion of the 
term cakravartin-, the title of the emperor who according to the later 
belief 738 ) consisted of a part of Visnu, i.e. was a partial incarnation 
of that Supreme Deity. The dictionaries 739 ) in translating it by “a 
ruler the wheels of whose chariot roll everywhere without obstruction, 
emperor, sovereign of the world”, follow Indian explications 740 ). 
However, -vartin- at the end of a compound regularly conveys the 
sense of “being situated, abiding, staying in etc.”: cf. kanthavartin — 
“being in the throat” (Kalidasa); parsvavartin- “standing by the side, 
attendant” (kavya); madhyavartin- “being in the middle, central” 
(kavya etc.); vasavartin- “being under the control of” (Mbh. etc.), 
etc. 741 ). The remarkable mandalavartin- which occurs in the Bhaga- 
vata-purana in the sense of “governor of a province or ruler of a 
small kingdom”, though obviously formed after the model of cakra¬ 
vartin- points the same way. The compound guruvartin- (epics) means 
“behaving respectfully towards parents or venerable persons” is not 
essentially different, the relation between the members of the com¬ 
pound being unaltered. So the term cakravartin-, though occurring as 
early as the Maitri-upanisad, I, 4 can hardly be interpreted otherwise. 
The explanation “who sets rolling the wheel (of his dominion), turner 


738) Cf. e.g. Brahmanda Pur. 1, 29, 78. 

739) Cf. Petrograd Diet. 2, 911; Monier-Williams 381. 

740) However, the authorities do not agree in all respects. Nilakantha, on 
Mbh. 1, 74, 127 for instance, observes: cakram rathacakram djnd vd anyatarena 
sarvam vydpnotiti cakravartx. Cf. the Mitaksara on Yajn. 1, 266 pravrttacakratd : 
a p ra tiha tdj data. 

741) It is not difficult to give some parallels of adjectives in -in- denoting a 
close contact, a person who is charged or entrusted with a task, an “Inhaber” etc.: 
see J. Wackernagel-A. Debrunner, Altindische Grammatik, II 2 , Gottingen 
1954 P- 333 ff-; compare especially such titles as sresthin- “a distinguished man, 
chief of an association, head of a guild” and paramesthin- “chief, principal”. 
Being more specialized in sense they cannot be called complete synonyms of 
their “Grundwort”. 
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of the wheel” 742 ) which is not incompatible with the rules of Sanskrit 
grammar 743 ) may perhaps be regarded as a re-interpretation. If this 
be correct, the only point which needs clearing up is: what is meant 
by a cakra- in this connection? 

What then is a cakra-? The original, i.e. etymological sense of the 
word is “wheel”: Avestan cayra (Yt. 10, 136), Engl, wheel etc., 
belonging, with other words, to the root k u el- “to turn, move round”. 
It does not seem to be an unwarranted supposition that already in pre¬ 
historic times the word could also express related meanings: the cognate 
xuxXo<; expresses, in the earlier Greek texts, mostly the sense of “ring, 
circle”; moreover, it can, partly in comparatively ancient documents, 
stand for “any circular body”. It is on the other hand beyond doubt 
that the wheel had already at an early period, what is sometimes in¬ 
correctly qualified as a metaphorical or symbolical value, that is to say 
that it involved conceptions of a ritual or magi co-religious order 744 ). 
The cakra- or wheel as a ‘symbol’ is generally assumed to be derived 
from the wheel of the sun which in its daily course illumines and rules 
the earth 745 ). That the ‘symbolism’ of the wheel was present to the 


742) Cf. also the Petrograd Diet. II, 911 : “der die Rader seines Wagens 
nngehemmt iiber alle Lander rollen lasst”. 

743) See Wackernagel-Debrunner, o.c., p. 342 f. 

744) The ancient texts supply a large number of instances of the important 
role played by the wheel in the thought of Vedic men. The wheel of the chariot 
of the sun is e.g. mentioned RV. 1, 121, 13; 130, 9; 174, 5; 175, 4; 5, 31, 11; 
it is checked by Indra: 4, 28, 2, or stolen by the same god: 4, 30, 4; 5, 291, 10. 
It may be added that this chariot which is the visible representation of the year 
and of time in general — hence the wheel of the year e.g. RV. 1, 164, 11 — has 
only one wheel: 1, 164, 2; AV. 10, 8, 7; the sun is said to make it turn: 7, 63, 
2 (cf. 1, 164, 14); 2,11, 20. We find the wheel also in similes. RV. 6, 24, 3, the 
two worlds being compared to two wheels, Indra to the axle which reaches 
beyond them (cf. 10, 89, 4). All worlds, abodes, or beings ( bhuvana -) are called 
wheels: AV. 19, 53, 1 ; cf. 9, 9, 2 etc.; or all beings are placed on a revolving 
wheel: RV. 1, 164, 13 (cf. 11; AV. 9, 9, 14). The wheel of dominion — thus 
Geldner — occurs RV. 10, 93, 9, Indra being the one who controls it; 8, 63, 8 
the same god protects or helps along the turning wheel; cf. also 10, 89, 2. 

745) For the wheel see also K. A. Tiemann, in H. Bachtold-Staubli, Hand- 
worterbucli des deutschen Aberglaubens VII, p. 463 ff.: “Das Rad findet ... 
eine so verschiedenartige Anwendung, dass es nicht moglich ist, diese Formen 
alle auf eine Grundvorstellung zuriickzufiihren: ... magisch, apotropaisch, Ora- 
kelkraft ...; haufig ... im Kulte des Jahresfeuers: alle Glaubensausserungen be- 
ziehen sich nur auf die Verbreitung von Fruchtbarkeit und Gedeihen oder auf 
die Abwehr von Schaden und feindlichen Damonen. In den meisten Fallen sind 
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‘Indian mind’ is also apparent from Kalidasa’s statement that the 
sovereign who could achieve the ideal of ruling the entire world under 
one umbrella, drove a chariot of unchecked course up to the end of 
directions, and similar phrases which also recur in inscriptions 746 ). 

According to the Petrograd Dictionary 747 ) cakra- is sometimes 
equivalent to rdstra- “dominion” meaning “das iiber die Lander hin- 
rollende Rad des Monarches, Herrschaft” (“the wheel of a monarch’s 
chariot rolling over his dominions, realm, sovereignty”). I would 
propose the following emendation, taking cakra- to be the ‘symbol’ 
or rather representation of conquering efficacy. On the one hand the 
wheel constitutes the moving power of a carriage, and chariot races 
are, as we already know, a very important means of generating vaja- 
and obtaining or establishing dominion. On the other hand the sun 
which is itself a wheel, ever invincible and ever indefatigable, turns 
its circle in the sky and the universe. We must recall to memory the 
famous Buddhist dhammacakka, the so-called Wheel of Law, or, 
rather, the conquering efficacy, perfection, supremacy implicated in 
the Dhamma, which like the sun illumines and rules the earth, and 
the likewise Buddhist brahmacakka “the excellent wheel”, i.e. the 
doctrine of the Buddha. The wheel is representative of the uni¬ 
versality of the spiritual dominion of the Enlightened One, whose 
secular counterpart is the universal earthly monarch, both of them 
manifesting the same universal principle, the former on the spiritual, 
the latter on the secular plane. To roll or move the wheel belongs to 


Rader und Scheibe nicht viel mehr als das Mittel, um die Zauberkraft des Jahres- 
feuers auf einen moglichst grossen Umkreis auszudehnen. Haufig findet man 
im deutschen Volksglauben die Vorstellung, dass Damonen zu bestimmten Zeiten 
auf einem Wagen oder einer Radwelle umziehen. Des ofteren begegnet bei 

Festen und E^mziigen der Brauch, Rader, die meist . in drehender Bewegung 

gehalten werden, mitzufiihren. Eine ziemliche Bedeutung besitzt das Rad im 
altdeutschen Rechtsleben”. Special attention may be drawn to a symbolism 
already known to Plato (Phaedrus 24) : the wheel, as “symbol” of motion, can 
express the idea of life in general. [Now see also L. Silburn, Instant et cause, 
Paris 1955, p. 14 ff.]. 

746) Cf. Kal. Ragh. 2, 47; 3, 4; Sak. 7, 33 etc.; Mathura stone Inscription 
of Candragupta II, etc. 

747) Petr. Diet. II, 907, 11. — In a stanza to be pronounced during the 
slmantonnayana (see e.g. Kane, Hist, of Dharmas. II, p. 222 f.) it reads: “fixed 
is the wheel (i.e. dominion) of this river (i.e. the river near which the sacrificer 
lives)”. 
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a king: “I am that king, that peerless king of dhamma; in accordance 
with dhamma I roll my cakka” (“wheel of Truth”) 748 ). Needless to 
observe that Buddha is the cakravartin- par excellence. 

It will however be difficult to assert that the other meanings and 
connotations must be kept completely apart. The “wheel” could, for 
instance in magic and yoga, also be a ‘centre’ containing power 749 ). 
It may in this connection be useful to observe that the ‘symbolism' 
connected with kingship plays also an important part in those rites 
which, in the Tantrist practices of a later period, centre in the 
mandala- or ‘mystic’ circle 750 ). The ceremonies performed in a 
mandala- are in essence an abhiseka-, i.e. a royal consecration; before 
entering the circle the pupil who is to be initiated is presented with 
the royal insignia. He becomes free, i.e. superior to the cosmic powers,, 
he becomes a sovereign. May we, by analogy with this ritual, which 
probably is much older than our sources, infer from the above data 
that a cakravartin- originally was a king who participated in the con¬ 
quering efficacy of the ‘wheel’, i.e. of the sun, of the vaja-winning 
and ‘imperialistic’ chariot, of a power centre of universality, of uni¬ 
versal dominion? Some importance may perhaps be attached to the 
epithets added to the cakravartin’s cakra- 751 ): it spreads abroad, is 
brilliant, heavenly, invincible. The central and dominant position of 
the person who occupies a place in a ‘wheel’ may also be illustrated 
by a passage in an upanisad 752 ): like the spokes on the hub of a 
wheel, everything is established on (in) life, the Rgveda, the Yajur- 
veda, the Samaveda, nobility ( ksatra -) and the brahmanical class. So 
the term cakravartin- might have come to denote a universal king—a 
king who according to Buddhist sources rules the earth surrounded 
by the ocean or the pathavimandala, “the circle of the earth” 753 ): 


748) Suttanipata 3, 7, 554. The Buddhists also hold that the main treasure of 
the emperor, the cakkaratana, which is a sort o£ palladium of dominion, wins 
the various quaters of the world for him. Wherever it halts, all the chiefs of that 
quarter acclaim him as their sovereign. 

749) I refer to M. Eliade, Le yoga, Paris 1954, p. 237 ft.; 243 ff.; 394. 

750) See G. Tucci, Teoria e pratica del mandala , Rome 1949; Eliade, o.c. f 
p. 225. 

751) Cf. Mbh. 1, 74, 127 tasya tat prathitam cakram pravartata mahdtmanah[ 
bhdsvaram divyam ajitam lokasamnadanam mahat. 

752) Prasna Up. 2, 6. 

753 ) See also W. Kirfel, Die Kosmographie der Inder, Bonn u. Leipzig, 
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“he who is placed in the cakra-” is he who like the sun is the centre, 
lord and sustainer of the world, its eye and life-giver; coinciding with 
the axis mundi the sovereign could reside only in the middle. 

It must, however, be emphasized that the cakravartin idea was 
largely theoretical and perhaps even utopian in character. In contra¬ 
distinction to the many authors who liked to dwell on this ideal of 
kingship the politicians, who based their doctrines on worldly interest, 
developed the theory of the vijigisu- or conquerer, i.e. the king who 
is desirous of victory and desires to conquer his neighbours. According 
to Kamandaka 8, 21 the vijigisu- occupies a position at the head, or in 
the centre, of a group of 'states’ or kingdoms. This group of states 
is called a mandala-. Although this term in this connection is usually 
translated by “circle of a king’s near and distant neighbours with 
whom he must maintain political and diplomatic relations”, the num¬ 
ber of these relations varying from 3 to 9 or even 11, it is clear that 

it is identical with the same word mandala- as used in other contexts. 

• • 

It is, however, also plain that the whole conception of mandala- in 
this connection stands or falls with the belief that one of the petty 
rulers of a certain area—whose aim it is to render tributary those 
whose kingdoms lie on the borders of his own territory—pretends to 
be its centre. This ruler, the vijigisu-, is accordingly considered the 
mandalanabhi- or “centre (chief) of a circle of neighbouring prin¬ 
ces.” This term actually occurs in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa 9, 15. It 
may be parenthetically noticed that the same poet in the same canto 
(9, 2) of this work uses the word mandala- in the sense of the circle 
of his own subjects. From these and similar passages it may therefore 
be inferred that the idea of the central character of the king, whether 
he ruled his own country or enjoyed the position of a paramount 
sovereign, here again, underlies a whole complex of ideas connected 
with sovereignty. These considerations may perhaps be an argument 
in favour of the above supposition with regard to the original sense 
of the term cakravartin-. 

Another explication of the term has recently been proposed by 
Zimmer 754 ) who regards it as deriving from cakravarta- “the cir¬ 
cumference of the mighty mountain-range that surrounds the world, 


754) H. Zimmer, Philosophies of India, New-York 1951, p. 128 ff.; cf. also 
the same, The Art of India, New-York 1955, I, p. 245. 
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beyond the enveloping world-ocean, like a rim”. The cakravartin- 
would, then, be “he the rim of whose ‘wheel’ ( cakra -) is the uni¬ 
verse”, the king himself being the hub of the earth. To this view 
there are obvious objections, first that cakravarta- in the above sense 
does not appear in our texts, the word for that range of mountains 
being cakravala and in the second place that “owner of the circum¬ 
ference of mountains at the extremity of the universe” does not neces¬ 
sarily imply “ruler of the universe” 755 ). 

XXIII 

Now that we have traced out the main beliefs and customs con¬ 
nected with the ‘divinity’ of kings it is time to turn once more to 
Prthu, the first king, that is to say the archetype and primordial model 
of any actual ruler. The way in which he, in the days of yore, was 
invested with dominion and compelled the earth to yield a sufficient 
supply of food is not without significance for those who wish to 
gain an insight into the ancient Indian beliefs with regard to the 
•essence of kingship. Just as to recount the origins of the human race 
serves to perpetuate human life, and especially the community or 
social group, so can we be sure that to relate the story of the insti¬ 
tution of kingship and the achievements of the first king was a means 
of ensuring not only the continuance of kingship in general, but also 
of those particular features of kingship which are emphasized in the 
story. 

The oldest trait of the tradition concerning the primeval Prthu 
seems to be that he i.e. PrthI son of Vena, milked Vi raj when she, 
according to a difficult ‘hymn’ of the Atharvaveda 756 ), went through 


755 ) For a description of the Buddhist cakravartin see Digha Nikaya, 17, 
7 ff.; 26, 4 (translated by T. W. and C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, II and III, London 1910 and 1921). As is well known the ancient 
Cambodian king was at a later period not only the centre of the world but also 
identical to the main god. His “symbol”, the lihga-, was established and revered 
on a high mountain which was considered the centre of the universe and a copy 
•of the world-mountain. See e.g. P. Mus, Cultes indiens et indigenes du Champa, 
Bull. de I’ecole franc, de I’Extr. Orient 33, p. 406 ff.; Ph. van Akkeren, Een 
gedrocht en toch de volmaakte mens, Thesis Utrecht 1951, p. 12 f. During the 
reign of a cakravartin the earth will extend to 100000 leagues and all people 
will be wealthy and prosperous. 

756) AV. 8, 10, esp. st. 24. 
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a series of migrations and metamorphoses: he milked from her agri¬ 
culture and grain, on which men subsist; on that occasion the earth 
was the milking-pail. In the Satapatha-brahmana a PrthI (= Prthu) 
is referred to as “the first of men who was installed as a king” 757 ). 
Thereupon he wished to secure all food. After “they had offered for 
him the so-called />ar/Aa-oblations—this term deriving from his name— 
he appropriated to himself all food here on earth including the forest 
beasts.” He makes his appearance also in other brahmanas, being 
recorded as the one who by means of a particular saman obtained 
the supremacy over wild and domesticated animals 758 ). These early 
allusions receive a consistent literary form in the Mahabharata and 
the puranas. 

In the great epic 759 ) Prthu is described as the first emperor of 
the world who was installed ( samrajye ) by the mighty sages ( mahar- 
sayah) on the celebration of his rajasuya sacrifice 760 ). After having 
conquered all his enemies, he extended ( prathita -, a more modern 
term might be: consolidated) his empire, for which he came to be 
called Prthu-. Protecting his subjects from wounds and injuries 
( ksatat ) he proved to be a true ksatriya-. Because his subjects on 
seeing him said that they were delighted ( raktah ) he obtained the title 
raja. The earth yielded corn without being cultivated and she fulfilled 
all his desires (she was his cow of plenty: kamadhuk). The cows 
also yielded milk whenever desired, and every lotus-bud was filled 
with honey. The fruits were nectareous and full of flavour, and none 
went without food. In his kingdom men lived free from fear and 
diseases. Neither decrepititude nor calamity prevailed. When Prthu 
went to the sea, its waves became solidified. The mountains opened 
a wav for him and his standard never broke (i.e. was never ob- 
structed). Gods, asuras, manes, sages, ascetics, ordinary men, animals,, 
trees and mountains declared him to be their emperor, protector, 
delighter, saviour, and father, and asked him for the boons which 
they desired to obtain in order to live in plenty and happiness for 

757 ) Sat. Br. 5, 3, 5, 4. 

758) Pane. Br. 13, 5, 19 f. Cf. also T.Br. 2, 7, 5, 1; J.U.Br. 1, 10, 9 etc. 

759) Mbh. 7, a. 69. 

760) Special attention may be drawn to the diversity in particulars — which 
sometimes even passes into mutual contradiction — in the ‘‘theories’’ about 
kingship to be found in the epics. See e.g. Hillebrandt, Altindische Politik , 
p. 9 ff. 
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endless years. Then taking his bow and arrows, and meditating for 
a while he asked the earth to give his subjects the milk (i.e. the 
edibles etc.) which they wished to possess. After having stipulated 
that the king should look upon her as his own daughter, the earth 
consented and Prthu arranged for the milking. Thereupon the whole 
assemblage of creatures began to milk her successively: the trees 
obtained buds, the mountains jewels and useful plants, the celestials 
everything capable of imparting energy ( urjaskarani ); men cultivation 
and crops, the serpent poison, the seven sages knowledge of the 
supreme brahman, the raksasas the power of disappearing, the waves 
the svadha, i.e. the food of clarified butter etc. usually offered to 
them. Thus the earth gave every class of beings the objects of their 
respective desire. The king celebrated various sacrifices. In another 
book of the great epic 761 ) the poet emphasizes that during Prthu’s 
reign the earth produced crops without being tilled, that every leaf 
of the trees bore honey, that every cow gave plenty of milk. Prthu 
also removed the rocks which lay all around causing the hills and 
mountains to increase in size. After his coronation which was per¬ 
formed by Visnu, Indra and the other lokapalas, the earth came 
incarnate to him with a tribute of gems and jewels; the kings of the 
rivers and of the mountains gave him inexhaustible wealth. Horses, 
cars, elephants and men came into existence as soon as he thought of 
them. He caused all creatures to consider righteousness the most 
important good. Visnu himself, who confirmed his power, entered 
his body. Therefore the entire universe adored Prthu. 

Comment is hardly needed: it is perfectly plain that Prthu is the 
ideal king. At the end of the detailed account it is emphasized that 
he was superior to the living king to whom this story was told. The 
ideal king embodied all virtues which are generally attributed to any 
king. He is the one who protects the earth and her inhabitants and 
who causes her to give what is desired by any class of beings. Even 
the demons and the manes derive great benefit from the government 
of a good king. Without him animals, trees and mountains are 
frustrated in their most vital functions and in their very raison d’etre. 
The ideal king is the true mediator, nay he is the divinity who sets 


761) Mbh. 12, 29, 139 ff.; 59, 115 ft. Cf. also 3, a. 185. 
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in motion the productiveness of the earth, life and fruitfulness of all 
classes of beings and objects which exist on her surface. 

In the puranical account 762 ) the story of Prthu’s reign is usually 
preceded by that of his wicked father Vena, who, though inaugurated 
monarch of the earth, prohibited worship and sacrifice. Angry at the 
decay of religion the sages beat him to death 761 ). But then anarchy 
arose. The rsis rubbed Vena’s right arm “and from it sprang the 
majestic Prthu, resplendent in body, and glowing like the manifested 
Agni”. Prthu then became invested with universal dominion. His sub¬ 
jects besought him for the food which the earth withheld. He seized his 
bow to compel her to give it. Thereupon she assumed the form of a 
cow and fled, but being unable to escape she finally complied. In this 
variant of the story Prthu is placed against the dark background of 
tyranny and anarchy. Only the good king is able to make the right 
use of the divine powers inherent in his high office. It is further 
noteworthy that other institutions, too, were attributed to Prthu. The 
origin of bards and eulogists for instance was also placed in his 
time 764 ). 

Another stream of tradition regarding the origin of monarchy holds 
that Manu 765 ), the father of the human race, was also the first king. 
Although he at first refused to assume royalty owing to the sinful 
nature of man, he finally consented after people had granted him a 


762) I refer to F. E. Pargiter, Ancient Indian historical tradition, London 
1922, p. 40, n. 3. 

763) It may be of interest to notice that in the Harivamsa (1, 5, 15 ff.) 
mlecchas, i.e. barbarians, and dasyus, i.e. impious men, enemies of the gods who 
neglect the essential rites, outcasts, including robbers, wild hill-tribes etc. orig¬ 
inated from king Vena’s sins. They are up to the present day the living evidence 
of the terrible results of sins perpetrated by so powerful a being as is the king. 
Gf. e.g. also Mbh. 2, 5, 76; 12, 228, 77; 13, 125, 9; Dlghanikaya 1, 85 ff.; 
Ivamand. N.S. 5, 82 := Agni Pur. 239, 46. This double aspect of royal power and 
behaviour is commented upon also in the literature of other peoples. Often 
however the terrible and wicked behaviour of the king is said to inspire terror 
to the internal and external enemies. Thus for instance in a — corrupted — 
Sanskrit stanza in the beginning of the Javanese version of the Virataparvan; 
see A. A. Fokker, Wirdtaparwa I, The Hague 1938, p. 1. 

764) I refer to F. E. Pargiter, o.c ., p. 16; cf. Brahmantja Pur. 2, 29, 74 ff. 

765) For Mbh. 12, 67 and the first king in general see E. Kuhn, Zu den 
arischen Anschauungen vom Konigtum, Festschrift-V. Thomsen, Leipzig 1912, 
p. 214 ff. 
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fixed share of the produce of their labour. To Manu, who is sometimes 
styled a father, was attributed the great service of establishing peace 
among men, but also the invention of sacrifice, the introduction of fire 
and probably of agriculture 766 ). It is difficult to agree with those who 
would consider this prototype of the elected king—the election of a 
monarch is indeed often mentioned 767 )—to be an argument for the 
thesis that kingship was a purely human or secular institution 768 ). 
First, how a particular king acceded to the throne was one thing, 
another what were the ideas connected with kingship in general, with 
its essence and with the place it occupied in the scheme of things and 
the order of the world. Then, the very account of Manu’s election 
expressly stated first that in crowning a king it is Indra who is 
crowned 769 ); a man who strives after his own prosperity ( bhuti -) 
should adore the king as he adores Indra himself, and secondly, that 
as soon as Manu has accepted to be king he was endued with great 
energy ( tejas ) with which he seemed to shine. Seeing that power 
(mahattvam) of Manu who was like Indra, the inhabitants of the 
earth became stricken with fear and began to follow their respective 
duties. Going round the world like a cloud charged with rain he 
suppressed everywhere all acts of wickedness. Thus it is the living 
representation of the royal function among men which inspires awe 
and veneration, irrespective as to how he had acceded to the throne. 

In an Atharvavedic hymn to Rohita, i.e. the sun as the Ruddy 
One 770 ), which was considered by Bloomfield 771 ) to have developed 
into “an allegorical exaltation of a king and his queen”, the person 
speaking expresses the wish 772 ) that this Ruddy One with favouring 
mind will, in concord with the kingdom-supporting ( rdstrabhrtah ) 
gods who go around the sun, assign kingdom to him. The adjective 
rdstrabhrt- is, as we have already seen 773 ), also used to qualify the 
king himself. This being or power called rohita-, which “has generated 


766) Cf. e.g. Mbh. 12, a. 67; RV. 1, 36; 10; 8, 19, 21; 30, 2; 10, 63, 7. 
Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 138 ff. 

767) See e.g. Bandyopadhyaya, ox., I, p. 234. 

768) Thus Bandhyopadhyaya, o.c., passim. 

769) Mbh. 12, 67, 4; 30 ff. 

770) Ath. V. 13, 1. 

771) M. Bloomfield, in the American Journal of Philology 12, p. 429 ff. 

772) Ath. V. 13, 1, 35. 

773) See Numen 3/1956, 41; 4 ^ 957 , 5 °- 
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this all”, is further requested 774 ) to “enter this kingdom” and “to 
bear” the person addressed “unto kingdom”. After having been dis¬ 
covered by the six wide ones, i.e. the spaces, “he brought the kingdom 
hither” 775 ): so much is clear that the sun is considered to have been, 
by intermediary of the regions of the universe, instrumental in 
creating, introducing, or establishing kingship. In the next stanza this 
idea is specified: “he has brought your kingship”, so that the scorners 
have scattered and “security has become yours”. 

There is one point of some slight interest regarding the rivalry 
between the gods and the asuras which might find a place here: after 
having overpowered the latter the gods won the kingdom by means of 
a series of prayers and oblations called the rastrabhrtah “supporters 
of kingdom”; that is, according to the Taittirlya-samhita 776 ), why 
the rastrabhrtah have their name. They should therefore be resorted 
to by the man who desires to win the kingdom 777 ). 

A curious account of the relation between the ruler and the people 
may perhaps be read in the story 778 ) of the self-existent brahman- 
(neuter) which while performing asceticism came to the conviction 
that, as there is no perpetuity in asceticism, it should offer up itself 
in all the creatures ( bhuta -), and then, at the “all-sacrifice” ( sarva - 
medha-) offer all the creatures in itself. Thereupon it (he) attained 
the supremacy over all the creatures. The sacrificer can gain his end 
by imitating the god 779 ). 

From a consideration of these various accounts of the origin of 
kingship the remarkable fact emerges that—apart from such individual 
instances as the divine descent of the epic heroes and so on—no 
theories were enunciated concerning a divine origin of kings or dy¬ 
nasties. Even the legitimacy of individual rulers and dynasties does 
not seem to have been a matter of much care or dispute to those who 
discussed the function and position of the ruler. “Sukra—an authority 
on nlti—wants us to understand that the king is great only from his 
station, but that as an individual he is just a mortal among mortals. 


774) Ibid. st. 1. 

775) Ibid. st. 4. 

776) Taitt. Samh. 3, 4, 6, 2. 

777) For these formulas see e.g. Taitt. Samh. 3, 4, 7; Vaj. Samh. 18, 38-44 etc. 

778) Sat. Br. 13, 7, 1, 1; Sankh. Sr. su. 16, 15, 1. 

779) For the sarvamedha see A. Hillebrandt, Ritualliteratur, p. 154. 
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The office of kingship ... may be conceded to be sacred, but not the 
person who happens to hold it" 780 ). There is also room for the 
observation that these traditions and speculations on the origin of 
kingship contain no traces of such 'primitive’ sorcerer-kings or priest- 
kings as often are a subject of discussion among ethnologists 781 ). 

One might be under the impression that a more or less utilitarian 
justification of kingship does not fail to make its appearance in our 
sources. Some authorities in the epics and in works produced in the 
same period seem to venerate the office of the head of the government 
mainly on account of the manifold services rendered to mankind. But 
this does not mean that they regarded kingship completely as a merely 
human institution and the king as a public servant in the modern 
sense of the term. A similar utilitarian justification of the worship 
of the gods is given in the well-known stanza of the Bhagavadgita 782 ), 
expressing a common Indian conviction: by strengthening the divine 
power men strengthen themselves. Decay of religion, like absence of 
royal authority, results in fatal losses in welfare and happiness. 
Worship, and the very existence of divine powers in general are, 
from this point of view, extremely pragmatic affairs. 

XXIV 

That the prime minister, or the ministers collectively, and the high 
officials in general, were an important element of the state is no news 
to anyone who has read such books as the Manusmrti or the Artha- 
sastra with any care. It seems therefore worth while to examine their 
function and their relation to the king more closely. An interesting 
statement is found in Kautilya’s Arthasastra 783 ): it is the king who 
appoints ministers and who replaces them by others if they are liable 
to what is called vyasana-, which means, generally speaking, "evil, 
misfortune, ill-luck, evil predicament", and being a source of evil for 
others (in this connection for the state), originates in attachment to 
evil passions or sinful activities 784 ), in short "all that removes wel- 

780) B. K. Sarkar, The political institutions, p. 174. 

781) See e.g. J. G. Frazer, Lectures on the early history of kingship, London 
1905, p. 106 ££. ; van der Leeuw, Religion, ch. 26, 3. 

782) Bhagavadgita 3, 11. 

783) Kaut. AS. 127, 12 ff. 

784) See also Meyer, Buch v. Welt. u.S. p. 492, n. 2. 
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fare from man" 785 ). The king is constantly intent upon honouring 
those who deserve to be honoured and in restraining those who are 
culpable and corruptible. But whether the elements of the state are 
like ministers, the purohita, and others, human beings or whether they 
are not, it is the king from whom originates the counteraction of all 
mischief happening to the elements of the state as well as the further¬ 
ance of their welfare. A perfect (excellent, accomplished) ruler makes, 
by his own perfection (accomplishments), the elements of the state 
perfect 786 ). The other elements of the state (ministers, army, subjects, 
etc.) are addicted to those practices and characterized by those dispo¬ 
sitions which are his 787 ), because they live in dependence on him who 
occupies the position at the top. So the monarch is so to say the leaven, 
which permeates the elements of the state, the great power in the 
background, the irrational foundation of authority. 

That there was an irrational element in the relations between the 
ruler and his ministers also appears from such plain statements as are 
found in the dharma-books: the king should, according to Manu 788 ), 
consult with his counsellors, unobserved, on the back of a hill or 
terrace—the reason of this is from a practical point of view obvious— 
and at the time of consultation he should remove animals, idiots, blind, 
dumb and other disabled men, women, barbarians and very aged per¬ 
sons—and these measures cannot be explained as merely practical and 
'secular’ in character because, from the point of view of politics or 
public security, sane and able-bodied men might do more harm than 
idiots and animals. Although the author adds that such despicable 
persons, likewise animals, and particularly women betray secret coun¬ 
cil, and although the commentators would make us believe that the 
word 'animals’ only refers to talking birds, it originally was no 
doubt the magical harm emanating from these categories of beings 
which furnished the main motive for this direction. The very title of 
the ‘Imperial Chancellor’, mantrin-, indicates that at least originally 
the advices given by him to the king had a magico-religious aspect: 
a mantrin- was the one who knew those sacred or potent formulas 


785) Kaut. AS. 127, 4 vyasyaty enam sreyasah. 

786) Kaut. AS. 127, 15 svami ca sampannah svasampadbhih prakrtlh sampd- 
dayati. 

787) Ibid. 16 svayam yacchtlas tacchlldh prakxtayo bhavanti. 

788) Manu 7, 147 ff. 
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which were called mantras: apart from the rythmic parts of the Vedas, 
the sacrificial, mystical or magical formulas, the term included also 
charms and incantations, secret plans and designs; hence mantrin- 
in the sense of “enchanter” or “conjurer”. The accomplishments of a 
mantrin- 789 ) consist in the ability to give ‘secret counsel' ( mantragup- 
ti-). Sometimes the term is given a very wide sense 790 ), including the 
purohita, the physician, the astrologer, the ambassador, the inspectors 
of the strongholds, the army and the treasury, and even the king 
himself. Whereas kings are incidentally related to “leave the pro¬ 
tection of the subjects for a moment to the intelligence of their mi¬ 
nisters” 791 )—and protection of the kingdom is one of the very reasons 
of their existence 792 )—these officials gain in importance as soon as 
the throne falls vacant 793 ). 

While it is impossible to collect all references to customs or insti¬ 
tutions which are remotely related to kingship, it seems to be worth 
while to draw attention for a moment to some opinions with regard 
to the kingdom: rastra-, a term including not only the realm, country 
or dominion, but also the people or nation. This conception is for 
instance found in the Aitareya-brahmana 794 ): “the third class, the 
‘people’, is the rastra-”. In the brahmanas the rastra- is sometimes 
explicitly identified with sri- “material welfare, and the outward splen¬ 
dour connected with it”: “the asvamedha doubtless is that sri. rastra 

* • • 

“in- is the centre of rastra-”. Or possessions ( dhanani ), wealth, is 
identified with “kingdom” 795 ). The rastra- is identified with the 
asvamedha 796 ); “it is after rastra- or royal sway that these strive 
who guard the horse”. Elsewhere the rastra- is regarded as identical 
with the membrum virile 797 ) and with the fist 798 ), because they 
“press hard”, royal power pressing hard on the people. It may also 

789) See Kamand. N.S. 4, 31; for a more detailed account Kaut. N.S. 5. 

790) The following is borrowed from a stanza quoted in a commentary on the 
Hitopadesa 3, 53. 

791) Thus Kalid. Sak. 6, 32. 

792) Cf. Bharadvaja quoted by Kaut. AS. 127, 8. 

793) See Kaut. AS. 94 f. 

794) Ait. Br. 8, 26, 8. 

795) Ait. Br. 8, 26, 10. 

796) Sat. Br. 13, 1, 6, 3. 

797) Taitt. Br. 3, 9, 7, 4; §at. Br. 13, 2, 9, 6. 

798) Ibid. 5 and 7 respectively. 
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be observed that the great deities are not infrequently identified with 
ksatra- i.e. ruling power, rule, dominion, or nobility. Varuna is 
ksatra- 799 ); i n d ra is ksatra- 80 °); (Agni) Vaisvanara is ksatra- 801 ). 
But the same remark is applicable to a royal personage, a man of the 
ruling class: he also is rule, dominion, or ‘temporal power’ 802 ) 
{ksatra-). Or he is described as a manifestation (rupam) of it 803 ). 
Or he is ojas, ksatra-, and vlrya- “manly strength” 804 ). And ksatra- 
is also the “kingdom” or “nation” {rdstra-) 805 ). 

This is not to contend that there ever was in ancient, historical and 
pre-historic India only one single ‘idea’ expressed by the terms rdj- 
and rajan-. One may safely assume that kingship was always complex 
in function. Indian culture, though homogeneous for centuries, has 
always been characterized by a considerable degree of variety. For 
the educated and for the lower people the figure and the cult of the 
same god often were, and are, different. For the Vedic ‘knights’ and 
warriors Indra was in the first place a warrior-god, their divine ally, 
the dispenser of bounty, for the peasants he was the god of rain and 
fertility who presided over harvest and agriculture. The same concept 
of sri- “(material) welfare” showed itself in almost innumerable 
aspects: for the farmer sri- meant abundance of corn, for the noble¬ 
man wealth and outward splendour, for a young woman beauty and 
loveliness, for others success, power or even intellect. So “the king” 
could mean something quite different to a soldier, a peasant, a brah¬ 
man, or a courtier. Besides, religion and social life, even in its eco¬ 
nomic and political aspects, were inextricably intermingled. Whatever 
his importance from the religious point of view, the king always was 
the central figure in the state in the way emphasized by those who like 
Kautilya focussed their readers’ attention on the practical side of 
Indian public life as opposed to the religious and who, while covering 
ground touched on by the authors of dharma-books, do so with facts 
and details which are widely divergent from the general rules and in¬ 
junctions expounded in the latter works. But, despite their expatiations 

799) See. e.g. Sat. Br. 4, 1, 4, 1; Kausitaki Br. 7, 10; 12, 8; Gopatha Br. 6, 7. 

800) See e.g. Kaus. Br. 12, 8; Taitt. Br. 3, 9, 16, 3; Sat. Br. 2, 5, 2 and 7. 

801) See e.g. Sat. Br. 6, 6, 1, 7; 9, 3, 1, 13. 

802) See Ait. Br. 8, 6; Sat. Br. 5, 1, 5, 3; 13, 1, 5 , 3 - 

803) Sat. Br. 13, 1, 5, 3. 

804) Ait. Br. 8, 2 etc. 

805) Ait. Br. 7, 22. 
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on all means of securing a firm hold over all within the realm, of 
defeating the plans of the princes who aim at the ruler’s death, of 
organizing precaution for the royal person and safety from assassina¬ 
tion; on a detailed control of administration, on various measures to 
be taken in connection with trade and traffic, on means of filling the 
treasury; despite their detailed discussions of inter-state relations, 
peace, war, alliance, and neutrality, of hunting, gambling, drinking 
and women and so on—we should never forget that the Arthasastra 
means by the ‘state’ an order of society which is not created by the 
king or the people, but which they exist to secure. These authors re¬ 
garded the ‘state’—if the word might be used here—as essentially a 
beneficial institution for protection of human life and welfare and 
for the better realization of the ideals of humanity. Hence the, at first 
sight strange, fact that the activity of the state relates to a great 
variety of the aspects of human life, social, economic, and religious. 
The policy and duties of the ruler are dictated by the necessity of 
preserving his power, and this noble end sanctifies the means. For 
the ruler has to preserve and to promote the welfare of the people, 
and his duty of protecting them gives to him a morality of his own. 

The firm rule which is the aim and object of Kautilya’s teachings 
is a necessity, for it is the very foundation of the public good. The 
activity of the organs of government which acted in the king’s name 
was to embrace all that could lead to the protection of life, welfare 
and property in the largest sense of the words. This was the ‘theoretical 
basis' of the practice pictured, defended, and propagated by Kautilya. 

XXV 

It must also be emphasized that the above account of the main 
characteristics of Indian kingship from the point of view of the 
comparative study of religion does not intend to be anything like 
a history of kingship in ancient India. We could not go into such 
questions as to how far royal authority was, in practical life, strengthen¬ 
ed by particular causes and circumstances, for instance by the 
existence of a loyal aristocracy or by a more or less influential body 
of brahmans. Nor did we consider how far every point discussed on 
the preceding pages was accepted in all milieus and at any period, a 
problem which indeed is largely insoluble. We have intentionally left 
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those aspects of kingship undiscussed which do not pertain to our 
subject. In details there may have been also much difference of 
opinion with regard to the nature of kingship and the functions of the 
man on the throne, in different parts of the enormous country dif¬ 
ferent features may have come to the fore. At an earlier period the 
mighty influence of the brahmans had not yet systematically delineated 
the position of the king, and defined the various aspects of his func¬ 
tion. That the leader of the prehistoric Indian tribes was in a sense 
a 'divine king’ may be taken for granted. On the other hand, it was 
the first order, the brahmans, who though convinced of their own 
divinity, by their mighty spiritual and intellectual influence supported 
and strengthened the position of the ruler with a variety of rites and 
theories and who proclaimed its superhuman character. It was the 
purohita who by his mere presence and by his knowledge and practices 
protected the valuable personality of the ruler, it was priesthood which 
consecrated him. It may be taken for granted that the superhuman 
nature of kingship which was rooted in the belief of the masses was 
in accordance with their philosophy of life and universe, which too was 
an amplification and an elaborated and well-considered systematization 
of prae-scientific views, beliefs, and interpretations of the connections 
between the various entities and phenomena in the universe. 

We have also refrained from discussing the intricate question—the 
importance of which is however not denied—of how far Aryan and 
non-Aryan components can be distinguished in Indian kingship. A 
word of warning may not be out of place here. Much has been writ¬ 
ten in order to show that the non-Aryan substratum has left many 
traces in various provinces of the Indian culture as it is known to us 
from historical sources. That this influence has been considerable may 
be taken for granted a priori. But this is not to concede that any at¬ 
tempt to prove the non-Aryan origin of a particular custom or a 
definite belief must be regarded as successful. What has been said 
on this point is for the greater part of a more or less speculative 
character and any effort to point out more than general outlines would 
appear to be premature. Most authors neglected to consider a fact 
which is, with regard to all problems of this description, of outstanding 
interest. The expression of natural, pre-scientific, 'primitive’ and 'semi¬ 
primitive’ or non-modern humanity, irrespective of racial connections 
and geographical environments, is fairly similar. It is therefore far 
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from easy to decide whether definite features in myths, beliefs, 
customs, practices, or institutions are Aryan or non-Aryan in origin, 
because they may at a certain stage of cultural development have been 
belonged to the mental outfit of any people. Only unambiguous 
philological, historical and linguistic data could help us further in 
ascertaining what was contributed by the Aryan, what by Dravidian 
or other peoples 806 ). Besides, the processes of identification and amal¬ 
gamation of religious beliefs, conceptions and institutions originally 
belonging to different milieus are often complicated to such a degree 
that the respective contributions are almost always difficult exactly 
to determine even if philological and historical material is available. 
For we should always remember that forms of worship, magic, religious 
beliefs, social institutions etc. occurring among the Aryan immigrants 
may have been identified, assimilated, and indistinguishably united 
from the very early moment at which in prehistoric times Aryans and 
non-Aryans came into contact. An Aryan, Austrian, or Dravidian name 
does therefore not necessarily cover a figure, cult or institution of 
purely Aryan, Austrian of Dravidian origin. 

With regard to our subject we may, for the time being, arrive 
at the conclusion that in the main kingship was for the ancient Indians 
what it was in many other societies. The unity of basic concepts is 
unmistakable. As generally speaking the forms of socio-religious be¬ 
liefs and institutions reflect within the pattern of pre-scientific or 
non-modern culture variations in the degree of civilization both ethical¬ 
ly and socially, both temporally and geographically, it is not surprising 
to find that in many details the conceptions of the ancient Indians 
were different from those of the Egyptians, the Chinese, of various 
African tribes or other peoples. Some aspect—for instance the con¬ 
viction that an incapable king should be killed—which is emphasized 
in other countries, may hardly have been of any importance in India, 
and vice versa. In the course of time some views of rulership varied, 
also in India itself, from their original form. 

On the other hand ancient Indian kingship corresponded in many 
respects to similar institutions of other ancient Indo-European 
peoples 807 ). Despite the comparatively small number of our data 

806) See for a more detailed discussion of these problems my Aspects of early 
Visnuism, ch. I. 

807) The reader may be referred to O. Schrader-A. Nehring, Reallexikon 
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regarding kingship and rulership in large parts of ancient Europe— 
the Indian sources can safely be said to flow more abundantly than 
those of all other Indo-European peoples together—we shall not err 
in maintaining that ancient Indo-European kingship was, in important 
aspects, a sacred institution. Whereas in India the adjective sreyas- 
“specially characterized by the possession of sri- 808 ), prosperous, 
rich, illustrious to a special or comparatively high degree, distinguished, 
superior, one’s better” and cognate words were often used in connec¬ 
tion with rulers, the related xpstcuv was applied to the ancient Greek 
princes, the idea expressed by the root krei- kri- being that of “causing 
to prosper, (re)creating for good” 809 ). Agamemnon’s and Poseidon’s 
epithet supu xpsioov “ruling widely” may be compared to the Indian 
prthusrl- “of broad in”. The Homeric king was “divine, holy”, 

and Sloe, “heavenly”; he was Stoysvyj^ “sprung from Zeus” and 
§LOTps9Y)<; “fostered by Zeus”. The Odyssey 810 ) completely agrees 
with the Indian authors in regarding “a good lord over many men 
who upholds justice” the source of his people’s prosperity: “the black 
earth bears wheat and barley, and the trees are laden with fruit, the 
flocks bring forth unceasingly and the sea yields fish, all from his 
good leading” 811 ). Similar ideas were fostered by the Celts, and 
German communities to held their chieftains responsible for a bad 
harvest as well as a military defeat 812 ). The Irish king was subject 
to a variety of taboos 813 ), played a part in rites which were in some 
respects remarkably similar to those described on the foregoing pages: 
just as the Indian queen had, as a part of the rites of the asvamedha, 

der indog ermanisclien A Iter turns kunde I, Berlin-Leipzig 1917-1923, p. 613 f f.; 
E. Kuhn, Zu den arischen Anschauungen vom Konigtum, Festschrift fur V. 
Thomsen, p. 214 ft.; Rosenberg, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie, s.v. 
Rex. 

808) Die Andhra kings used to place siri (sri-) before their names (Ilnd 
cent. A.D.). 

809) Sat. Br. 6, 7, 3, 7; 13, 2, 9, 2; cf. 4; Taitt. Br. 3, 9, 7, 1. 

810) Odyssey 19, 109 ff. 

811) For traces of a king acting as weather-magician in ancient Greece see 
J. E. Harrison, Themis Cambridge 1927, p. 109. 

812) Cf. E.g. Ammianus Marcellinus 28, 5 - See also O. Hofler, Germanisches 
Sakr alko nig turn, Tubingen 1952; K. Olivecrona, Das IVerden eines Konigs mch 
altschzvedischem Recht, Lund 1947. 

813) Cf. e.g. M. L. Sjoestedt, Gods and heroes of the Celts, London 1949, 
p. 70 ff.; M. Dillon, The Taboos of the Kings of Ireland, Proc. Royal Irish 
Acad. 54, C, 1, Dublin 1951. 
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to lie with the sacrificial horse, the Irish king was expected to enter 
into matrimonial relation with a mare. Whereas the Homeric ruler 
was honoured with gifts like a god and brought under his sceptre— 
which he possessed in common with other sacrosanct persons—his 
ordinances to prosperous fulfilment 814 ), the Roman king was not 
only head of the state, but also a priest; his priestly functions have 
survived. It was the belief in ancient England that the king was a 
representative of God; he moreover was the hlaford, i.e. “guardian 
of bread” and like his Indian colleague, the mundhora “protector” of 
the whole people. The birth of the ancient Iranian ruler, who was 
also believed to be “long-armed”, really was that of a divine helper 
and redeemer; he represented right and justice, and protected, by his 
very existence, the welfare and prosperity of his realm against any 
danger. Even the republican Cicero in defining the essence of 
kingship 815 ) resorted to terms which at least admit of a ‘religious' 
interpretation: “(rex est) qui consulit ut parens populo, conservatque 
eos quibus est praepositus quam optima in condicione vivendi”. 

So far kingship in ancient times is concerned, but among the many 
features of hoary antiquity included in the great solemnity of the 
coronation of a king or queen of England are, as is well known, inter 
alia the resemblance of the royal vestments to sacerdotal garb—which 
in the Middle Ages led to numerous controversies as to whether the 
king after coronation possessed a priestly character. The ruler is, like 
the ancient Indian king, expected to protect religion, to help and 
defend widows and orphans, to do justice, to confirm what is in good 
order and to punish and reform what is amiss. The purpose of the 
anointing ceremony is for the recipient of the oil to receive the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, the oil itself being traditionally miraculous: a 
similar character was, mutatis mutandis, attributed to the divine 
water drawn from the sacred river Sarasvatl, the sea, a well, 
rain fallen by sunshine, milk and so on, with which the ancient Indian 
monarch was sprinkled; and the words spoken by the Archbishop in 
performing his task have a remarkably resemblance to a well-known 
type of Indian consecrating formulas in which the power inherent 
in a prototype, or ‘historical’ or mythical ‘first case’ is activated on 
behalf of the recipient. 


814) Iliad 9, 155 £. 

815) Cicero, De re publica 1, 26, 47. 
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There can on the other hand be no doubt that the sacred nature of 
kingship assumed, in India, a much more definite character than 
may be assumed to have existed in prehistoric Indo-European antiqui¬ 
ty. This kingship seems to have been one of those elements of so- 
called primitive or non-modern culture, which were in the West— 
mainly under the influence of Greek rationalism—gradually super¬ 
seded, but in India—which culturally developed on its own lines 816 )— 
not only preserved but even fostered and systematized. It would there¬ 
fore be wise, not to rely on the argumentum e silentio and to ascribe 
to the prehistoric Greek, Romans, and Germans all beliefs and customs 
found in the ancient Indian documents, but rather to regard both the 
eastern and the ancient western conceptions of royalty and rulership 
as, in the first place, representative of a generally human belief, and 
secondly as a continuation of common Indo-European ideas and 
practices; and not to attribute to the prehistoric Indo-Europeans those 
details which we know only from the Indian sources 817 ). 


816) I refer to my Inleiding tot het Indische denken, Antwerpen 1948, ch. I. 

817) As I have, in this essay, not primarily addressed to specialists in Indo- 
logy or historians, tried to summarize for students of the history of religion in 
general and for those interested in the religions of other ancient Asian and 
European peoples, thd results reached by research into the “religious” aspects 
of kingship from the Rgveda down to the end of the epic period and the break-up 
of the Gupta empire, no attention has been devoted to the “juridical status” of 
the king, to the administration of the kingdoms, to the historical interest of the 
problems discussed, or to other aspects of kingship which, however interesting 
by themselves, have no relevance for those interested in religion. My aim has 
been to set forth and to interpret as fairly as I could the main evidence, 
without concealing the fact that sometimes divergent views have been expressed 
by those who viewed the subject from another standpoint. 
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The religious thought of any brief period, such as the age of 
Hadrian, can never, of course, be isolated and defined as a self- 
contained unit, even when the period in question is one of religious 
revolution or striking innovations. The age of Hadrian was not such a 
period. To well-born Romans of the time it must have seemed, in 
fact, rather an age of conservatism in religion, of revival and renewed 
adherence to the ancient and time-honored forms and practices — this, 
despite the ferment of Christianity working beneath the well-ordered 
surface of paganism, and, less obvious still, the more subtle virus of 
anti-rationalism that was sapping the strength of paganism at its core. 

To provide a suitable focus for our survey, we may concentrate on 
the key figure of the age, Hadrian himself. The scant literary evidence 
can in part be supplemented by the evidence of coins and inscriptions, 
enabling us to form some idea of his religious policies and activities, 
if not, with any degree of satisfaction, of his personal religious 
feelings, so variously reflected both in his bold assertion of divinity 
and in the disarming candor of his Animula vagula blandula. 

The character of Hadrian is notoriously complex and difficult to 
interpret. He was, in the words of the Augustan biography (14.11): 
“grave and gay, affable and dignified, impulsive and cautious, mean 
and generous, secretive yet open, cruel and gentle, and, in sum, 
consistent only in his inconsistency.” Granted even a measure of 
truth in this estimate of the man it is easy to see why the evidence 
should appear at times contradictory. Perhaps Tertullian ( Apol . 5.7) 
was nearer to the truth in his characterization of Hadrian as a man 
of insatiable curiosity (curiositatum omnium explorator). Weber, if T 
understand him correctly, postulates a traumatic break in the emperor’s 
personality as the key to the apparent contradictions. Writing of the 
worship accorded him as a god on earth, he adds: “His despotic 
striving towards the divine in all the world, the self-enhancement of 
his mysterious power, its setting forth for show in the image of the 

Numen, IV 11 
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highest god of the Greeks and Romans, tokens of his intoxicating 
illusionism, offspring of his mystically dark imaginings ... dissipated 
themselves at last in an outbreak of insanity. When he grew calm 
again, he found that light pleasure in trivial pursuits, that self-irony 
and scepticism towards all human activities and human life which 
wholly alienated him, lonely though worshipped as he was, from 
men” (CAH XI, p. 306). 

Be this as it may, two points are clear: that Hadrian himself set 
great importance on the religious aspects of his imperial program; and 
that he consciously took Augustus as his model, even to the extent 
of inviting comparison with his great predecessor. 

Hadrian’s concern with religion is illustrated both by his coinage 
and by his building program. The coinage of Trajan had stressed, to 
the point of monotony, that emperor’s concern with military affairs 
and with the glorification of his conquests. The coinage of Hadrian, 
though almost bewildering in the number and variety of its types, is 
equally faithful in reflecting the main concerns and preoccupations 
of the ruler, and even a cursory survey of the types reveals the 
emphasis placed on religion throughout. While the emperor himself 
remains, directly or indirectly, the main focus of interest, this is 
achieved largely by the use of types relating either to his protecting 
deities or to the imperial virtues represented as divine personifica¬ 
tions. Even when all due allowance is made for the tendentious and 
propagandistic element in this as in most imperial Roman coinage, 
one senses behind it all a genuine personal mystique , the conviction 
that by and through his person Divine Providence was acting to bless 
and prosper the Roman people and the peoples of the Empire. 

The character of his extensive building program is perhaps even 
more convincing proof of the importance he attached to religion. The 
Life of Hadrian in the Historia Augusta records his building activities 
at Rome, Pausanias for some parts of Greece, and the list could 
readily be extended. Much of it consisted in the building, reconstruc¬ 
tion, or adornment of temples and sanctuaries; and it is well to note 
that here at least self-glorification was not an overriding consideration, 
since the temples that he rebuilt at Rome continued to bear the name 
of the original donors. The Pantheon, with its inscription of Agrippa 
on the facade, is the most familiar example, but the Life testifies to 
the fact that this was his general practice. 
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Augustus, too, as is well known, in his attempt to revive Roman 
religion had relied heavily on the psychological effect of restoring 
the ruined temples of the long-neglected gods (Horace’s di neglecti). 
Here Hadrian carried on the policy established by Augustus. Mat¬ 
tingly notes that the new imperial style, a simple HADRIANVS 
AVGVSTVS, adopted for the coinage in A.D. 125, not only marked 
a complete break with the preceding reign but is an explicit bid by 
Hadrian for recognition as the second founder of the Empire. Al¬ 
ready he had, on a number of issues, proclaimed his reign as a new 
Golden Age, which through various coin-types was defined both with 
reference to the glorious age of Trajan, just past, and as a new 
Augustan Age of Gold. In creating the cult of Urbs Roma Aeterna, 
for which he built the great temple of Rome and Venus, Hadrian 
was both continuing and extending the Augustan policy; for while 
the Dea Roma was a favorite in Augustan art and Augustus had 
allowed himself to be worshipped only in conjunction with the goddess 
Roma (and only outside Italy), now for the first time the deified 
personification of the city received recognition in the offical Roman 
pantheon. In lasting effect this was, perhaps, Hadrian’s single most 
important innovation, for the Natalis Urbis Romae Aeternae on 
April 21 st won and maintained its place in the official fasti, and the 
type of Roma Aeterna continues to appear on coins down to the end 
of the fourth century. 

The writer of the Life seems also to have sensed another 
similarity in the religious programs of the two emperors. The one 
specific statement that he makes concerning Hadrian’s religious attitude 
is that “He was extremely zealous in his concern for Roman cults, 
but despised those of foreign origin” (sacra Romana diligentissime 
curavit, peregrina contempsit, 22.10). The model for the statement is 
clearly the passage in Suetonius {Aug. 93) which states that Augus¬ 
tus, while respecting such foreign cults (peregrinarum caerimoniarum) 
as were ancient and traditional, held all others in contempt; according¬ 
ly, he adds, Augustus accepted initiation at Eleusis, but regarded the 
Egyptian Apis and the Jewish Temple at Jerusalem as unworthy of 
imperial notice. Intentionally or not, however, the biographer of Ha¬ 
drian has failed to draw any such distinction, and on the face of it 
and in the light of the usage of Hadrian’s own time (where peregrinus 
corresponds to "EAAtjv on a bilingual inscription, IG II 2 1099) we 
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should be forced to conclude that even the cults of Greece were com¬ 
prised among the disapproved sacra peregrina\ Whether the statement 
in this form was due merely to the biographer's stupidity or reflects 
the looser usage of the fourth century, long after the extension of 
citizenship to the whole empire, such a conclusion is absurd. Hadrian’s 
philhellenism was so pronounced even in youth as to win him the nick¬ 
name Graeculus. Five years before his accession he was made archon of 
Athens, the only private Roman citizen to hold such an honor. And 
as emperor he lost no opportunity to demonstrate his affection for 
Greece and for its religious institutions. He did much to re-establish 
the prestige of Delphi, received the double initiation at Eleusis, and at 
least temporarily brought to realization the age-old dream of making 
the Eleusinian Mysteries truly panhellenic. After completing the 
Olympieion at Athens he even assumed, or accepted, titles appropriate 
to Zeus, and was styled Olympios, Panhellenios, and Panionios. It is 
interesting to note that in an earlier Golden Age Rome’s client prin¬ 
ces had intended to complete the Olympieion and dedicate it to the 
Genius of Augustus. Here at least Hadrian went his predecessor one 
better! 

So much is familiar. But we can go further. For while the coinage 
of Hadrian remains in general faithful to the normal and time-honored 
policy of ignoring foreign cults, including those long domiciled at 
Rome, and is silent even as to certain of Hadrian’s known religious 
interests — Antinous, for example, and even Apollo —, still there are 
striking exceptions. The early types of a Spanish Minerva and of the 
Hercules of Gades, patron deities of his — and Trajan’s — native 
Spain, hardly count here, nor need we press the use of Attis to sym¬ 
bolize Phrygia in the “province” series, nor an occasional piece like 
the scene of Isis and Sarapis welcoming Hadrian and Sabina to 
Alexandria in the “adventus” series. The real exception comes in the 
silver struck for the province of Asia, probably in connection with 
Hadrian’s two visits to that region. Here the reverse types, comme¬ 
morating the ancient cults of the chief religious centers of the 
province, provide a rare survey of the Asiatic temples and local gods 
— many of the latter in primitive idol forms barely touched by the 
transforming “interpretatio Graeca”. As Mattingly notes, the series 
“illustrates Hadrian’s sympathy with local pride and his enthusiasm 
for local interests”. This seems right, and affords a necessary cor¬ 
rective to the narrow view of the biographer. Contempt and broad 
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tolerance do not usually go hand in hand. As head of the Roman 
state Hadrian went as far as Augustus, and perhaps even farther, 
in stressing the purely Roman character of official state religion. On 
the other hand he gave full rein to his personal interest in the cults 
of Greece, and demonstrated a sympathetic concern with the non- 
Hellenic cults of the East. If his approach seems somewhat compart¬ 
mentalized, we cannot deny him credit for a personal catholicity of 
religious interest and the will to foster religion in all parts of the 
Empire. 

If, further, we take into account his reconstruction of the Pantheon 
at Rome and the building of a “common sanctuary of the gods’’ at 
Athens, we might reasonably conjecture that in his personal view the 
Divine was essentially One, however different its several manifesta¬ 
tions. This may be, too, the starting point for the late story (Hist. 
Aug. 18.43.6) that he had planned to accept Christ as one of the gods 
and even built temples to this end, temples that contained no images. 
In this sentiment, if we are justified in ascribing it to him, Hadrian 
was, as it were, merely the child of his age. For the idea of the divine 
unity was already a philosophic commonplace, which under the Empire 
gained wide acceptance. In Hadrian’s case it would naturally be 
reinforced by his claim that as emperor he was the vice-regent of 
God on earth — a claim clearly proclaimed on the arch (certainly 
“Hadrianic” in spirit) set up at Beneventum in honor of Trajan, on 
his coinage, and, for the Greeks, by his assumption of the titles 
Olympios and Panhellenios. 

Typical of the age too is his inability to appreciate the significance 
of Judaism and Christianity. On the Jews his attitude was undoubtedly 
colored by the trouble in Africa inherited from the final years of 
Trajan, but his ban on circumcision and the decision to build a 
sanctuary of Zeus on the site of the Temple at Jerusalem seem, in the 
light of history, a sure way of inviting disaffection and even rebellion. 
For his attitude to Christianity we have only the alleged rescript cited 
by Justin (Apol. 1.68) in his appeal to Antoninus Pius. It is probably 
genuine, but would prove at most, not a tolerance of Christians as 
such, but only a good Roman respect for law and an unwillingness 
to see alleged Christians condemned without due process and merely 
on the unsupported word of informers. 

Finally, it seems likely that Hadrian was also the child of his age 
in another, less obvious respect. He of course shared the almost 
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universal belief in astrology, and was even reputed to be able to 
forecast his own fortunes for a whole year. According to Dio Cassius 
(69.11), his inquisitive mind led him to indulge in all sorts of divina¬ 
tions and magical quackeries, and it was even, Dio suggests, in con¬ 
nection with such occult practices that Antinous met his death, sacri¬ 
ficed as a voluntary victim to serve his master’s experiments. The story 
may well be apocryphal, but if so it is “ben trovato” and seems 
strangely characteristic of the age, an age at once enlightened and 
grossly superstitious, an age that resembles our own in its self- 
contradictory tendencies. It was an age when Hellenism, with all its 
precious traditions, seemed secure and supreme. It was also the age 
when rationalism, the faith in the efficacy of human reason that was 
of the very essence of Hellenism, was rapidly losing ground. The 
second century was a crucial period for the future of the Western 
world. Learning in all its branches was avidly pursued, and it was 
this century that largely set and defined the content of a “liberal 
education” for the ensuing thousand years. The ancient cults of 
Greece and Rome were celebrated with renewed enthusiasm and pomp. 
Yet for all the seeming stability of traditional Hellenism the founda¬ 
tions on which it rested were crumbling. There was an increasing 
tendency to interpret divinity in terms of power rather than per¬ 
sonality — a fact not perhaps without significance for the prominence 
on the coinage of personified abstractions, the so-called “imperial 
virtues”. Men sought to tap this divine power for their own ends, 
and this, coupled with the waning confidence in mere human reason, 
led them to seek for truth through revelation. Religious revelation 
is an idea so familiar to us that we are apt to forget how alien it was 
to classical Greece. Hermetism, and the movements akin to it, claimed 
access through revelation not only to spiritual realities but to scientific 
truth as well, and astrology and the other occult sciences had, or 
professed to have, the authority of revealed truth. The lofty if some¬ 
what muddy idealism of the theosophical Hermetic writings, which 
begin at about this time, should not blind us to this other side of the 
picture. Theurgy and occultism are not of course specifically Ha- 
drianic phenomena. Their origins lie far back in the Hellenistic age. 
It was however the second century that brought them widespread 
acceptance, and this fact, perhaps too easily overlooked, is not the least 
of the many paradoxes that confront us in the Golden Age of 
Hadrian. 
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Introduction 

For nearly three thousand years in China, until the abolition of the 
monarchy in 1911, the emperor was the focus of those ritual activities 
by which the prosperity and well-being of the whole empire were 
established from year to year. The ritual was designed to harmonize 
all human life and activities with the cosmic forces which governed 
heaven and earth, and, at the same time, it constituted an attempt to 
control the unpredictable elements of human experience. 

From the earliest historical times the civilization of China was based 
on an agricultural economy 1 ), in which man’s primary interests were 
concerned with birth and death, procreation and fertility, and the cycle 
of the seasons. Chinese tradition points to a primitive period in which 
hunting and fishing were man’s principal means of livelihood 2 ), but 
there is no mention of a nomadic stage. This accords with the archaeo¬ 
logical evidence which reveals that in late Neolithic times the ancestors 
of the Chinese were already living in comparatively stable settlements, 
and cultivating the soil 3 ). It is interesting, therefore, to compare the 
myth and ritual pattern of Chinese society in early times with that 
made familiar to us in studies mainly concerned with the Near East, 
and, in particular, with Egypt and the Mesopotamian sphere of cultural 
interest. Such a comparison leads us to believe that the concepts which 
lie behind the Chinese ritual differ fundamentally, in some respects 


1) Cf. M. Granet, La Civilisation chinoise (Paris 1929), (E. T. London 1930), 
p. 139; H. Maspero, Les Religions Chinoises (Paris 1950), p. 19; K. S. Latou- 
rette, The Chinese, their history and culture (London 1934), p. 34; R. Grousset, 
Histoire de la Chine (Paris 1942), p. 9 f, 

2) Cf. The I King, transl. by J. Legge (Oxford 1899), p. 382 ff. Also R. 
Wilhelm, A Short History of Chinese Civilization (London 1929), p. 59. 

3) H. G. Creel, The Birth of China (London 1936), p. 43. 
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at least, from those which predominated in other civilizations, which 
were produced in response to the challenge of geographical environ¬ 
ments similar to that obtaining in the valley of the Yellow River. 

What H. Frankfort wrote concerning the Near East applies equally 
to the ancient civilization of China: “The ancient Near East considered 
kingship the very basis of civilization. Only savages could live without 
a king. Security, peace and justice could not prevail without a ruler to 
champion them” 4 ). Yet, as far as we know, the emperor of China was 
never thought of as a god, at least while he was still living on earth. 
The Chinese emperors, in status and function, approximated more 
nearly to the rulers of Mesopotamia than to those of Egypt. In Egypt, 
Pharoah was not mortal, but a god: “This was the fundamental con¬ 
cept of Egyptian kingship that Pharoah was of divine essence, a god 
incarnate” 5 ). Whereas, in China as in Mesopotamia, “the king was 

a mortal charged with the crushing burden of leading mankind. 

Although his divine election endowed him with a potency surpassing 
that of ordinary men, it did not approximate him to the gods” 6 ). The 
Chinese emperor appears to have achieved a quasi-divine status after 
death, and to have become the object of worship and sacrifice in the 
ancient cult of ancestors. Though he was not a god, and did not repre¬ 
sent a god in the ritual, he alone was given such titles as ‘Son of 

Heaven’, (T’ien tzu ), and ‘unique man’ (I jen —. The 

title ‘son of Heaven’ meets us frequently in the literature of the 
Western Chou period, early in the first millenium B.C. It does not 
seem to have implied the concept of ‘divine’ kingship. The king was 
entirely human, but he was the ‘unique man’. As M. Granet writes 7 ), 
“S’il est saint, son titre de Fils du Ciel n’implique point qu’il soit 
pourvu de droit divin”. It was by the appointment of Heaven that the 
king was conceived of as supreme regulator of ‘all under Heaven’ 

(T’ien hsia, ), and he was considered to stand in a peculiar 

and unique relationship to Heaven. As ‘unique man’ the quality of his 
character, his power or virtue, (te ^ ) was reflected in all the events 
and happenings, whether good or evil, within the territories over which 

4) H. Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods (Chicago 1938), p. 3. 

5) Ibid., p. 5. 

6) Ibid., p. 295. 

7) M. Granet, La Feodalite Chinoise (Oslo 1952), p. 101. 
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he held sway, conceived of as being all within the pale of civilization. 
His influence was exercised, not only within the world of human 
affairs, but also over natural processes such as produced prosperity 
and calamity. 

Because of his unique position and status, and his relationship to 
Heaven, the emperor alone could offer the supreme worship and 

sacrifice to High Heaven, (Hao T’ien ^, Huang T’ien J|| ^ 

Huang T’ien Shang Ti l|| ^ ), and perform those ritual 

functions by which the favour of Heaven, Earth and the myriad 
spirits might be assured to the whole land. 

Thus, as in other ancient civilizations, the rituals by which the 
favour of the gods was secured and prosperity assured were focussed 
in the person of the king. Yet, in China, the pattern of seasonal and 
symbolic rites which the king undertook to perform on behalf of the 
land and the people, though originating in a similar chthonic religion 
in which ancestor worship and fertility cults predominated, in its 
development seems to differ vastly from that made familiar to us in the 
writings of the Myth and Ritual school. There seem to be no dramatic 
representations of the death and rising of a god, no ritual combat to 
represent the victory of the god over his enemies, no sacred marriage, 
no triumphal procession in which the king played the role of a god, 
followed by a train of lesser gods and visiting deities. China had no 
equivalent of Osiris, Tammuz, Adonis, Astarte, Cybele, and Ceres. Nor 
does there seem to have developed in the official cult of China a 
pantheon of celestial deities such as we find in Indo-European reli¬ 
gions. There is a parallel in ‘Heaven' (T’ien ^ ) to the concepts of 

Varuna and Ouranos, but there seems to be no parallel in Chinese 
religion to the anthropomorphic gods of the Vedic religion in India: — 
Indra, Rudra, Mitra, Surya, Ushas, Agni —, nor to the personalized 
gods and goddesses of the Greek Olympus. 

The sun and moon, rising and setting and making their orderly pro¬ 
gress across the sky, were just as conspicuous in the bright, clear 
atmosphere of North China as they were in the Near East. The sun 
was just as potent in providing the light and heat by which men lived. 
There is evidence that gods, inhabiting the sun, moon and stars, were 
worshipped in early times in China. In Chinese mythology, the sun is 

the offspring of a female, Hsi Ho ( who drove his chariot 

Numen, IV 


12 
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across the sky harnessed to a team of six dragons. The divine archer, 
Shen I ( jjjljj ), said to have been a minister of the mythical 

emperor Yao (3rd Millenium B.C.), after performing great exploits, 
such as vanquishing the wind-god, shooting down nine false suns in 
the form of crows, and slaying various dangerous creatures, built for 
himself a solar palace, and became the ruling sovereign of the sun. 

He married Ch’ang O ( jflfa 

having stolen the elixir of immortality, went to live in the moon 8 ). 
How far this mythology, current in the Han dynasty, reflects foreign 
influence, or how far it indicates the beliefs current among the early 
inhabitants of China we cannot now determine, as the orthodox 
Chinese literature practically ignores it. We know, however, that Ch’in 
Shih Huang Ti, in B.C. 219, offered sacrifices to eight great deities, 


), sister of the water spirit. She, 


and the Lord of the Sun (Jih Chu, 



) and the Lord of the Moon 


(Yueh Chu, dp ) were included among them 9 ). Furthermore, in 

poems of the late Chou and Han dynasties there are frequent descrip¬ 
tions of heavenly journeys in chariots drawn by dragons, following 
the orbit of the sun 10 ), whilst of the six emblems depicted on the 
upper garment of the emperor’s state robes, three depicted the sun, 
moon and stars n ). B. Laufer 12 ), in discussing the jade symbols of 
sovereignty, and in particular the jade hammers and knives, writes, 
U I concur with Prof, de Groot in the opinion that these emblems were 
originally connected with some form of solar worship. In the Chou 
period only slight vestiges of this cult appear on the surface; the 
emblems themselves had then sunk into a more conventional and 
traditional, nay, an hieroglyphic use within the boundaries of the rigid 
official system... As these ceremonial insignia point back to primitive 
implements from which they were developed, so also the ideas as- 


8) Cf. W. F. Mayers, Chinese Readers Manual (Shanghai 1874), pt. 1, 
No. 235; C. A. S. Williams, Outlines of Chinese Symbolism (Peking 1931), 
pp. 242, 347; E. T. C. Werner, Diet, of Chinese Mythology (Shanghai 193 2 )> 
articles: Hou I, Shen I, and Ch’ang O. 

9) L. Wieger, Textes Historiques (Hien-hien 1929), p. 211. 

10) Cf. The Poems of Ch’ii Yuan (Chinese ed. Peking 1953), Ch’u Tz’u Chi 
Chu. 

11) A. Bulling, The Meaning of China's most ancient art, Leiden 1952, p. 13* 

12) B. Laufer, Jade, A Study in Chinese archaeology and religion (S. Pase- 

dena), p. 102. 
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sociated with them in the age of the Chou point to a more rudimentary 
and elementary form of symbolism and worship. The Chou emperor 
worshipped the sun by holding in his hands the hammer-shaped jade 
symbol of sovereignty. This means, in my opinion, that at a prehistoric 
age, a jade (or perhaps common stone) hammer was regarded as the 
actual image of the solar deity worshipped by the sovereign, and, 
I believe, that the burial of jade implements in the Chou period was 
as a last survival also connected with this ancient cult of the sun.” 
It is reasonable to conclude that, in very early times in China, the sun 
and the moon were worshipped, but within historic times they were 
always considered to be inferior in status and dependent upon 
‘Heaven’. The concepts of a sun-god and a moon-god never seem to 
have played the conspicuous role in Chinese religion which they did in 
the somewhat similar agricultural civilizations of Egypt and Meso¬ 
potamia. China had no equivalent of the Egyptian concept of Ra. 

Two main elements lie at the basis of Chinese religion: the cult 
of ancestors, and the belief in a cosmic order, of which man is only a 
small part and which he must learn to obey. The ritual pattern, focus¬ 
sed in the person and functions of the emperor, is mainly concerned 
with them. They stem from the chthonic religion which seems to have 
been common to early man everywhere; the worship of earth deities, 
natural objects, natural powers and the spirits of deceased ancestors. 
By the time of the Shang dynasty (circum 1550-1050 B.C.), for which 
we have positive and reliable evidence 13 ), not only was kingship 
well developed but the earlier chthonic religion had become greatly 
modified, possibly as a result of new learning which filtered into 
China from the West in the Early 3rd century of the 2nd millenium 
B.C., and which probably originated in Mesopotamia 14 ). The supreme 

13) Cf. H. G. Creel, Birth of China (London 1936), pp. 57 f£.; Studies in 
Early Chinese Culture (1938), pp. 133 ff. 

14) H. G. Quaritch Wales, The Mountain of God (London 1953), p. 34: 
“The effective influence from the West reached China about the middle of the 
second millenium B.C. It may have been instrumental to the founding of the 
Shang capital Anyang.” 

p. 38: “That a new religion, as part of a cultural pattern originating in 
Mesopotamia, was introduced to the Yellow River basin in the middle of the 
second millenium B.C. is the thesis that I now have to advance. This religion 
was the cult of the Earth, in very much the same abstract form it had in Meso¬ 
potamia, at least before the rise of Babylon.” 

p. 40: “Then, perhaps through the infiltration of later astral aspects of Meso- 
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god was conceived of as dwelling above, and the ancestor spirits were 
thought of as residing in Heaven. 

Before going on to discuss the origin and the rise of kingship in 
China, it is necessary to examine into the prehistoric chthonic religion 
which continued to exert an influence upon the ritual throughout 
historic times, and which had a vital connection with the religious 
status and functions of the king. As far back as we can trace in China 
the cult of ancestor was linked to the worship of an earth deity, the 
protective gods of the home, and with nature spirits associated with the 

potamian religion, and certainly accentuated about the Vth century B.C. by the 
influence of Western planetary cosmology, it seems probable that the Chou an¬ 
cestor was transferred to the sky. There, as a celestial, instead of a merely 
earthly ancestor, he was identified with some star in the circumpolar region. 
And the sky also, under the new influences, became the home of the dead, 
though the old idea, associated with the cult of the Earth, of a home of the 
dead underground, still lingered on.” 

The writer is inclined to believe that the astral aspects of Chinese religion are 
much earlier than the Vth century B.C., and, indeed, go back to at least the 
Shang dynasty, about the middle of the second millenium B.C. Though, as 
Creel writes ( Studies in Early Chinese Culture, p. 56), “the deity Heaven is 
absolutely foreign to Shang culture”, the oracle bone inscriptions witness to the 
fact that in Shang times the ancestors of the ruler were conceived of as living 

above, and a supreme deity, living above, called Ti () was worshipped. In 

this connection, cf. the able discussion of the use of the word Ti ( ) on the 

oracle bone inscriptions recorded by Sun Hai P’o (J^ ^ 

Ku Wen Pien ( ) by Fu Ssu Nien ( in his 

Hsing Ming Ku Hsiin Pien Cheng, ( ^ # ill M M ) Vol. 2. pp. 4 ff. 

(Chinese text. Shanghai, 1947). 

Cf. also Kuo Mo Jo, ( ) Chia Ku Wen Tzu Yen Chiu, ( *» 

) chapter on Shih Chih Kan ( ) (Chinese text 

Peking, 1952), for a discussion of Mesopotamian influence on Chinese astral 
religion. 

Cf. H. G. Creel, Studies, p. 251, for an account of Early cultural influence 
from the West. 

For early astral religion in China, cf. de Saussane, Les Origines de I’Astro- 
nomie Chinoise (Paris 1930). 

H. Chatley, Art. Ancient Chinese Astronomy in the Asiatic Review, Jan. 
1918. The Reprint, The China Society. 

Also, Art. The Date of the Hsia Calendar, Hsia Hsiao Cheng, J. R. A. S., 
Oct. 1938. 

Cf. also A. Bulling, The Meaning of China's Most Ancient Art (Leiden 1952), 
p. 105. 
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hills and rivers, the grain and the wild animals 15 ). “The farther we 
go back in our investigation of Chinese religion”, writes Creel, “and 
the greater the part played by ancestors” 16 ). The evidence from 
neolithic sites reveals that the Chinese, in common with other peoples, 
had a belief in some form of survival after death. The earth seems to 
have been thought of as the earliest home of the dead, and it was 
within the earth that there existed those generative forces which 
produced the plants and animals on which man sustained and nourished 
himself throughout life. The vital force, which man felt within him¬ 
self, came from the earth, lived on the earth, and at death returned 
to the earth to mingle again with the generative power from which 
it sprang. For some time after death the vital force might linger near 
the corpse which had been for so long its home, but, as the corpse 
disintegrated, the ‘souk must inevitably return to the 'Yellow 
Springs’ 17 ), that mysterious source of creative energy down in the 
earth. The cult of ancestors and the fertility cults seem to have had 
a common origin, as B. Karlgren has argued 18 ), the early symbols 

used to depict ancestors, tsu ( H >• and earth altars, she 



15) The protective gods of the home were associated with the inner court, the 
hearth, the inner doors, the outer gates and the well. Cf. E. Chavannes, he T’ai 


Chan (Paris 1910), p. 438. „Le tchong lieou ( pj} ) etait Tune des cinq 
divinites familiales ( /Iifi ) auxquelles on rendait un culte dans l’antiquite, 

r J * a 

les quatre autres etant: le fourneau( j^f: ) dans lequel brule le feu domestique, 


le puits ( ) ou reside le genie de l’eau, la porte exterieure ( P^j ) et 

les portes interieures ( JE? ) dont les dieux veillent aux rites de passage qui 


protegent toute enceinte.” 

For the prominence of animals in the early religion of the Chinese cf. 
de Saussane, Art in Young Pao, 1909, p. 264. Laufer, Jade: A Study in 
Chinese Archaeology, and Religion (S. Pasadena), p. 182. C. A. S. Williams, 
Outlines of Chinese Symbolism (Peking 1931), pp. 382, 286, 62. 

For tree worship: Williams, op. cit., 374; Bulling, op. cit., 109, H2ff. For 
mountains: Bulling, op. cit., pp. 57 and 66; Chavannes, Le Yai Chan (Paris 
1910), pp. 27 ff. 

16) H. G. Creel, The Birth of China (London 1936), p. 174. 

17) The Yellow Springs are frequently referred to in Chinese literature as 
the home of the departed. Cf. the proverbial saying, ‘We will not see each other 


again till we reach the Yellow Springs.' ( 7 ® If IK ® W J&& > 

18) B. Karlgren, Bui. Museum Far Eastern Antiquities (Stockholm 1930), 
part 2, pp. 1-54. 
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( ), and depicting a phallic emblem, source of potency and gene¬ 

rative power. (A fl)- M. Granet believed that, in ancient times 

the Chinese conceived of the earth as feminine. “Earth itself appeared 
to be a Mother, giving fertility to women and receiving it from them. 
Thus there was a period when the earth which had been inhabited 
and claimed had none but female attributes. Organization was then 
almost entirely matriarchal. Then, when the husbandmen, in creating 
agnatic institutions, became masters of cultivation, the spirit of the 
soil seemed to be endowed with masculine traits” 19 ). He, too, emphas¬ 
ises the close connection between the cult of ancestors and the fertility 
cults. “La substance du mort penetrait dans le Sol familial. II se 
desincarnait pres du coin sombre ou Ton conservait les semences qui, 
mises en terre, germeraient; et, dans ce meme coin, etait disposee la 
couche conjugale ou les femmes concevaient des vies nouvelles. Elies 
imaginaient alors que leur conception etait l’oeuvre des Puissances 
fecondes qui emanaient du Sol domestique, que dans le Sol meme avait 
germe la vie qu’elles sentaient croitre en elles, et qu’enfin l’entant qui 
leur venait avait pris sa substance dans la substance meme des aieux. 
La croyance s’etablit que des principes de vie flottaient dans le coin 
sombre ou les aieux s’etaient desincarnes: toute naissance parut etre 
une reincarnation d’ancetre” 20 ). 

We would suggest that, from very early times, the Chinese thought 
of the earth as possessing feminine traits, but that it was not so 
much the earth that was worshipped as the spirit of potency by which 
the earth was made fruitful. This mysterious spiritual potency was 
evidenced both in man and in natural phenomena, and particularly in 
the process of growth and productivity. At first the gods that were 
worshipped were sexually undifferentiated, but later the concept of 
'lords of the soil’, 'lords of the grain’ and 'divine ancestors’ grew up. 
The earth was still thought of as holding in her womb the essential 
spirit of potency. On this question we might quote Dr. D. C. Graham, 
“the conception of a mysterious potency, often more or less vague and 
undefined, but none the less real, is the primary key to the interpre¬ 
tation of the popular religion of the Chinese people, which has come 

19) M. Granet, Chinese Civilization (London 1930), p. 1 7 2 - 

20) M. Granet, La Religion des Chinois (Paris 1951, p. 23. In this connection 

it is interesting to read the whole chapter on La Religion Paysanne. 
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down to us through the past milleniums, and that its philosophical 
interpretation has been worked out in the conception and doctrines 
of yin and yang and feng shui” 21 ). 

One point should be noted. In China there developed no great 
feminine deities associated with fecundity, such as we find in the 
Near East, in Astarte, Cybele, Ceres etc. Thus H. Maspero writes 22 ), 
“Le dieu du Sol etait la terre divinisee, mais pas a la maniere de 
Cybele et des deesses-meres de TOrient mediterraneen. On peut con- 
cevoir de deux fagons la terre divinisee: ou bien comme la glebe pro- 
ductrice de recoltes, et on en fait une terre-mere nourriciere comme 
les peuples de TAsie Anterieure; ou bien comme un territoire delimite 
soumis a un prince et sur lequel vivent des hommes, et on en fait 
un dieu protecteur du domaine princier et de ses habitants. Cest de 
cette maniere que l’ont congue les Chinois; et c’est pourquoi, a la 
difference des populations mediterraneennes, ils font de la terre un dieu 
et non une deesse.” In both east and west, the spirit of vegetation was 
distinguished from the earth itself; Mot of the Ras Shamra texts, the 

Phrygian Atys, correspond to the 'Prince Millet’ (Hou Chi J=J ^ ) 

of ancient China, as symbolizing the fruitage of the earth, but there the 
similarity seems to end. In China, the worship of Hou Chi, who was 
also thought of as the divine ancestor of the Chou dynasty, was 
associated with the worship of the patron gods of the soil, which 
took place, in particular at the spring and autumn festivals. The 
beautiful poem in the Shih Ching, which recounts the legend of Hou 
Chi 23 ) speaks of his divine conception, his wondrous birth, his 
exposure, as an infant, to the elements and the protection afforded by 
animals and birds, and his gift to mankind of the products of hus¬ 
bandry. But there is no reference at all either to a cycle of death, 
disembodiment, burial and resurrection, or to sexual relations with 
feminine divinities associated with the earth by which the cycle of 
nature and the recurrence of fertility were symbolically depicted in 
Near Eastern religions. 

The desire for fertility in man and beast, the desire for abundant 

21) D. C. Graham, art. Mysterious potency in the Chinese Religion, Chinese 
Recorder, April 1929, p. 235. 

22) H. Maspero, Melanges posthumes, Vol. .1 : Les Religions Chinoises, (Paris 
1950), p. 21. 

23) The Book of Poetry, Shih Ching, pt. 3, bk. 2, no. 1. 
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harvests from productive fields, was as strong in China as elsewhere. 
The concern for fertility is evidenced throughout their writings. No 
people has been more concerned to ensure offspring, and especially 
the continuance of the male line. Yet there is a remarkable absence 
of erotic cults designed to stimulate fertility. 

In ancient Chinese religion the god of the soil seems to have held 
a position of paramount importance, and as a hierarchical structure 
of society developed each territorial unit had its own 'god of the soil' 
whose importance varied according to the size and importance of the 
territories over which he exercised control. As Chavannes writes 24 ), 
“Le dieu du sol est la personnification des energies qui resident dans 
le sol. Chaque parcelle de sol a son dieu qui lui appartient en propre; 
mais la division du sol, etant determinee par les groupements humains 
qui Toccupent, varie suivant Textension de ces groupements; a ces 
repartitions diverses du territoire correspond toute une hierarchie de 
dieux du sol”. Though all the earth was considered sacred, a special 
spot was chosen on which a mound was erected, but not only a mound 
but a tree was required to represent the god. Thus Chavannes wri¬ 
tes 25 ), "Le culte du dieu du sol n’exigeait pas seulement la presence 
d’un autel en terre; il lui faillait aussi un arbre.” And again 26 ), "Dans 
la haute antiquite, Tarbe est chose essentielle sur Tautel du dieu du 
sol; bien plus, rien ne le distingue du dieu du sol lui-meme; il est le 
dieu du sol. N’est-ce pas en effet dans Tendroit ou s’eleve un arbre de 
belle venue que sont concentrees toutes les vertus creatrices et nour- 
ricieres du sol? Cet arbre ne jaillit-il pas du sein de la terre comme 
la vivante expression de sa fecondite?” The Shuo Wen mentions an 

ancient form of the ideograph for the earth mound, she ( jjjjj- ) as 
showing that on the she altar a tree ( ), suited to the type 

of soil, was planted. The philosopher Mo tzu writes, "Formerly in the 
time of the sacred kings of the three dynasties, when they first 
founded their kingdoms and established their capitals, they selected a 
site for the principal earth altar of the kingdom, erected the ancestral 
temple, and chose luxuriant trees to make a sacred grove” 27 ). 


24) Chavannes, op. cit., p. 437. 

25) Chavannes, op. cit., p. 466. 

26) Chavannes, op. cit., p. 471. 

27) Mo tzu, Chinese text. Sun Yi Jang’s ed. in the Wan Yu Wen K’u, Vol. 2, 


p. 151 ( I|| 
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Quaritch Wales suggests the possibility of Mesopotamian influence, 
and writes that “the representation of the Chinese god of the soil by 
mound and tree corresponds quite closely to Mesopotamian representa¬ 
tions of Enlil and Tammuz 28 ). 

The gods of the soil were numerous. Each homestead had its own 
god of the soil who presided over the family possessions. These home¬ 
steads came to be grouped into villages or cantonments, ideally sup¬ 
posed to consists of twenty five families, and each of these groups 
had its ‘god of the soil*. Above these were the feudal fiefs, and each 
territorial chief not only had an earth mound at which the god of his 
own family acres was worshipped, but another of greater significance, 
erected for the worship of the god who presided over the feudal 
domains. Into this mound a sod was incorporated which the feudal lord 
had received from the king at the time of his investiture. Finally, 
within the precincts of the imperial palace there was an altar to the 
god who was deemed to afford protection to the whole land. Thus, in 
the developed society of the Chou dynasty the gods of the homestead, 
the village, the fief and the empire formed a divine hierarchy cor¬ 
responding to the human hierarchy on which it was superimposed. The 
sign of the complete extirpation of a feudal house was that its tree 
was cut down, and the mound built over so that it could no longer 
receive the beneficent influences of nature. 

The origin and rise of Kingship in ancient China 

Although Chinese tradition would place the origin of kingship away 
back in the third millenium B.C., and would attribute the beginnings 
of dynastic rule to Yu the Great, who founded the Hsia dynasty in 
1989 B.C., we have no certain evidence of the establishment of a 
recognised kingship over a group of related tribes and clans before 
the Shang dynasty (circum 1558-1051 B.C.). Chinese tradition may not 
be far wrong, for the archaeological evidence from the An Yang ex¬ 
cavations 29 ) reveal that the Shang were already possessed of a highly 
developed bronze-age civilization, with such a well-developed written 
language, such a high degree of artistic expression and technical 

28) Quaritch Wales, op. cit., p. 47. 

29) Cf. H. C. Creel, Birth of China, bk. 2; Studies, pp. 16 ff. 
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achievement as pre-supposes several hundred years of development 30 ). 
Thirty names of Shang dynasty kings are listed in Ssu Ma Ch'ien’s 
Historical Records, and as Chavannes has shown, Ssu Ma Ch’ien used 
th^ Bamboo Records as a source and considered them trustworthy. 
Scholars have identified twenty five of these names on the Shang 
Oracle bones, and thus we have contemporary evidence of the existence 
of a long line of Shang kings 31 ). The early Shang kings, and indeed 
the Chou Dynasty kings who followed them, differed widely in status 
and function from the emperors of the Han dynasty who arose after 
Ch’in Shih Huang Ti had unified the empire in 221 B.C. We must not 
be misled by Han dynasty scholars, who with perfectly sincere motives 
attributed to the earliest dynasties the concepts of kingship, and the 
elaborate ceremonial and ritual with which they themselves were 
familiar 32 ). We know that the territories ruled over by the Shang 
hegemony were very limited in extent, and that right down to the 
middle of the 1st. millenium B.C., 1,000 years after the establishment 
of the Shang dynasty, the Chinese were not only exercised with the 
conquest of barbarian tribes on the borders, but that numerous tribes 
of the Jung, I, Ti and Man, regarded by the Chinese as uncivilized 
and barbarian, were living in territories closely adjacent to those over 
which the Chinese exercised control. The Chinese clans seem to have 
been distinguished from the barbarians in that the former possessed 
a common language, similar customs and habits, a common religion, 
and acknowledged the suzerainty of a supreme head 33 ). Furthermore 
the Book of Poetry (Shih Ching) pictures for us the early chieftains 
of the Chou dynasty pioneering with their clans into new territories 
and clearing the forests and swamps in order to establish their en¬ 
campments on virgin soil 34 ). 

The title given to the Shang ruler and to the early kings of the 
Chou dynasty was that of Wang ( IJT ), probably nothing more, in 
the first instant, than a pictograph of a man, standing or sitting in 

30) Fu Ssu Nien, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 20. 

31) Cf. L. C. Hopkins, Art. Sovereigns of the Shang Dynasty, J.R.A.S. 1917, 
pp. 69 ft. 

32) Cf. M. Granet, Chinese Civilisation (London 1930), pp. 378 £f. 

33) Cf. the numerous references in the Shih Ching, the Shu Ching and the 
Tso Chuan to the fighting against and assimilation of barbarian tribes. 

34) Cf. especially the poems of the Shih Ching (pt. 3, book 1), Poems 3, 7 
and 10. 
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a dignified position in ceremonial robes. As defined by later Chinese 
scholars the name signified a supreme ruler to whom all under Heaven 

(Then hsk ) gave allegiance. The king was the one ( —. ) by 

whom Heaven, Earth and Man (depicted by three strokes — ) were 

united. As he appears in the Shang dynasty, the supreme ruler won 
his position by force of arms and right of conquest, even as Chinese 
tradition records that T ang, the founder of the dynasty, seized the 
throne by leading his followers to victory over the Hsia. The king 
established and maintained his position by means of alliances with the 
practically automatous clans which formed the Chinese hegemony 35 ). 
Shang society was based upon a clan structure, with classified kinship 
groups, and fraternal inheritance 36 ). It is probably quite true, as 
Granet maintains, that the concept of the kings being great masters 
of an national religion is entirely false, yet the contemporary evidence 
of the oracle bone inscriptions, and the archaeological finds which date 
from the Shang era, reveal that the king exercised important religious 
functions, which were considered essential for the well-being of the 
state. The primary duty of the king, in ancient times, and indeed of 
every territorial magnate, was that of preserving the prosperity of the 
land by means of acts of semi-magical nature, of ensuring the regular 
succession of the seasons, and maintaining a harmonious relationship 
between Heaven, Earth and man. 

The oracle bone inscriptions 37 ) bear abundant testimony to the fact 


35) Exogamous marriage seems to have been characteristic of the Chinese 
from earliest times. Young people bearing the same clan name could not marry. 
Marriage was a means of cementing relationships between various clans, and 
among the aristocracy tended to have great political significance. Cf. Granet, 
Chinese Civilization, pp. 155 ff. 

36) E. S. Kirby, Introd. to the Economic History of China (London 1954), 
PP- 52-3. 

37) Numerous works on the Oracle Bones have been written by Chinese scho¬ 
lars, notably by Lo Chen Ju and Tung Tso-Pin. For an account of the most 
important up to the time when his own work was published in 1938, see H. G. 
Creel, Studies in Early Chinese Cultures, pp. 1-16. One of the most com¬ 


prehensive is that of Sun Hai P’o ) called Chia Ku Wen Pien 

up#* ?|)^ ). Since the war there has been a great development in 
archaeological research both by scholars in China and Formosa. The Chan Hou 
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that the art of divining was considered of paramount importance, and 
for that purpose specialists in the art were appointed by the king and 
were associated with the court. They had the task of ascertaining, on 
all occasions, the will of the spirits of the royal ancestors, and the host 
of spiritual beings which took a keen interest in human affairs. On 
the other hand, the numerous characters connected with sacrifice, 
together with the sacrificial bronzes of superb workmanship, and of 
manifold and intricate design and use, which were produced during 
this period, bear witness to a highly developed sacrificial ritual, in 
which the king himself was the prime actor. 

Of the mortuary faith current at this period we have meagre 
evidence, but such as it is it has a high significance. The excavation 
of numerous tombs of the Shang dynasty, several of which are believed 
to be royal, indicates that, at least among the aristocracy, there was 
not only a belief in some sort of life after death, but the conviction 
that the deceased king maintained a rank and status at least as exalted 
as that which he enjoyed in life. “The construction of one of the 
royal tombs”, writes Creel 38 ) was no mean task. The beginning was 
the digging of a pit, in the case of the largest tomb forty three feet 
deep, and sixty five feet square... At the bottom of the pit a wooden 
tomb-chamber was constructed, about ten feet high and a little smaller 
than the bottom of the pit itself. The walls of this chamber were 
decorated, in places with almost incredibly fine carvings, in others 
with polychrome painted designs. Then the funeral was held, the body 
and other objects were put in place, and the whole excavation, every 

inch of the way to the surface, was filled with pounded earth. The 

funeral was probably accompanied by the sacrifice of many human 
beings. It was, altogether, a ceremony not unfitting the passing of a 
king, and the inauguration of a royal ancestral deity”. Accordingly 
there seems to be no doubt that, very early in Chinese history, the king 
exercised unique ritual functions which, on account of their importance 
to the welfare of all the people, gave to his person a semi-divine 


published in Peking. For a study of some of the important questions raised by 
the oracle bone inscriptions see Kuo Mo Jo ( ) Chia Ku Wen Tzu 

Yen Chu ( tP ■fr£ 3 : ). A periodical, the K’ao Ku Hsiieh Pao, 

(devoted to archaeology, is published in Peking. 

38) H. G. Creel, The Birth of China, p. 177. 
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status, and that after death, he was honoured and worshipped as a 
divine being. 

The religious acts of the king ensured the regularity of the seasons 
and the productivity of the soil, together with the fertility of crops 
and animals. In the environment of those early Chinese, nature was, 
on the whole, beneficent. The rich loess soil and the alluvial deposit 
of the great rivers were extraordinarily fertile. But the area was 
always subject to two major catastrophies, — floods and drought. The 
cosmic order, though usually dependable, was liable at times to cata¬ 
strophic breakdowns. Among the earliest references in the Book of 
History mention is made of wide-scale flood 39 ). The emperor Yii, 
traditionally the first dynastic ruler, won his throne because of his 

success in flood and river control, while the myth of Shen Yi, ( ififl 
8 ft ) minister of Yao, ( 3?|) shooting nine of the ten suns which 

were scorching the earth, reveals the great concern felt by the early 
Chinese in regard to the periodic droughts 40 ). Men might work on 
the land with skill and energy, but if the spring rains failed, or the 
summer brought disastrous floods, all their efforts were of no avail. 
They needed, in the person of their ruler, one who by virtue of his 
power and wisdom, and the efficacy of his prayers to the spirits, 
would prove a successful mediator. 

The important religious functions which gave to the ruler his unique 
ritual status included the task of observing the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, and from them promulgating the calendar for the 
guidance and control of the seasonal activities of the people. These 
duties were performed on behalf of the ruler by a class of specially 
selected ‘wise men’. Thus we are informed 41 ) that the emperor 
Yao “commanded Hsi and Ho, reverently in accord with the will of 
Heaven, to calculate and represent the progress of the sun, moon and 
stars, so as to promulgate with care and reverence the appropriate 
times for men's work". In these functions of the ruler we see, perhaps, 
evidence that in still more primitive times the tribal ruler exercised 
an authority in virtue of his being wise man, astrologer, sorcerer, 


39) J. Legge, The Chinese Classics (Hongkong 1865 ff.), Vol. 3, pt. 1, 
pp. 24-25. 

40) Cf. E. C. Werner, Diet, of Chinese Mythology (Shanghai 1932), p. 418. 

41) J. Legge, op. cit., Vol. 3, pt. 1, p. 18. 
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diviner and calendar-maker. This may have led to the belief, which 
meets us again and again in the literature of the Chou dynasty, that 
there was a golden age in the past, ruled over by sage kings of consum¬ 
mate virtue and wisdom, for the king, in early China, probably owed 
his unique position as much to the fact that he was the Vise man’ 
of his tribe, as to the fact that he was prime leader in war. 

The tradition recording the accession of Shun, ( ^-) to be found 

in the Book of History 42 ), is of great interest as indicating that 
the succession was not hereditary in the most ancient times. According 
to that tradition, the emperor Yao asked his ministers to seek for a 
suitable candidate to succeed him. His own son was first suggested, 
and then the great minister of public works, but both were rejected. 
The chief of the princes was offered the throne but declined it. Then 
the whole assembly of ministers suggested Shun, a comparatively 
obscure man, bringing evidence of his outstanding virtue. After care¬ 
fully testing Shun, the emperor, on the first day of the new year, 
handed over the administration to him before the tablet of his first 
ancestor. Shun thereupon began to perform his first duties as emperor. 
These were concerned with astronomy. Thereupon, he performed the 

lei () sacrifice to Shang Ti, worshipped the six (other) ancestor 

spirits whose tablets were set up in the ancestral shrine, together 
with the gods who presided over the mountains and rivers. Though 
this tradition comes to us from the Chou dynasty, when the glorifica¬ 
tion of the past was linked to a tendency to moralize history, it 
contains points of great interest. 

In the first place, it hardly seems possible that the story was just 
'invented' by court annalists and recorders of the W. Chou period, 
without having any basis at all in tradition, especially when we remem¬ 
ber that hereditary succession became the rule, once the Chou rulers 
became firmly established over a feudalistic hierarchy. The apologists 
for the Chou kings had to prove that their displacement of the Shang 
dynasty was morally justifiable and in accordance with the will of 
Heaven. This seems to be, accordingly, the main theme of the early 
books of the Shu Ching. The Chou had risen to power from compa¬ 
rative obscurity. Such an event could only be explained as due to the 


42) J. Lecce, op. cit., Vol. 3, pt. 1, pp. 23-27. 
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‘Mandate of Heaven' having fallen upon them, just as, long before, 
Heaven had raised the obscure Shun to the throne because of its 
concern for the well-being of the whole people. 

The narrative also reveals, not only the paramount importance of 
the cult of ancestors, but the central position of the king in a state 
ritual, in which the worship of Heaven and the host of spiritual beings 
was accompanied by an extraordinary interest in celestial phenomena, 
which were deemed to have a profound influence upon the seasonal 
life and activities of the people. The calendar was therefore of the 
utmost importance, endowed with religious significance and was the 
responsibility of the ruler. 

M. Granet argues, from the fact that in the period of the Ch’un 
Ch’in, (circum 720-480 B.C.) the different war-lords did not use a 
single calendar system, that this important function only appertained 
exclusively to the Son of Heaven in later times, i.e. the Han dy¬ 
nasty 43 ). But is it not possible that, in the period of the breakdown 
of centralized authority, the various feudal lords abrogated to them¬ 
selves a privilege which had been considered the more exclusive 
prerogative of the king in an earlier period when he had been power¬ 
ful enough to exert his suzerainty over the Chinese hegemony? 

Though there seems to be no direct evidence of any custom, in 
ancient China, by which the king was slain when his physical powers 
began to decline, this tradition regarding Shun does seem to indicate 
that the aged king was forced to abdicate in favour of a younger man, 
usually chosen from among the leading nobility. Kingship did not 
proceed from father to eldest son until well after the establishment 
of the Chou dynasty. It was disputed among the leading nobles, and, 
in the case of Shun, a comparative outsider seized the power. The 
records seem to confirm this, for they speak of a serious rebellion 
breaking out, instigated by the highest ministers of the aged king 44 ). 
Shun put down the rebellion and banished the chief instigators. 

Soon after Shun entered upon his duties as king, we are told that 
he “thereupon performed the lei ) sacrifice to Shang Ti” 45 ). 

43) M. Granet, Chinese Civilisation, p. 382. 

44) J. Legge, op. cit., vol. 3, p. 1, p. 39. 

45) J. Legge, ibid., p. 33. (Note: Legge translates: “Thereafter, he sacrified 
specially, but with the ordinary forms, to God; sacrificed purely to the six 
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This lei sacrifice seems to have been of a special nature, and was 
probably performed by each new king soon after his accession, the 
successful conclusion of the sacrifice denoting that he had been 
accepted and approved by the first and chief of the ancestor spirits, 

the chief God of the Chinese pantheon, Shang Ti ( ^ )• Tht 

character lei ( is significant in that it is composed of three 

distinctive elements which suggest that, in this sacrifice, human beings 
were offered up, together with animals and the produce of the land. 

One constituent of that character is mi (* ), a character used for 

rice, and for other grains such as maize and millet and even grasses. 


Ch’uan ( ) is a character believed to bear a resemblance to a dog, 

and is the indicator of a group of characters related to wild beasts. 


Yell ( |i| ), in its original form written shou () meaning ‘head’, 
over jen ( J\^), meaning 'man', suggests that human sacrifice was 
part of the ritual. One might even throw out the suggestion that, in 
this component of the character lei (^ ), we have an indication, how¬ 
ever, slight, that in very ancient times the aged king, who was 
head over the state, was actually sacrified by his successor when 
declining vigour made him unfit to rule. 

The question as to whether or not in the pre-Chou era before 
1050 B.C. the Chinese had attained to a concept of a supreme deity, 

as was later designated by the terms Then ( % ) and Shang Ti 


(± ^ ) is still being debated. The belief held by many early sino¬ 
logues that there was an early monotheism in China, subsequently 
lost, is to-day untenable. H. G. Creel believes that Heaven {Tien, ) 

was the supreme god of the Chous and was introduced by them into 
the religion of China. “I have shown,” he writes, „that the character 
Then, as such, does not occur in the Shang oracle bone inscriptions, 
and that the deity Then had no part in Shang religion. It apparently 
originated among the Chou people and was brought east by them at 
the time of the conquest.” 46 ) Again he writes, “Furthermore, the deity 


honoured ones; offered their appropriate sacrifices to the hills and rivers; and 
extended his worship to the host of spirits.” He comments on lei as denoting 
a sacrifice offered to the Highest, on an extraordinary occasion.) 

46) H. G. Creel, Studies, p. 51. 
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Heaven is absolutely foreign to Shang culture.” 47 ) Fu Ssu Nien 
argues 48 ) that we cannot deduce from the absence of the word on 
the oracle bones, which are a highly specialized class of inscriptions 
dealing with divining the will of ancestor spirits, that the name and 
the concept were not used in Shang times. He claims that the Chou 
owed their culture to the Shang and with it their religion. He has 

made a thorough study of the use of the term ti ('rfj*) on oracle 

bone inscriptions in 64 instances recorded by Sun Hai P’o in his 
Chia Ku Wen Pien, and comes to the conclusion that ti was used for 
the apotheosized royal ancestors and tribal gods, preceded usually by 
a name prefix, but that in 25 instances the word ti is used by itself, 
and clearly indicates the concept of a supreme ti who dwelt above in 
Heaven. In 17 other cases the word is used as a verb, to sacrifice, 

equi valent to the character ti ( ). The supreme ti was called upon 

for rain and good harvests. He sent punishment in the form of death 
and famine. He could grant his approval, bestow protection, and was 
clearly thought of as lord over all the other ti whether godlings or 
the spirits of former kings. Later this ti was equated with fien and 

received the sacrifice ti ( ft)- The word 
and under that name, Shang Ti ( _t 'rjj* ), he was worshipped by 
the Chou. 

It is an interesting and curious fact that in the early Chou literature, 
though the ancestry of the royal house is traced back to Shang Ti, 
the emperor is never referred to as the son of Shang Ti, but only 

as 'Son of Heaven’ (Pien tzu, 

The concept of kingship under the Chou 

The ancient Shang hegemony gave place to the Chou dynasty about 
1050 B.C. The Chou won their throne through military prowess 
and gradually established an hereditary succession, the kingship des¬ 
cending from father to son in a direct line. The earlier clan system of 
the Shang was absorbed into a feudal system, with a hierarchy of feudal 
relationships, and a family structure in which authority and loyalty 
tended to carry greater weight than love and affection. Respect for 


47 ) Ibid., p. 56. 

48) Fu Ssu Nien, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 8. 
Numen, IV 


shang ( ) was added, 
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age and ancestry developed. There was a high degree of centralized 
authority which went hand in hand with a devolution of functions. 
This social pattern was reflected in the religious concepts. It was during 
this early Chou period that the concept of an over-ruling Heaven became 
dominant, below which a host of spiritual beings had their appropriate 
places and functions in a transcendental hierarchy. In the early Chou 

literature Heaven is depicted as the supreme power, ‘Then' ( ^ ), al¬ 
ways thought of in the singular, and described as possessing many hu¬ 
man attributes. Thus Heaven is compassionate, (Shu Ching, Pt. 5: 14, 
2; Shih Ching, Pt. 2: 4, 10; Pt. 2: 5, 1.), he sends down prosperity, 
( Shih, Pt. 4: 3, 2.) is often terrible and angry, sending down ruin, 
{Shih, Pt. 2: 3, 11; Pt. 3: 3, 3: Pt. 3: 2, 10.). He gives birth to the 
people, {Shih, Pt. 3: 3, 1; Pt. 3: 3, 6) is father and mother of the 
people, {Shih, Pt. 2: 5, 4.) but is, in a special sense, the parent of the 
ruler {Shih, Pt. 2: 5, 3.). 

Chinese scholarship has always tended to follow the Shuo Wen in 
explaining the character Then ( ^ ) in abstract terms, as an ideo¬ 
graph depicting what is above (_.) man (■-), but L. C. Hopkins 

and other western scholars have shown that the earliest known forms 
of the characters are pictograms representing the human form, 

{h 'h ^ S Kk ). “It is submitted”, writes Hopkins, “that this 

is an anthropomorphic design of a deity, perhaps conceived of as an 
apotheosized ancestor; at any rate the representation of God made in 
the image of man” 49 ). The altar for the worship of Heaven was 
never enclosed in a temple, but was open to the sky, and was round 
to symbolize heaven. This altar was never called the altar of Shang Ti, 
but always the altar of Heaven (Then). The ruler became the regent 
of Heaven upon earth, called the ‘son of Heaven', and he alone was 
deemed worthy and adequate to render fitting worship to Heaven. 

As the Chou ritual for the worship of Heaven and all the cosmic 
forces was elaborated, it absorbed into itself the rituals of more ancient 
times connected with ancestor worship and the fertility cults, and the 
place of the king in the ritual grew more and more important. The 


49) Cf. L. C. Hopkins, Art. Pictorial Reconnaissances, in J.R.A.S., 1917> 
p. 774. See also H. G. Creel, Studies , p. 97, note 2. 
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Ti ( ^) who was the emperor’s first ancestor, conceived of as a 

± ft 

was equated with Heaven, (T’ien, ^ ) There are texts in the Shih 

Ching in which the two terms seem to be synonymous, e.g. the fol¬ 
lowing passages: 

“The people now amidst their perils 
Look to Heaven (T’ien) all dark, 

But let Heaven once determine, 

And there is nothing it will not overcome. 

There is the great God, (Shang Ti) 

Does he hate anyone? 50 )” 


) and 


spiritual being dwelling in Heaven, became Shang Ti ( 


“How vast is Heaven (T’ien), sovereign over all the 
people. Impetuous and haughty is God, (Shang Ti). 

He decrees many punishments. Heaven gave birth to 
the people, but their nature is undependable. All 
are good (at first), but few are able to remain so 
to the end. 51 )” 

In the period of the Western Chou (1050-771 B.C.), there seemed 
every likelihood that the status of the living king might be elevated so 
that he would come to be thought of as a ‘god’, to be accorded divine 
worship. Several legends became current which told of how the earliest 
kings were conceived by the direct operation of some divine being. 

Hou Chi ( J=r the god of the millet, was proclaimed the divine 

ancestor of the Chou kings, so that divine blood flowed in their 
veins 52 ). Chinese mythology records the names several gods who 
were worshipped as patron gods of the soil and harvests, and known 

collectively as the She Chi ( jjjj- ^^)- They included Shen Nung 

(PI!) , Chu ( ;Jc|r ), Ch’i ( pjip, Shu Chun (*i^) , and Yin 
Hung ( im> as well as Hou Chi ( J 3 ). They were, in all 

probability, the agricultural gods of the various tribes which made up 
the Chinese hegemony, and Hou Chi was the grain god of the Chou, 


50) J. Legge, op. cit., vol. 4, p. 2, bk. 4, No. 2. 

51) Ibid., p. 3, bk. 2, no. 1. 

52) Ibid., p. 3, bk. 2, no. 1. 
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whose land of origin was in the terraced loess regions of the west, 
where they cultivated the millet as their chief means of sustenance, 
and brewed from it an intoxicating drink. Later, when the Chou 
achieved the conquest of the other tribes, and overcame the Shang, 

their god, Hou Chi, was indentified with Ch’i ( |jj|), and all these 

tribal gods were linked into a family relationship and given the status 
of royal personages in the mythical dynasties of a bygone age 53 ). 

The feudalistic system, with its elaborate social and religious cere¬ 
monial, and the increasing deference and homage paid to the supreme 
authority, tended towards the development of divine kingship. Already, 
as we see in several poems of the Shih Ching 54 ), the king was looked 
upon as the 'Son of Heaven’, and as such performed certain unique 
religious functions on behalf of the whole state, and held an unique 
relationship to the supreme deity. He possessed within himself a 
latent quality or power, which was, in a measure, latent in all men, 

but in him to a superlative degree. This mana-like quality of te ( ^) 

was continually reinforced as he drew into himself the rich influ¬ 
ences from the whole territory over which he exercised suzerainty, and 
as he held frequent and intimate communion with the spiritual forces 
which pervaded the universe. Through this power or virtue which the 
king possessed to an unique degree he extended his influence through¬ 
out the whole land, and, in so far as the influence was good, it was 
productive of a beneficent state of harmony and well-being. Consequent¬ 
ly the king came to be thought of as possessing an aura of awe and 
majesty, so that everything he did, whether good or evil, exerted a 
powerful influence akin to that exerted by spiritual beings. 

Why then, we might ask, was the development towards the full 
recognition of the emperor as a 'divine being’, as happened very early 
in Egypt in the case of the Pharaohs, who were worshipped in 
life 55 ), arrested in China? The answer, I believe, lies in several 
factors, partly geographical, partly political and partly psychological. 

Geographical conditions in N. China were very different from those 
appertaining in Egypt. Egypt was the valley and the delta of the Nile, 

53) Cf. E. C. Werner, op . cit ., pp. 4 12 ff- 

54) J. Legge, op . cit ., vol. 4. See pt. 2, bk. 1 : 8.3; bk. 3: 3.2; 6.3; bk. 7: 
8.3 & 4. pt. 3, bk. 3: 8.5 — 6; 9.3 & 6. pt. 4, bk. 1; 1.8; 2.6; bk. 3: 4.7. 

55) A. Moret, The Nile and Egyptian Civilisation , London 1927* PP- 160-4, 

168, 392-3. 
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a narrow strip of extraordinarily fertile land shut in between the 
inhospitable deserts. Though, from early times Egypt was subject to 
invasions from the Sudan, Lybia and Syria, once the whole land was 
brought under the centralized control of a powerful pharaoh, it became 
possible to concentrate power and wealth, to an extraordinary degree, 
in his hands. The land became ‘Pharaoh's Land', and his control per¬ 
meated everywhere. The whole economic life of Egypt was dominated 
by two powerful material phenomena, the sun and the Nile, and it 
is not difficult to conceive how the rituals by which the king ensured 
prosperity and fertility to the land gave to his person an unique 
‘divine status', so that in the Memphite monarchy ‘divine kingship' 
became firmly established. With the decline of the Memphite monar¬ 
chy, and the subsequent period of transition (circum 2485-2160 B.C.), 
we see a continual enroachment on the royal prerogatives, a decline 
in royal authority, a democratization of religion and a growth of 
scepticism and impiety; but ‘divine kingship' had become so rooted in 
Egyptian thought that the Theban kings were able to regain something 
of the divine status of their predecessors. Yet the democratization of 
religion continued, and the Osirian mysteries came to be celebrated, 
not only for the benefit of the Pharaoh, but for all worshippers of 
Osiris, who shared in an eternal resurrection 56 ). 

The period of the Western Chou, on the other hand, was one of 
almost unremitting warfare, concerned with the subjugation of bar¬ 
barian tribes, and attempts to keep at bay the nomads of the northern 
steppes, who pressed down on the rich and fertile lands within the 
orbit of Chinese rule. The king needed to rely upon the military 
prowess of his semi-independent nobles, and those states which lay 
upon the periphery, if successful in war, tended to grow in extent of 
territory and in wealth. The royal domain, in the centre, had practically 
no opportunity for expansion, and in process of time the royal power 
tended to diminish in comparison with that of the feudal lords. With 
this decrease in material power there was a corresponding decrease 
in status and influence. It was not long before the predominant feudal 
lord was able to usurp temporal power, becoming what was called pa 

(), the chief or leader over an uneasy alliance of powerful states. 
For reasons of policy, the emperor, divested of real power, was allowed 


56) A. Moret, op. cit., p. 248. 
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to function in his religious capacities, and was acknowledged as supre¬ 
me head of the state. 

The Chinese in these early days revealed no tendency to anthro¬ 
pomorphize their gods. They seem to have been singularly deficient 
in the capacity to create myths to explain the origin of the universe 
and of human life. Like the Egyptians 57 ) they recognised a first king 
of a first dynasty, and preceding him a dynasty of semi-divine beings, 
who had themselves succeeded rule by the gods. As in Mesopotamia, 
life was adapted to the cyclic succession of the seasons, and human 
society was organized to harmonize with nature through a recurring 
sequence of religious festivals. But here we notice one fundamental 
difference. There is no apparent cosmic clash between the dual powers 
of light and darkness, order and chaos, life and death. In China the 
duality which arises out of a primal unity is a duality of equally neces¬ 
sary and beneficent forces, which in turn attain ascendancy in the 
seasonal process. There is, therefore, no need to postulate a dramatic 
strife between the divine and the demonic, the cosmic and the chaotic, 
such as we see in Mesopotamian thought. Thus, in China, the dragon, 
regarded from earliest times as a powerful deity, was not a malevolent 
monster, a personification of the powers of evil ruling over a primae¬ 
val abyss, which needed to be slain by some divine hero, but was rather 
an awe-inspiring being whose activities were, on the whole, beneficent 
to mankind. Through the winter months he inhabited the rivers and 
lakes, and in spring he mounted up to heaven, to ride upon the mighty 
storm clouds, and to send down the rain which was so necessary for 
fertility and growth. He thus became identified with the powers of 
fertility and production. He became king over the spiritual beings 
which inhabited the world of nature, and very early in China, the king 
was thought of as possessing attributes analogous to those of the 
dragon. He possessed a ‘dragon nature', majestic, terrible and awe¬ 
inspiring, and yet, by his power and virtue, he brought well-being, 
prosperity and happiness to all the people over whom he exercised 
his rule. The dragon motive was embroidered on the royal robes and 
the royal banners. The king possessed a dragon countenance and sat 
upon the dragon throne. The superb horses, which in later times drew 
the royal chariot, were likened to dragons, and it is possible that the 


57) H. Frankfort, op. cit., p. 15. 
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search for the Heavenly horses of Ferghana grew out of the belief 
that the emperor would ascend to Heaven upon a chariot drawn by 
dragon-like beings. The dragon as the symbol of royalty is under¬ 
standable when we remember that in Chinese thought the emperor 
possessed divine qualities similar in potency and effect to those 
ascribed from earliest times to the dragon. Throughout Chinese 
history the dragon has been worshipped as a god, and even to the 
present day the temple of the Dragon King (Lung Wang Miao, 

fill lE m ) * s a P rom i nen t feature in many N. China villages. That 
this worship is a primitive feature in Chinese religion is evidenced by 
Creel, who informs us that in the Chia Pien lists of oracle bone in¬ 
scriptions no less than 41 characters are considered to be form of lung 

( ), meaning dragon 59 ), whilst Andersson affirms that the 

dragon motive appears in the earliest forms of Chinese art. Rostovtzeff 
believed that the dragon motive came to China from the Babylo- 
Assyrian civilization by way of Iran, but, if so it must have been very 
early, as the dragon motive appears in Kansu early in the 2nd. 
millenium B.C. 60 ). 

In China, as in Egypt, the world was understood “in dualistic terms 
as a series of pairs of contrasts balanced in unchanging equilibrium. 
The universe as a whole was referred to as ‘heaven and earth' ” 61 ). 


Man must assist, by means of religious ceremonies, the yang ( 



) 


forces to overcome the yin ( It) forces in the spring and early 

summer, but he must help the yin to rise to ascendancy in autumn and 
winter. These two forces, which permeated all natural phenomena, 
and by their constant interaction caused all things to subsist, arose 
out of a primaeval cosmic unity. Neither of these two forces were 
conceived of in China in personalized terms, as in Mesopotamia, and 
there did not develop in China the concept of a cosmic struggle be¬ 
tween the powers of light and darkness, resulting in the final triumph 
of the forces of light. In the ritual by which the emperor maintained 
the cosmic balance, as described in the Li Chi 62 ) it was just as 


59) H. C. Creel, Studies, p. 237. 

60) Rostovtzeff, The Animal Style in S. Russia and China (Princetown 1929). 

61) H. Frankfort, op. cit., p. 19. 

62) See, e.g. The li Chi, bk. 4, Section 2, Pt. 2, Par. 15; bk. 4, section 4, Pt. 1. 
Par. 19; bk. 4, section 4, Pt. 2. Par. 7, 10. 
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essential to guarantee the ascendancy of yin in its season, as it was to 
guarantee the ascendancy of the yang. Whatever dualism existed in 
Chinese thought was a dualism of complementary forces which worked 
to produce cosmic harmony, and not a dualism of antagonistic forces 
bent on each other's destruction. 

Moreover, in China, the significance of man has not been greatly 
emphasised 63 ). He was part, but a very small part, of the cosmos, 
deriving his nature from a union of elements compounded of heaven 
and earth. At death, those two elements which formed his nature 
tended to disintegrate, and to be reabsorbed into the yin and the 
yang. This tendency of the Chinese to interpret man in terms of his 
relation to cosmic forces, rather than to interpret cosmic forces in 
relation to man, militated against the tendency, so common among 
other peoples, towards the anthropomorphization of their gods. Had 
they been able to develop the worship of a personalized sun god or 
moon goddess, or had they been able to conceive of their gods as did 
the ancient Greeks in respect of the Olympian deities, the hypostasiza- 
tion of a god in the person of their emperor might not have been 
difficult. 

There is evidence that, in the early Chou period, the religious func¬ 
tions of the emperor mainly centred in a building which is known 
to us in the Li Chi as the Hall of Brightness, or Ming T’ang 


(Bjjf: ). This building possessed something of the nature of a 

‘calendar house', and is believed by some scholars to have had a very 
early origin 64 ). The earliest reference to the building is in Men¬ 
cius 65 ), where it had already fallen into disuse. The T'ai Miao 


jjj|j ) referred to in the Confucian Analects 66 ) was probably the 


same building, and tradition records that it went under different names 


63) This is particularly revealed in Chinese paintings, in which, so often, 
man is dwarfed into insignificance amidst the immensities of nature; cf. Chinese 
Art, ed. by Leigh Ashton (London 1935), pp. 6, and 23. 

64) See particularly: J. Legge, Sacred Books of the East. The Li Chi, Chap¬ 
ter on the Ming T’ang. 

W. E. Soothill, Hall of Light (London 1951), pp. 66 ff. 

A. Bulling, The Meaning of China’s most ancient Art (Leiden 1952), pp. 
116-117. 

65) J. Legge, The Life and Works of Mencius (London 1875), p. 147. 

66) The Analects of Confucius , bk. 3: 10, 15. bk. 10: 14. A convenient trans¬ 
lation is that by A. Waley (London 1938), pp. 96, 98, and 150. 
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at different times. Confucius, when visiting the building, was evidently 
at a loss as to the meaning of the various symbolic and ritualistic 
objects, which seems to indicate that, though the temple still stood, 
its purpose and function were no longer clearly understood. Perhaps 
the only safe conclusion that can be drawn from the available evidence 
is that, in the Ming T’ang, the Chou emperor performed an unique 
function in harmonizing the seasonal life and activities of his people 
with the movements of the heavenly bodies, and the progression of 
the seasons in nature. Because of this his person was regarded with 
peculiar awe and sanctity by the people. But with the break-up of the 
empire, and the usurpation of power by the great feudal lords, the 
unique magico-religious status of the emperor in relation to the spiri¬ 
tual world tended to disappear, along with the growth of sceptical 
thought, which has tended to characterize the Chinese ever since. 

Divine Kingship and Ch’in Shih Huang Ti. 

The only other period in Chinese history when there seemed to be 
the possibility of according to the emperor the status and worship of a 
divine being was at the time when Ch’in Shih Huang Ti finally 
subjugated the last of the warring states, and established an empire 
under one supreme head in 221 B.C. During the collapse of feudalism 
in the period of the warring states (5th.-3rd. century B.C.), the 
political tendency was towards government by rulers possessing abso¬ 
lute power, and this tendency found its completion in Ch’in Shih 
Huang Ti. Already in the state of Ch’in, which he ruled, under the 

influence of a school of Legalists, known as the Fa Chia ( ^), 

the theory of the absolute authority and the divine right of the king 
had been vigorously expounded. The great Confucian philosopher, 
Hsun Tzu, (3rd century B.C.), having taught the Confucian doctrine 
that supreme rule and authority should be in the hands of the most 
virtuous, went on to teach that his word was absolute law: “Therefore 
to be emperor, be the right man. The empire is the weightiest thing 
there is. Only the strongest man is able to bear its weight. It is the 
largest of all. Only the most discriminating is able to make its proper 
distinctions. It is the most populous. Only the most wise is able to 
harmonize it. Unless he is a sage, he will not be able to fulfil these 
three requirements. Hence, unless he is a sage, he will not be able 
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to rule as a true king” 67 ). “The emperor’s authority and position are 

most honourable, and he has no peer in the empire. His virtue 

is pure and complete; his wisdom and kindness are most illustrious. 
When he faces south (i.e. seated on his throne), and rules the 
empire, all living people are moved to obey and yield to his influence. 
Then the empire has no (wise) men in retirement, nor are good men 
neglected. What is in accord with his acts is right: what differs from 
them is wrong ” 68 ). 

This glorification of the position and power of the absolute ruler 
was carried further by two disciples of Hsiin Tzu, namely Han Fei 
Tzu and Li Ssu, both of whom had great influences on Ch’in Shih 
Huang Ti. Thus Han Fei Tzu writes, “The intelligent ruler carries out 
his regulations as would Heaven, and employs men as if he were a 
spirit. Being like Heaven, he commits no wrong. Being like a spirit, 

he falls into no difficulties. His power ('shih’ ) prevails. His 

instructions are severe. Though they may feel rebellious, none dare 
disobey” 69 ). 

When Ch’in Shih Huang Ti came to the throne he soon gave 
evidence that the intended to play the role of a divine ruler. One of 
his first acts was to proclaim himself 'Shih Huang Ti’, the first 
emperor. In assuming this title he was deliberately appropriating to 
himself a term which had been used in previous dynasties either for 
the divine spirits of deceased emperors, or for the supreme deity of 


the Chinese pantheon. The term ti ( ) 70 ), possibly in its earliest 

form depicting a sacrifice, or a majestic figure in sacrificial robes, 
was not used to designate the reigning monarch, but only for the 
spirits of apotheosized ancestors. Later, in the Chou dynasty, Shang 
Ti ( J- ) the supreme ruler above, became more or less equated 


67) Hsim Tzu, Chinese Text, Wan Yu Wen K’u ed. (Shanghai 1930), p. 90. 


68) Ibid, p. 96. 

69) Han Fei Tzu, Chinese text, Wan Yu Wen K’u ed. (Shanghai I9 2 9)> P- 44 - 






70) For a full discussion of the title Shih Huang Ti and the development of 
the use of the term ‘ti’ see D. Bodde, China’s First Unifier, (Leiden 1933k 
chapter 6. 
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with the supreme deity, Heaven T’ien ( ^). With the character ti 
) the new emperor associated the character huang ( ), written 

more anciently ( j|f), signifying one who rules by his own absolute 
authority. Shih ( ), meaning beginning or first, reveals that the 

ruler of Ch'in was claiming to inaugurate a lasting dynasty which 
would be different in kind from anything that had gone before. It 
was to last for ten thousand generations. The full title Shih huang ti, 
reveals that the ruler of Ch’in wished to be recognised as a divine 
emperor, whose power and virtue, pervading the whole empire, would 
correspond on earth to the power and virtue of Heaven above. 

But the emperor was conscious of his mortality, and so he began 
that restless search for the drug or elixir of immortality by which 
he was assured that he would become immortal. He felt sure that the 
spirits above would not refuse this boon to one so illustrious as himself. 
He made several attempts to get into direct contact with the powerful 
spirits. Finally, becoming convinced that his failure was due to his 
preoccupation with the weighty affairs of state, he retired into 
seclusion from his people, believing that in this way he would best 
cultivate his divine nature. Then he began to have prepared for him¬ 
self a magnificent mausoleum, reminding us of the pyramids of the 
early pharaohs, in which he might hope to enjoy a kingly estate after 
death. Thousands of workmen toiled on this structure. On a foundation 
of bronze a stone sarcophagus was raised, surrounded by a whole 
empire in miniature, palaces and ministries, towns and villages, even 
trenches filled with mercury to represent rivers and streams, the 
mercury being made to flow by means of an ingenious machine. On 
the vault of the tomb chamber were depicted the firmament and the 
host of stars 71 ). 

This attempt to give the emperor a divine status, no doubt engineered 
by ambitious ministers and eunuchs for their own purposes, was 
doomed to failure, for the humanistic and rationalistic philosophies 
which had been developing throughout the preceding centuries were 
entirely alien in spirit to the magico-religious cult of emperor worship. 

Nevertheless, with the establishment of an unified empire, the 


71) For a French transl. of the texts concerned see L. Weiger, Textes Histori- 
riques (Hien-Hien 1929), p. 225. 
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development of an elaborate state cult was inevitable, and in that state 
cult the function of the emperor was of central importance. There¬ 
fore, during the Han dynasty (206 B.C.-225 A.D.), which followed 
upon the fall of Ch’in the practices of former times were elaborated 
into a most detailed and intricate ritual which was to become nor¬ 
mative for all subsequent times right down to the twentieth century. 
This corpus of ceremonial and ritual by which the state cult of China 
was regulated was gathered together by Han scholars to form the 
Book of Rites, the Li Chi, which formed an important part of the 
Confucian Canon. 

Kingship from the Han Dynasty onwards. 

From the Han dynasty onwards, whatever the personal predilections 
of the emperor might be — he was often predisposed to Taoism or 
Buddhism —, it was considered indispensible to the well-being of the 
empire, conceived of as the entire civilized world, that a harmonious 
relationship should be maintained between Heaven, Earth and man. 
This relationship could only be maintained unimpaired if the emperor 
performed with deep reverence, and with careful attention to the 
minutest detail, as son of Heaven, the sacred and sacrifical ritual which 
was believed to have been originated in hoary antiquity. Yet it must 
be emphasised that it was as man, in sight of Heaven a very humble 
and even abject man, that the emperor performed those high-priestly 
functions which only he, as unique man, could perform. These ritual 
acts consisted of the worship of Heaven in the south suburb of the 
capital at the winter solstice, the worship of earth at the special altar 
of the Lord of the soil of the whole empire, the worship of innumer¬ 
able spirits of mountains and rivers and natural forces at appropriate 
seasons, and the worship of the divine ancestors of the dynasty in 
the ancestral temple. Furthermore, associated with the emperor were 
high officials charged with astronomy, divining, prognostication and 
the preparations of the calendar. The following quotations from the 
Book of Rites, the Li Chi, help us to see the unique place of the 
emperor in the ritual. 

“The ancient kings were troubled lest the ceremonial usages should 
not be generally understood by all below them. They therefore sacrif¬ 
iced to God in the suburb of the capital, and thus the place of Heaven 
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was established. They sacrificed at the Altar of Earth inside the 
capital, and thus they imitated the benefits derived from the earth. 
Their sacrifices in the Ancestral Temple gave their fundamental place 
to the sentiments of humanity. Those at the altar of the hills and 
streams served to mark their intercourse with the spirits breathing 
(in nature). Their five sacrifices of the house were a recognition of 
the various businesses that had to be done 72 ).” 

“The emperor forms a ternion with Heaven and Earth, and stands 
side by side with spiritual beings, in order to the right ordering of 
government 73 ).” 

“The Son of Heaven forms a ternion with Heaven and Earth. 
Hence, in power of his goodness, he is their correlate, and his benefit 
extends at once to all things. His brilliance is equal to that of the sun 
and moon, and enlightens all within the four seas 74 ).” 

From the Book of Rites, we gather that all the ceremonial garments, 
the jade tokens and other regalia, the sacrifical vessels themselves, all 
had symbolic significance in aiding the success of the ritual and the 
sacrifices. There grew up an elaborate mimetic or sympathetic sym¬ 
bolism. The human world was thought of as a microcosm which 
reflected and was intimately connected with the macrocosm of the 
universe. 

It was not alone in his position as high-priest of the state cult 
that the emperor of China was unique, but also in his status as supreme 
ruler of the terrestrial universe, owing his appointment to Heaven 
above. The rationalistic and humanistic tendencies of Confucian 
thought, which led the scholar-official to despise as gross supersti¬ 
tions the personalized gods of popular Taoism and Buddhism, made 
it equally impossible for him to give to his reigning emperor the status 
and dignity of a god. But the hierarchical pattern of the society over 
which the emperor was supreme head, together with an emphasis on 
an elaborate state cult, centring in the emperor, led to an adulation of 
the emperor and a sacred regard for his person which, practically 
speaking, fell little short of divine worship. Though legends grew up 
to account for the divine origin of the dynastic lines, it is doubtful if 
the scholar class regarded these legends as anything but imaginative 

72) J. Legge, Sacred Books of the East, The Li Chi, book 7, section 4. 2. 

73) Ibid, bk. 7, section 13. 

74) Ibid, book 23, section 3. 
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fables, useful to invest the person of the emperor, in the eyes of a 
credulous populous with an aura of supernatural majesty. There was 
nothing analogous to the Japanese theory which claimed for the mikado 
descent from the sun-goddess, Amaterasu. In what sense, then, could 
the emperor be thought of as the ‘Son of Heaven’? Only in the sense 
that it was in the nature of things, through the inexorable interplay 
of the cosmic forces which produced all natural phenomena, and which 
likewise controlled human affairs, that the emperor and his dynasty 
were raised to the position of supreme authority ower terrestrial 
affairs. It was part of the pre-ordained order that one man should 
reign supreme on earth, and the emperor happened to be that man. 
Yet, in pursuance of his unique office and function, the emperor stood 
in an unique relationship to Heaven, which was best described as 
‘son of Heaven’. On the one hand he was the special object of Hea¬ 
ven’s beneficence and protective care, and, on the other hand, he alone 
was worthy to express to Heaven in prayer and sacrifice both the gra¬ 
titude and the needs of mankind. As Son of Heaven the emperor’s 
every word was law. His every wish and whim must be obeyed. He 
could do no wrong. In his presence the highest official must prostrate 
himself, and, when told to rise, look with downcast eyes, holding his 
tablet before his mouth when speaking, lest his breath should con¬ 
taminate the august person of his lord. Even in remonstrance it must 
never be hinted that the emperor had done wrong, or even been 
mistaken. All mistakes were those of his ministers who had failed 
to interpret correctly the royal will, or had given evil advice. At a 
word from the royal lips the most powerful ministers might be de¬ 
graded to a minor post, sent into distant exile, or forced to commit 
suicide. When the emperor died, after the appropriate ceremonies of 
interment had been completed, he was raised, as his posthumous title 
so often suggests, to the rank of a divine being, and his spirit tablet 
found its place in the ancestral temple besides those of his illustrious 
ancestors. 


Conclusion 

The concept of kingship in China was, therefore, throughout historic 
times, always dominated by a philosophy which conceived of the uni¬ 
verse as a constant and continuous interplay of cosmic forces, ever 
in process of endless transformations, yet circling around a fixed 
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centre, which, itself perfectly quiescent, nevertheless caused all things 
to move, which itself inactive inspired the ‘myriad things’ to perpetual 
activity. The function of the emperor was to study to conform him¬ 
self and all under him to the invariable and pre-determined laws of 
the natural universe, to keep in perfect harmony with them, to sit on 
his throne at the centre of the world of men, and ‘with his face to¬ 
wards the south’ rule simply by reigning. Any deviation on his part 
from a pre-determined pattern would be reflected in the confusions 
which arose in the natural sphere, resulting in insurrections, plagues, 
famines and potents of nature. If the emperor should persist in deva- 
tion from the norm it might even be necessary for his mandate to be 
taken away from him and from his house, and for another to be 
appointed by Heaven to take his place. So long as he remained 
emperor, all honour, respect and dignity were accorded to him, as the 
‘unique man’, the vice-regent of Heaven, the one in whom all the 
well-being and prosperity of mankind were centred. At death, his 
vital spirit continued its interest in and concern for the people which 
he had governed on earth, and though now exalted to some position 
of honour in the heavenly sphere, so long as his descendants continued 
to reign and to offer appropriate sacrifices, he still continued to give 
his guidance and counsel. 



DER ANIMISMUS DER DAJAK 

VON 

GERHARD KAHLO 

Leipzig 

Die alten Indonesier (und Polynesier) hatten in ihren Sprachen 
kein Wort 1 ) fur den Begriff ^Religion”. Im Mittelalter gebrauchten 
die Melaju (Malayen) und die Bewohner von Djawa dafiir das 
indische Wort agama, das heute noch gebraucht wird; sie 2 ) definieren 
es: ,,Glaube an Tuhan 3 ), Dewa 4 ) und dergleichen”, und sie ge- 
brauchen auch den Ausdruck agama animis, bezeichnen also den Ani- 
mismus als Religion. In Europa wurde der Animismus haufig sehr 
schematisch behandelt und oft mit einer gewissen Geringschatzung 
mit schlagwortartigen „Erkliirungen” abgetan, die viel zu „modern” 
sind, als dass sie fiir die Vorstellung der Urvolker passen. Schreuer 5 ) 
erkannte richtig: „Anfanglich gab es keinen Dualismus, sondern Ein- 
heit vor und nach dem Tode.” Dann aber verwirrt er sich: „Durch 
Verwesung lost sich das Bild vom Leichnam; der Korper zerfallt, 
nur das Bild bleibt, solange die Erinnerung fortlebt. Die Hauchseele 
erscheint spater als lebender Leichnam.” Die Hauchseele (anima, 
7 rv£Ufjia) hat mit dem lebenden Menschen zu tun und kann keineswegs 
mit dem „lebenden Leichnam” gleichgesetzt werden. Das plattdeutsche 
Wort „Gonger” (frz. revenant) und das hochdeutsche Wort „Ge- 
spenst” (von ahd. spanan = locken) beweist, dass diesen Vorstellun- 

1) Auch die alten Germanen hatten kein Wort dafiir und gebrauchten daher 
nach der Christianisierung das lateinische Wort. 

2) Purwadarminta, Kamus umum, 2. Aufl. S. 17. 

3) Dieses nach tuan (Herr) neugebildete Wort wird heute auch fiir Allah 
gebraucht. 

4) Dewa wird (Purwadarminta a.a.O. S. 150) definiert: „Eine Art atherische 
(halus — zart, fein) Menschen, von denen man glaubt, sie iiben Einfluss auf die 
Welt aus.” Im iibertragenen Sinne: „Menschen, die sehr verehrt werden.” Durch 
diese Definition wird deutlich, dass fiir die Indonesier dewa nicht nur fremde 
Gotter wie Brahma usw. bezeichnet, sondern auch vergottete Menschen (ent- 
sprechend ihrem Ahnenkult). So erklaren sich die debata der animistischen Ba- 
tak. fiber vergottete Menschen im alten Europa vergl. G. Kahlo, Die Wahrheit 
des Marchens S. 47. Sueton, Caesar 88; Herodian 4,2 usw. 

5) Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft 33/1916 S. 333 f. 
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gen nicht die „Hauchseele” zu Grunde liegt — ebensowenig 6 ) wie 
das Wort „Geist” 7 ) in der Urzeit etwas mit der „Hauchseele” zu 
tun hat. Die „lebenden Leichname”, Geister, Gespenster usw. zeichnen 
sich im europaischen Animismus schon dadurch als etwas anderes 
(nicht-menschliches) aus, dass sie in den Erzahlungen der Urzeit 
nicht in Prosa, sondern in Versen sprechen 8 ); genau so sind die 
„leblosen” Dinge gekennzeichnet; auch sie sprechen in Versen. So sagt 
der Spiegel: 

„Frau Konigin, Ihr seid die Schonste hier, 

Aber Schneeweisschen 9 ) iiber den Bergen 

Bei den sieben Zwergen 

1 st noch tausendmal schoner als Ihr.” 10 ) 

Oder: Der Marz spricht den April in Versen an: 

„0 Aprilu, me fratedu, 

Impresta tre di li to di, 

Par puni lu pastoredu, 

Li ni foda va pinti.” 11 ) 

Andere europaische Meinungen: Fr. Krause 12 ) deutet dualistisch, 
was Wilken 13 ) zuriickwies und fur monistische Erklarung des Ani¬ 
mismus eintrat. 14 ) Theo Korner 15 ) findet den Monismus „primitiv” 
und halt die Entwicklung zum Trialismus (Leib, Lebenskraft und 
Schattenbildwesen) fur einen kulturellen Fortschritt; das beweist, dass 
er europaisch = christlich urteilt und sich nicht in den Animismus 


6) Der Ausdruck „seinen Geist aufgeben” (1= sterben) ist fur die vorchrist- 
liche Zeit sprachlich nicht belegt; es diirfte von Monchen nach dem Vorbild des 
lat. animum efflare, exspirare gebildet sein. 

7) Zu gotisch ugaisjan (erschrecken), usgeisnan (ausser sich geraten), alt- 
nordisch geisa (wiiten), englisch aghast (bestiirzt, entsetzt). 

8) G. Kahlo, Die Verse in den Sagen und Marchen, S. 31 ff. 

9) Zu beachten: Der Spiegel spricht hochdeutsch, obgleich das Marchen selbst 
(plattleutsch) „Sneewittchen” heisst. 

10) Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmarchen, 4. Aufl. Band 1 S. 313 ff. 

11) Ortoli, Les contes populaires de File de Corse. 

12) Bei Otto Reche, Im memoriam Karl Weule. 

13) Het Animisme bij de volken van den Ind. Archipel. 

14) Vergl. die Deutung der religiosen „Stufen” durch Wuttke (Verhandelingen 
van het Haagsche Genootschap, Teil 10, erstes Stuck). Fiir die Sagen: G. Kahlo 
bei Mackensen, Handworterbuch des Deutschen Marchens Band 1 S. 554 ff. 

15) Totenkult und Lebensglaube S. 173. 

Numen, IV 


14 
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hineinzudenken vermag. Tylor 16 ) vergleicht die Todeserscheinung 
und das Traumerlebnis, weil bei beiden die „Seele” fortgeht. Aber der 
Unterschied ist doch, dass sie nach dem Traum wiederkommt und der 
Leib weiterlebt. Merkens 17 ) meint, die „sensitive Seele sei durch den 
Traum entdeckt worden .” Damit leugnet er, dass der wachende Mensch 
sensitiv ist; obwohl wir doch sogar imstande sind, die Sensibilitat mit 
Hilfe des Algesimeters und des Barasthesiometers zu messen. 18 ) 
Merkens iibersah dabei auch den Sensualismus: die dem Wachzu- 
stande eigentiimlichen sensations transformees 19 ) und Impressio- 
nen 20 ), die in das Traumleben hineinspielen 21 ). Auch Wolk 22 ) ist 
widerspruchsvoll, wenn er den Animismus eine Hirnfunktion nennt, 
dann aber fortfahrt, die Seele sei bei der Geburt noch nicht vorhanden, 
sondern entstehe erst langsam; der Korper bekampfe die Seelenbil- 
dung usw. Diese Ansicht verrat m.E. einen naiven Dualismus. Unklar 
ist auch Kruyt 23 ): die Lehre vom „Seelenstoff” sei animistisch, die 
Lehre vom Fortleben der ,,geistigen Seele” im Jenseits sei spiritis- 
tisch 24 ). 

Vollmering 25 ) versuchte erstmalig eine philologisch begriindete Er- 
klarung; er betrachtet njawa als „Atem” (physiologisch), semangat 
als „het meer geestelijke deel van den mensch” (psychologisch). Je- 
doch diese Erlauterung geniigt nicht; wir miissen samtliche Ausdriicke 
zu Rate ziehen, zumal die Indonesier bei ihrer Etymologie eine sehr 
feine, geistreiche Beobachtungsgabe und ein aussserordentlich scharfes 
Denkvermogen aufweisen. Nilsson 26 ) wies auf ihre Assoziationsreihen 
hin, und Spat 27 ) erklart es nachdrucklich fiir falsch, wegen verschie- 


16) Primitive culture. 

17) De Indische Gids, Jahrg. 19/1897 S. 554 ff. 

18) Richet, Recherches experimentales et cliniques sur la sensibilite. 

19) Condillac, Traite des sensations. 

20) Hume, Philosophical works. 

21) Freud, Die Traumdeutung; Laistner, Ratsel der Sphinx; Trautmann, Traum 
und Sage. 

22) De Ind. Gids 44/1922 S. 675 ff. 

23) Het animisme. Auch Camerling (liber Ahnenkult in Hinterindien) und 
Perry (The Megalithic culture of Indonesia) weisen Widerspruche auf. 

24) Er meint, die weiterlebende Seele sei eine Vergeistigung des stofflichen 
Menschen, eine Art Extrakt aus dem Korper. — Diese Deutung bleibt an Ausser- 
lichkeiten haften; offensichtlich denkt Kruyt dualistisch. 

25) Kolonial-Tijdschrift, Jahrg. 3/1914 S. 1153 ff. 

26) Actes du 5. Congres d’histoire des religions, 1929 S. 99 ff. 

27) Ned. Ind. Oud en Nieuw, Jahrg. 1/1916. 
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dener Begriffe fur Leben- und Totenseele darauf zu schliessen, es 
bestiinde dazwischen kein Zusammenhang. 

Die Indonesische Ausdriicke: 

1) njawa = Seele, Atem, Leben 28 ); makassarisch und bugisch heisst 
nawa 29 ) denken. Das diirfte sekundar sein 30 ). 

2) semangat = Lebensgeist, Lebenskraft, Vitalitat. Dempwolff 31 ) 
erklart die Silbe nget als ,,Korperwarme.” Dafiir gibt es keinen 
Beweis; die Vergleichung mit den Bedeutungen in anderen 
Sprachen ergibt ein ganz anderes Bild: im Tobabatakischen 32 ) 
heisst ngot 33 ) „erwachen”, und mangot bedeutet „Ahnengeist”. 
Die Bedeutung „erwachen” weist eindeutig auf animistische Vor- 
stellung: bekanntlich glauben die Animisten, bei Krankheiten (vor 
allem Ohnmacht), der Lebensgeist ( semangat ) habe den Korper 
verlassen; daher lockt ihn der einheimische Homdopath zuriick mit 
dem Ausruf ,,kur, kur semangat”; das Wort kur entspricht vollig 
dem deutschen „putt, putt”, mit dem Hiihner 34 gelockt werden. 
Dieses Wort gebraucht aber auch die moderne indonesische Mutter, 
wenn sich z.B. ihr Kind gestossen hat oder gefalien ist; ebenso 
„lockt” die Mutter des Brautigams die Braut mit „kur”. Im ersten 
Falle wird also die den Korper bewegende Kraft „zuriickgeru- 
fen” 35 ); im zweiten Falle bedeutet es die Aufforderung an die 
Braut, mit ihrer Lebenskraft die Sippe des Brautigams zu starken 
bezw. zu bereichem. Auch dem neu geborenen Saugling wird zu~ 


28) Dazu polynesisch: samoanisch manawa c= atmen. 

29) In diesen Sprachen entspricht n dem sonstigen nj. 

30) Auf den „Liiftzug” weist Ilokona wawa (Pfeife) hin. Brandstetter (Die 
indonesische und indogermanische Volksseele S. 7) nimmt fiir die Silbe wa die 
Urbedeutung „blasen” an. Fur das Gerausch des Atmens gibt es im Alt-Malayi- 
schen noch das Wort dung as (= hauchen). 

31) Folia Ethno-glossica Jahrg. 2, Heft 3/4, S. 50. 

32) Die Batak sind Animisten. 

33) Unbetontes e (Pepet) wird im Batakischen (sowie im Polynesischen) zu 
o (im Malayischen und Dajakischen zu a, im Tagalischen und Madagassischen 
zu i.) 

34) Daher in der Kindersprache der Ausdruck „Putthuhner”. 

35) Dem Augenschein nach hat ja der Korper in den angefiihrten Fallen seine 
Kraft eingebusst. Da der Animist keinen Unterschied macht zwischen dem Stoff 
der Natur und dem Stoff des Menschen, ruft der batakische Matrose das Wort 
auch dem Winde zu, wenn es windstill ist (der Wind also seine „Lebenskraft” 
verloren hat), und er sich (zum Segeln) Wind wiinscht. 
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gerufen 36 ) knr semangat. Damit ist erwiesen, dass der Indonesier 
den semangat als Lebenskraft des Korpers betrachtet, nicht etwa als 
eine Seele oder einen Geist nach dualistischer Anschauung; der 
Ausdruck ist monistisch. 

Weiter: da mangot (s.o.) „Ahnengeist” bedeutet, so wirft das Wort 
ein klares Licht auf die Ursachen des Ahnenkults. Der „Geist” der 
Ahnen ist ein Fluidum, kein ,,Ding” fur sich, das irgendwo „spukt”, 
sondern es ist die von den Ahnen (durch die Zeugung bezw. Geburt) 
ererbte Lebenskraft, d.h. dem Animisten ist klar, dass er sein Leben 
(Dasein) seinen Eltern (Ahnen) verdankt; der ,,Geist” d.h. die Le¬ 
benskraft ( semangat ) sitzt in ihm — er trennt also nicht „Korper” und 
,,Geist” (Seele, Lebenskraft), sondern betrachtet beides als eins, nam- 
lich als Materie: der Stoff (der Korper) lebt durch die Funktionen 
der Organe (Blutkreislauf, Atmen usw.), wozu auch die Funktionen 
der Sinne (Asthetik, Wahrnehmung, Empfindung) und die des Ge- 
hirns (Denken, Wollen) gehoren. Das ist bei ihm alles eins 37 ). Daher 
gibt es im alten Indonesischen keine „Gebete”, die an etwas Unkorper- 
liches gerichtet werden und keine „Opfer” im heidnischen Sinne 38 ). 
Der sundanesische Ausdruck sembajang der von Mohammedanern 
(etwa seit dem Jahre 1500) fur gottesdienstliche Tatigkeit gebraucht 
wird, ist ubernommen von den Erinnerungsfesten fiir die Ahnen; 
er heisst ganz einfach „Verehrung (d.i. ehrenvolles Gedenken) der 
Toten”; die auch (im Mittelalter) den lebenden Wiirdentragern er- 
wiesene Begriissung 39 ) heisst sembah und die Silbe jang bedeutet die 
„Vorfahren”: malayisch mo jang = Urgrossvater, Mundart von Me- 
nangkabau pojang = Stammvater. Auch sachlich wird sofort klar, 


36) Purwadarminta, Kamus umum S. 374- 

37) In volliger Unkenntnis des Animismus schrieben leider viele Europaer: 
„Die meisten haben Gotzenbilder, denen sie opfern.” Das ist barer Unsinn. Die 
„Bilder” sind Piippchen, die (in alter Zeit) die Ahnen darstellten; von „Opfern” 
ist keine Rede, sondern es dreht sich um dankbare Erinnerung (althochdeutsch: 
minne ; erst mittelhochdeutsch wird dies Wort fiir „Liebe” in erotischer Be- 
ziehung gebraucht). Vergleiche in Europa: Lichtbilder der Eltern; Grabgaben 
am Totensonntag; Kerzen in katholischen Kirchen usw. 

38) Entsprechende Worter sind fremden Ursprungs: doa (Gebet) ist arabisch, 
kurban (Opfer) ebenfalls und pudjaan (Opfer) ist indisch. In Polynesien: Maori 
pure wurde erst von den Missionaren mit „beten” iibersetzt; urpolynesisch hatte 
es die Bedeutung „Tabuabwehr” sowie „Strausse winden”. 

39) Handflachen aneinandergelegt, Daumenspitzen an die Nasenspitze und 
Zeigefinger an die Stirn gehalten. 
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dass das „Opferfest” 40 ) fur die Ahnen keinerlei „Gotzenkult” war, 
wenn man z.B. den bei Gelegenheit des Ahnengedenktages vorgetrage- 
nen „Segenswunsch” der Batak aufmerksam liest: 

„Es fliegt die Ente zum Wiesengrund. 41 ) 

Die Arbeit soli gut sein und wir selbst gesund. 

Es wachse unser Familienbund! 

Erfrecht sich der Feind, 

Dann macht die Treue der Sippschaft ihm kund! 

Schwarzliches Buffelgehorn schmucke 

Den First der stattlichen Wohnung. 

Den Schwiegersohnen viel Gluck 

Und dem Dorf hauptling 42 ) reiche Belohnung!” 

Es ist also keine Rede von Spiritualismus, sondern eindeutig von 
einer naturwissenschaftlichen Philosophie und Weltanschauung. 43 ) 

In Europa artete die materialistische, naturwissenschaftliche Philo¬ 
sophie zeitweilig in Pseudomaterialismus aus, und dieser wusste, 
wenn er vulgar verflacht wurde, also unecht war, sich nicht zu helfen 
und griff zum Aberglauben, besonders im Mittelalter. 44 ) Das kam 
auch in Indonesien vor; daher der Ausdruck hantu — Gespenst. Da 
die Silbe tu „stehen” heisst, gleichzeitig zur Zusammensetzung mit 
Bezeichnungen fur die Vorfahren und die Sippe dient, auch „Ehr- 
furcht” meint 45 ), wird klar, dass hantu der „Wiederganger” ist. 46 ) 
Vor „Wiedergangern” (revenants) hatten manche Angst und brachten 

40) Leider wird dieser nicht passende Ausdruck von fast alien europaischen 
Autoren gebraucht. 

41) Symbolische Einleitung. In Indonesien sehr beliebt; siehe die ersten zwei 
Zeilen der malayischen Vierzeiler {pantun). (G. K'ahlo in der Wissenschaftl. Zeit- 
schrift der Univ. Leipzig, 4. Jahrg. 4/1954/55, Ges. und sprachwiss. Reihe Heft 
1/2 S. 227 ff.). 

42) Das Wort datuk (Hauptling) heisst gleichzeitig „Ahne”; der Sippenalteste 
war einst der Hauptling. 

43) Fur China vergl. Erkes, Die heutige Stellung der Religionen (Numen 
Vol. Ill Ease. 1, Januar 1956). 

44) Alle Sagensammlungen samtlicher europaischen Volker liefern lehrreiche 
Beispiele dafur. 

45) Tontemboanisch ratu — Ehrfurcht erweisen. Vergl. auch malayisch tuah 
— Gluck. Entsprechend fordert Schiller : „mit der physischen Welt als der Be- 
wahrerin unserer Gliickseligkeit in gutem Einvernehmen zu bleiben.” (fiber das 
Erhabene). 

46) Dajakisch heisst hantu „Leiche”. 
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ihnen „Opfer” ( semah ; wortlich: Abwehrzauber), taten also dasselbe, 
wie die alten Europaer, die den Leichen Grabbeigaben 47 ) spende- 
ten. 48 ) Auch die von Europaern falschlich „Gespenster” genannten 
begu der Batak sind die Verstorbenen; so heisst pasuan „ziirnen”, vom 
begu gesagt, 49 ) pasupasu „Segen” (den die Ahnen spenden). 

Wir sind in der gliicklichen Lage, dass wir in Indonesien nicht spe- 
kulativ zu arbeiten brauchen, da wir beglaubigtes Material aus ge- 
schichtlicher Zeit haben. So sind wir iiber den Animismus der Olo 
Ngadju 50 ) genau unterrichtet, da bei den Pulopetakstdmmen Harde- 
land, 51 ) bei den Landak und Tajan Schadee 52 ) genaue und unvor- 
eingenommene Untersuchungen anstellten. Die Dajak wohnten auf 
Djawa („Java”) und gingen von dort nach Kalimantan („ Borneo”), 
als 1478 der Fiirst von Mataram, der mohammedanisch geworden war, 
das Reich Madjajahit stiirzte und den Islam einfiihren wollte; die 
Dajak hielten am Animismus fest. Sie haben noch ihre Gesange 53 ) 
aufbewahrt, die beim „Geleitfest der Totenseelen” rezitiert wurden. 
Mit diesem ,,Seelengeleit” 54 ) hat es folgende Bewandtnis: 

Etwa ein Jahr nach dem Tode eines Menschen wird seine „Toten- 
seele” von den „Luftgeistern” ins „Geisterland” gebracht. Die To- 
tenseele heisst dajakisch liau; da beliau „Ehrwiirden” heisst, 55 ) liegt 
schon in dem Ausdruck die Hindeutung auf den Ahnenkult. Ebenso 
im Namen der Luftgeister: diese heissen Sangiang, d.i. Sang jang = 
die verehrten Vorfahren; 56 ) urspriinglich sind es also die Ahnen, 
und erst in der Vulgarmythologie wurden daraus „Geister”. Das Land 
der Sangiang liegt iiber dem „Nebelmeer”, d.h. iiber den Wolken. 57 ) 
Dort stromen 160 Fliisse — eine nach Zahl und Sache echt dajakische 


47) Heute noch: Totenkranze. (Auch wenn der Sinn der Sache heute ein 
anderer ist.) 

48) Hauser, Der Mensch vor 100000 Jahren. 

49) Vergl. in Europa die Kobolde usw. (ziirnende Ahnen), andererseits die 
Heinzelmannchen usw. (helfende Ahnen). 

50) Von den Europaern „Dajak” genannt. 

51) Worterbuch der dajakischen Sprache (passim). 

52) Bijdragen tot de taal-, land- en volkenkunde Teil 55/1903 bis Teil 63/1910. 

53) Augh balian hapa tiwah. 

54) Vergl. den 'EpfjLYjg 90^07^0pjrog. 

55) Das be — ist Vorsilbe. 

56) Nebenbegriff der Silbe jang : „Schatten” und „schweben”. Vergleiche 
Homer: al (rxtal duaaouai. 

57) Vergl. das germanische Niflheim, aus dem die Nibelungen stammen. 
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Angabe: die Dajak siedelten nur an Fliissen (die sie durch Kanale 
verbanden); die Zahl 160 beruht auf dem urpolynesischen Vierer- 
system (4 X 40). Weiter: Einst lebten die Sangiang auf der Erde. 
Sie waren starker als die Menschen, waren ihnen gegeniiber aber im 
Nachteil, da sie nur ,,schwimmendes” Eisen hatten, das (als Waffe) 
nicht todlich war, wahrend die Menschen „sinkendes” Eisen hatten, 
das totete. Deshalb zog der Stammvater der „Luftgeister” mit den 
Seinen ins „Geisterreich”. 

Das ist deutlich: die Alten konnten das Eisen noch nicht so gut 
bearbeiten wie ihre Nachfahren. (Eisen und Stahl der Dajak ist besser 
als der europaische). Die Umdeutung der Vorfahren in „Luftgeister” 
ist bezeichnend fur die volkstumliche Auslegung alter Mythen. So 
auch die Ausmalung des „Geisterreichs”: es enthalt herrliche Friichte, 
Baume mit seidenen Blattern usw. (Ein Elementargedanke; vergleiche 
den Olymp, die Walhalla, das Paradies usw.). Eigentumlich fur die 
dortige Anschauung sind zwei Punkte; erstens: das muntere Madchen 
Sandah (d.h. „Soubrette”) sorgt fur Unterhaltung, und zwar ent- 
spricht die Art ihrer Witze etwa den deutschen „Eulenspiegeleien”; 
zweitens: die dortige Sprache ist dajakisch, aber alle Worter haben den 
entgegengesetzten Sinn; also: mendeng (= stehen) bedeutet dort 
,,liegen”, wahrend menter (= liegen) dort „stehen” bedeutet. 

Die Sangiang also holten die Totenseele ins Geisterreich; sie be- 
dienten sich dazu eines goldenen Schiffs. Im Geisterreich lebte die 
Seele genau wie auf der Erde, aber etwa doppelt solange; dann begab 
sie sich auf die Erde in eine Frucht oder essbare Pflanze, und wer 
diese ass, wurde zeugungs- bezw. gebarfahig. Das ist ein ganz klarer 
Regenerationsgedanke 58 ) 

Die Kraft, die den lebenden Korper bewegt, heisst hambaruan. 59 ) 
Eine hambaruan hat auch der Reis, das Gold, 60 ) die Kleiderstoffe 
und die Waffen — also die Dinge, die einst fur die wichtigsten gal- 
ten. Alle anderen Dinge haben eine gana Q1 ) genannte Dingseele. Die 
,,heiligen Topfe” ( blanga ), das Gold und die Messer haben eine gute 


58) Vergl. in Deutschland die Gestalt der Frau Holle. 

59) Die Silbe ba kommt in Bezeichnungen fur Menschen, Tiere und Pflanzen 
vor; die Silbe ru bedeutend „lebhafte Bewegung”; ham ist Vorsilbe, an Nachsilbe. 

60) Wenn es im Umlauf ist. Solange es in der Erde ruht, heisst die Dingseele 
des Goldes sarok ; das heisst weiter nichts als ,,was darin steckt”. 

61) Wortlich: „Ebenbild”. Der Begriff entspricht dem ,,Ding an sich” Kants. 
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Dingseele; die Hauser teils eine gute, teils eine bose; die Baume ausser 
dem Gummifeigenbaum ( handjalong) eine bose. Fallt man Baume, 
kann es geschehen, dass einen die bose gana des Baums krank macht; 
dann versohnt man sie durch ein Opfer. Hier sehen wir deutlich, 
dass solches ,,Opfer” seinen Grund hat in der Achtung vor der Natur, 
in der Ehrfurcht vor dem Leben, also auch vor dem Leben der 
Pflanzenwelt. Fur die guten Dingseelen setzt man alljahrlich bei 
Beginn der Ernte eine Festmahlzeit hin. Diese Allbeseelung der ganzen 
Natur ist auch in Europa sattsam bekannt: uberall sprach man da 
von Elfen, Nixen, Dryaden usw. 

Es konnte nicht ausbleiben, dass bei der Vulgarisierung dieser An- 
schauung bose Dingseelen zu Gespenstern wurden. Das Milieu (der 
Urwald) begiinstigte das, zumal, wenn man bedenkt, dass die Ein- 
wohnerzahl von ganz Kalimantan (das bedeutend grosser ist als z.B. 
Deutschland) im vorigen Jahrhundert wenig iiber eine Million betrug. 

Dass selbst bei den Gespenstersagen die Achtung vor der Natur 
(dem Leben) die Entstehungsursache ist, erhellt aus folgendem Zug: 
die kamba (= Gespenster) werden bose, wenn man in ihrer Nahe 
Baume fallt (also Leben vemichtet). Ferner: kommt jemand hinzu, 
wenn eine Mahlzeit gehalten wird, und er verschmaht mitzuessen, 
so wird die Seele {gana), die im Reis sitzt, bose, d.h. also, sie nimmt 
die Undankbarkeit libel. (Vergleiche christlich: „Du sollst die Gottes- 
gabe nicht verachten”.) 

Natiirlich gelten „bose Geister” als Verursacher von Krankheiten. 
Solche „Giester” werden verhiillend talo (= Ding, Sache) genannt. 
Aus diesem Ausdruck geht wiederum hervor, dass die Dajak die 
ganze Natur als Einheit betrachten und die Dinge (Sachen, Gegen- 
stande) in vitaler Beziehung dem Menschen gleichstellen. 

Es ist falsch, die einheimischen, meist homoopathisch oder auch sug- 
gestiv arbeitenden Arzte als Beutelschneider hinzustellen, 62 ) die iiber- 
triebene Profite machten, indem sie die Angst der Kranken ausnutzten; 
denn die Honorare dieser Herren sind nicht hoch, und geradezu 
riihrend bescheiden sind die Einkiinfte der Damen, die sich medizi- 
nisch betatigen; junge Madchen 63 ) erhalten fur eine langwierige Kur 
nur ein paar Groschen. Ubrigens ist die Krankenpflege sehr sorg- 

6 2) Wie es z.B. die Zeitschrift „Zeit im Bild M (erste Aprilnummer 1956) tat. 

63) Friiher nahm man mit Vorliebe junge Madchen sozusagen als medizinische 
Laborantinnen; schon Backfische wurden sehr griindlich ausgebildet. 
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faltig, und die Pharmakologie gibt der europaischen nichts nach; im 
Gegenteil, manche Arznei ist bei den Dajak besser als in Europa; 
beispielshalber die Pillen ( untal ) gegen Cholera aus „spanischem” 
Pfeffer und Palmzucker. 64 ) Oder: Vitriolol ( tarusi ) gegen Pocken. 65 ) 

Gemass der Auffassung von der Einheit der Natur und der innigen 
Verbindung von Mensch und Natur ist verstandlich, dass im Volks- 
glauben Wert gelegt wurde auf Vorzeichen, Zaubermittel u. dergl. 
Diese Dinge darf man nicht in Bausch und Bogen verdammen, sondern 
muss jede einzelne Angelegenheit fur sich untersuchen und sich um 
eine Erklarung bemiihen. Eine grosse Rolle spielt dabei die Sug¬ 
gestion und die Analogie. So bei der Tagewahlerei; nicht nur bei 
Reisen, Feldarbeiten und Handelsgeschaften war die Wahl eines 
„giinstigen” Tages Sitte; auch bei der Namengebung eines Sauglings 
wartete man auf ein giinstiges Vorzeichen. 66 ) Bei Traumdeutungen 
ist die Analogie leicht festzustellen: 67 ) ein Traum von Pilzesuchen 
oder Fischfang bedeutet Gluck im Handel; Sturm (im Traum) 
bedeutet Zank und dergleichen. 68 ) Bei Gebrauchen: eine schwangere 
Frau darf nicht nahen, nichts zubinden, nichts zunageln; auch der 
Mann unterwirft sich derartigen „Verboten” und dammt z.B. in der 
Zeit der Schwangerschaft kein Wasser (auf den nassen Reisfeldern 
oder im Fluss zwecks Fischfang) ab. 69 ) 

Auf Grund ihrer Anschauung haben die Dajak eine sehr hohe Mo¬ 
ral entwickelt. Gewiss, die Dajak haben seit Jahrhunderten genau 
festgelegte Gesetze, nach denen bose Menschen bestraft werden; aber 
deren Anwendung eriibrigt sich meistens, weil die Sittlichkeit so ge- 
festigt ist, dass die Leute sich hiiten, die Moral zu verletzen. 70 ) Der 
Dajak glaubt nicht an eine transcendentale, sondern an eine imma¬ 
nent wirkende Gerechtigkeit. 71 ) Die Lehre der Dajak besagt: wer 
(was als Todsunde gait) sich gegen seine Eltern oder andere alte 


64) Dosis: 5-15 Pillen. Auch in Salbenform ( zvadak ) gebraucht. 

65) fJber die Heilkunst der Indonesier siehe G. Kahlo in „Ztschr. fiir arztliche 

Fortbildung” Jahrg. 1957. 

66) Ling Roth, Natives of Sarawak I S. 102. 

67) Nach der Methode der analogia fidei und dem Grundsatz eadem ratio, 
eadem dispositio. 

68) Bijdragen tot de taal-, land- en volkenkunde, Teil 56/1904 S. 532 ff. 

69) Daselbst Teil 63/1910 S. 390 ff. 

70) Vergleiche die Parallele bei Tacitus, Germania. 

71) Vergl. Schiller: „Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht”. 

Numen, IV 
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Leute ungebiihrlich benahm, und der, der ein Schwerverbrechen 
( kihal ) begeht, 72 ) der wird (nicht nach dem Tode, sondern bei 
Lebzeiten) ungliicklich. Das Wort dafiir ist talahan, eigentlich „er- 
ledigt’*, d.h. er ist (wie man auch im Deutschen sagt) fur die Gesell- 
schaft „erledigt”, aus der Gemeinschaft der Menschen ausgestossen, 
und er erleidet, so glauben die Dajak, mit unbedingter Notwendigkeit 
Nachteile, Verluste, Schaden und Krankheit. Es ist nicht zu leugnen, 
dass dieser Gedankengang streng logisch ist; die Sippenverfassung der 
Dajak und ihr humanes Verhalten zu einander liessen sicherlich den 
Sunder 73 ) ungliicklich werden. 

Die animistische Weltanschauung der Dajak hat also eine gute 
Moral und Sittlichkeit zur Folge gehabt, und man kann sich an den 
Dajak ein Beispiel nehmen. 

72) Mord, Betrug, Meineid, Blutschande. Alle diese Verbrechen kamen fast 
nie vor. 

73) Lassliche Siinden, kleinere (verhaltnismassig belanglose) Vergehen wurden 
dagegen milde bestraft, und jeder, der bereute, durfte der Nachsicht und Ver- 
zeihung gewiss sein. 



THE DATE AND TEACHING OF ZARATHUSTRA 


BY 

REV. C. F. WHITLEY 

Bangor 

Like many ancient teachers Zarathustra has been regarded as a 
figure of legendary creation. According to Darmesteter 1 ) and others 
the prophet of the Avesta is a mere myth, a deity invested with human 
attributes. But such writers failed, apparently, to distinguish between 
the prophet as represented in the Gathas and the legendary figure of 
the later Pahlavi portion of the Avesta. For the Avesta, the collective 
name of the Zoroastrian scriptures, contains not only the Gathas which 
were written by the prophet himself, but also the Pahlavi Texts 
composed during the third to the seventh century A.D. 2 ). The Gathas, 
however, present no such legendary or fantastic figure; and it is 
these writings alone that we will consult here in our discussion of 
Zarathustra and his teaching. In them the prophet appears as a normal 
human being engaged in the prosecution of a great mission. Like the 
Old Testament prophets he is at first overwhelmed by the seeming 
impossibility of his task 3 ). He experiences doubt and despair as he 
struggles with the stark realities of evil 4 ), while again he rejoices in 
the confidence that is born of a belief in the ultimate triumph of 
God 5 ). His simple belief and his earnest appeal to his fellow men all 
bear the marks of a genuine reformer; and such reforms as history 
attributes to the prophet must have had some inaugurator and leader. 
The Gathas further enable us to reconstruct the nature of the society 
into which Zarathustra was born. As J. H. Moulton pointed out the 
family names mentioned therein should disprove any mythological 


1) S.B.E., Yol. IV, pp. lxxviff. (Oxford 1880). 

2) See D. F. A. Bode and P. Nanavutty, Songs of Zarathustra, Lond. 1952, 
p. 16. 

3) Yasna 34; 8: 46; 1-4. 

4) Yasna 32; 14, 16: 34; 12: 46; 7-11: 48; 9: 51; 10-14. 

5) Yasna 33; 14: 51; 15: 53; 8-9. 
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theory of his origin 6 ). The element ‘ustra meaning camel appears in 
his own name, ‘aspa’ meaning horse in that of his ancestors 7 ) and 
royal acquaintances 8 ), while the family with which he was connected 
in marriage bore the clan name ‘Hvogva’ 9 ) meaning owning fine 
cattle. So realistic are the names and people which appear within the 
environment of the prophet’s activity that Herzfeld was tempted to 
argue that not only had he wealthy relations but that he was actually 
the son of a Median chief and the daughter of Astyages, the last 
Median king 10 ). 

Although no scholar of repute today questions the historicity of 
Zarathustra there is little unanimity on the question of his date. Up 
to two or three decades ago it was customary for Iranian sholars and 
historians to attribute the Prophet’s ministry to the period of about 
1,000 B.C. or earlier 11 ). There were however a few exceptions, 
notable among them being E.W. West who believed that ‘the dates 
stated in the synopsis of traditional chronology are B.C. 660-583’ 12 ), 
while A. V. W. Jackson later expressed himself as concurring with 
this view 13 ). It is true that more recent writers have taken greater 
account of the evidence available from the traditional sources, but 
again this evidence has been variously interpreted. Thus Herzfeld 
placed the date of the prophet within the period 570-500 B.C. 14 ), 
while the Swedish scholar H. S. Nyberg concluded that all that could 
be said historically of Zarathustra was that he lived before the year 


6) The Treasaure of the Magi, Oxford 1917, p. 13. 

7) 46; 15: see also Bode and Nanavutty, op. cit., p. 86 note 3. 

8) Yasna 28; 7. 

9) Yasna 51; 17: 46; 16: see also Bode and Nanavutty, op. cit., p. 45 note 1. 

10) Zoroaster and His World, 1947, Vol. 1, pp. 48-50. 

11) E.g., J. H. Moulton, The Teaching of Zarathustra, Bombay 1917, p. 4; 

L. H. Mills Zarathustra, Philo, The Achaemenids, Israel, (Leipzig) 1906, p. 423; 

M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Civilisation, New York 1923, p. 24; Eduard Meyer, 
Ur sprung und Anfange des Christentums, 1921, vol. 2 p. 58; R. G. Kent, The 
Name Ahuramazda, in Oriental Studies In Honour Of Cur set ji Erachi Pavry 
(ed. by J. D. C. Pavry), Oxford 1933, pp. 200-208; cf. also Nathaniel Schmidt, 
A.J.S.L. 53, 1933, pp. 201-203, who suggested that ‘the 8th century is not impos¬ 
sible’ for the date of Zarathustra. 

12) S.B.E., Vol XLVII, p. xxxviii (1897). 

13) Zoroaster, The Prophet of Ancient Iran, London 1899, p. 159. 

14) Zoroaster and His World, pp. 27 and 30; cf. also C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, 
Wann lebte Zarathustra?, in Oriental Studies (ed. by J. D. C. Pavry) pp. 250- 
280, who concluded that the prophet was actively teaching shortly before 522 B.C. 
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485 B.C. 15 ). In a recent discussion of the question W. B. Henning 
declared himself ‘among those who accept the (traditional) date and 
all that flows from it’ 16 ) and has admirably demonstrated the trust¬ 
worthiness of the view ‘which would place Zoroaster in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 600 B.C/ 17 ). 

The traditional date of Zarathustra is commonly regarded as being 
258 years before Alexander. This figure however occurs nowhere 
within the traditional Zarathustrian literature. It is rather derived 
from a calculation based on the chronology which appears in chapter 
34 of the Bundahish. In verses six and seven of that chapter we read: 
‘Kai-Vistasp, till the coming of the religion, thirty years, altogether a 
hundred and twenty years. Vohuman ... a hundred and twelve years; 
Humai ... thirty years; Darai son of Kihar-azad ... twelve years; 
Darai son of Darai fourteen years; Alexander the Ruman fourteen 
years’ 18 ). Hence, beginning with 90 years for Vishtasp, these reigns 
covering the period from ‘the coming of the religion’ till the rule of 
Alexander, yield a total of 258 years 19 ). The actual figure of 258 
years does appear however in a work entitled The Chronology of 
Ancient Nations by the Arab scholar Albiruni who wrote at about 
1,000 A.D. Referring to Zarathustra’s date he said: ‘From his ap¬ 
pearance till the beginning of the era of Alexander they count 258 
years’ 20 ). In the work of another medieval scholar, Masudi, who 
wrote in about 944, we also read: ‘The magicians count a period of two 
hundred and fifty-eight years between their prophet Zoroaster and 
Alexander’ 21 ). In contrast with the precise information of these 
writers the number 258 is only latent, and but artificially represented, 
in the Bundahish chronology, suggesting that while its author was well 
acquainted with the tradition which placed the founding of Zoroastria¬ 
nism 258 years before Alexander he knew little of other historical 
events. The date of the founding of Zoroastrianism would naturally 


15) Die Religionen des alten Iran, Deutsch von H. H. Schaeder, Leipzig 1938, 
P- 45 . 

16) Zoroaster, Oxford 1951, p. 36. 

1 7 ) Op. cit. f p. 35. 

18) S.B.E., Vol. V, pp. 150-151. 

19) Cf. the tabulation by Jack Finegan, The Archaeology of World Religions, 
1952, pp. 80-81. 

20) Edited and translated by C. E. Sachau, London 1879, P* l 7 - 

21) See A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroaster the Prophet of Ancient Iran, p. 162. 
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be remembered by the followers of the prophet, but Alexander would 
only be remembered in their religious traditions in so far as his rule 
directly affected the history of their religion. The reference in the 
Bundahish places ‘the coming of the religion' at the beginning of 
Alexander's reign; but his rule did not affect the Persians till his 
conquest of their land in 330 B.C. This was a year which the Persians 
would naturally remember, and as Alexander's invasion disrupted the 
order and routine of their lives it was probably the last year which 
they remembered with accuracy. It is likely then that when the Persians 
spoke of 258 years before Alexander they meant 258 years before 
330 B.C., and that therefore Henning is justified in his conclusion that 
'the year 588 B.C. is the true date of Zoroaster' 22 ). 

Some support for this view may be gained from certain references 
in the traditional Zarathustrian sources in as much as these references 
record the purity of Zoroastrianism till the coming of Alexander and 
the destruction of the Iranian monarchy. Thus in Arta Viraf I, 1-5 we 
read: 'They say that once upon a time the pious Zaratusht made the 
religion which he had received current in the world; and till the 
completion of 300 years the religion was in purity and men were 
without doubts. But afterwards the accursed evil-spirit, the wicked 
one, in order to make men doubtful of this religion, instigated the 
accursed Alexander the Ruman, who was dwelling in Egypt, so that 
he came to the country of Iran with severe cruelty and war and 
devastation; he also slew the ruler of Iran, and destroyed the metropolis 
and empire, and made them desolate' 23 ). The testimony of Zad- 
Sparam regarding the history of Zoroastrianism is of similar purport: 
‘It exists day and night till the three hundreth year. Afterwards the 
religion is disturbed and the monarchy contested’ 24 ). The figure 300 
in both of these statements may be taken as a round number for the 
period which appears more precisely elsewhere as 258, but their signi¬ 
ficance lies in their attestation of the disruption of Zoroastrianism 
when Alexander invaded Iran and overthrew the reigning house. 
Albiruni saw in Alexander’s attack on Persia an event of such 
significance that he regarded it as the inauguration of the ‘Era of 


22) Op. cit., p. 41. 

23) The Book of Arda Viraf by Hauc and West, p. 141. 

24) Zad-Sparam xxiii, 11-12, S.B.E., Vol. XLVII, p. 166. 
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Alexander' 25 ), but for the Persians it only signified the devastation 
of their homeland, a break in their history, and a dislocation of all 
chronological reckoning 26 ). This explains why the Persian traditions 
regarding the time of Zarathustra relate to a date before, not after, 
the coming of Alexander. 

It appears then that 588 B.C. was the year in which Zoroastrianism 
was founded. It remains however to determine the stage which this 
year marked in the prophet’s career. A reference in the Dinkard 27 ) 
would seem to date the first century of Zoroastrianism from a ‘con¬ 
ference’ of the prophet which according to other allusions took place 
when he was 30 years of age 28 ). Several ‘conferences’, or revelations, 
followed, and it was only at the end of ten years of such experiences 
that he won his first convert 29 ). It was not till two years later still 
that he succeeded in converting king Vishtasp. This was an event 
of some importance to the prophet, as following the royal example, 
many people immediately became converted and his teaching was 
established on a firm basis. Indeed the writer of the Dinkard con¬ 
fessed that if ‘Vishtasp and those of his time’ had not accepted ‘the 
Avesta ... it would not have’ survived unto his own day 30 ). But 
tradition seems to attach equal significance to the occasion of the 
prophet’s first ‘conference’ and to his success in winning king Vishtasp 
to the faith. One passage refers to his death ‘when seventy-seven 
years had elapsed onwards from his birth, forty-seven onwards from 
his conference, and thirty-five onwards from the acceptance of the 
religion by Vishtasp’ 31 ). Yet in another passage we read that ‘In 
the forty-seventh year Zaratust passes away, who attains seventy-seven 
years’ 32 ) in which, apparently, the ‘conference’ is regarded as being 
the decisive event in the prophet’s ministry. A matter of a dozen 
years is of little historical significance, but acceptance of the view that 

25) Chronology (ed. and trans. by Sachau p. 32). For a refutation of the 
view that this era was the same as the Seleucid era, see S. H. Taqizadeh, Bull. 
School Orient. Stud. X, (pp. 129 f.). 

26) Cf. Henning, op. cit., p. 41. 

27) Book VII, viii, 51, S.B.E., Vol. XLVII, p. 105. 

28) Dinkard VII, iii, 51; VIII, iii, 4; See E. W. West, S.B.E., XLVII, p. 47, 
note 2. 

29) Zad-Sparam, XXXIII, 1-2, S.B.E., XLVII, p. 163. 

30) Book VII, iv, 63, S.B.E., XLVII, p. 64. 

31) Dinkard, Book VII, v, 1, S.B.E., XLVII, pp. 73-74. 

32) Zad-S param XXIII, vi, 9, S.B.E., XLVII, p. 165. 
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the prophet experienced his 'conference’ in 588 B.C. when he was 30 
years old would place his life within the period 618-541 B.C. 

An examination of his teaching, and of the theological precepts it 
assumes, further urges the conclusion that the prophet could scarcely 
have lived and taught earlier than this period. For his advanced 
doctrine of a righteous God, his frank admission of the problem of 
evil, his emphasis on moral living, and, above all, the prominence he 
attached to the belief in a life after death so supremely surpass even 
the beliefs "which the Israelites held one thousand years before Christ 
that, if it be conceived that Zarathustra belonged to that period, then 
he was 'one born out of due time’ and was unquestionably a prophet in 
advance of his age. His scientific cosmology, his orderly presentation 
of his material, his profound ethical and universal conception of God 
cannot be products of the virtually dark age of 1,000 B.C., nor can 
such concepts be intelligible at a date earlier than the sixth century B.C. 

The early period of Zarthustra’s ministry seems to have been spent 
mainly in denouncing the beliefs and practices then current in the 
land. The worship of the populace found expression in devotion and 
sacrifice to a number of minor deities known as Daevas. The Daeva 
was a concept from Aryan days when it was a term with some 
spiritual content, as indeed it remained in the religion of the Vedas. 
But in Iranian religion ‘ Daeva ’ had lost its spiritual significance and 
had become a general term embracing evil spirits, magicians, and 
numerous gods 33 ). In the prophet’s day 'the deceits perpetrated by’ 
the 'Daevas’ 34 ) were manifold. The Karapans, the sacrifical priests 
of the Daevas 35 ), were in turn influenced by them. It was through 
the Daevas that ‘the Karapans cause widerspread distress, and through 
whose evil designs corrupt rulers hold sway over entire countries’ 36 ). 
The ritual associated with the worship of the Daevas was also de¬ 
grading 37 ). Herodotus recalled that in the earlier days the Persians 
were content to worship the broad expanses of heaven and the elevated 
objects of nature, 'the sun and moon, the earth, fire and water and the 

33) Cf. Bode and Nanavutty, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 

34) Yasna 48, 1: Yasna (book of worship) is that part of the Avesta which 
contains the words of Zarathustra. The translation adopted here is that of Bode 
and Nanavutty, Songs of Zarathustra, London, (Allen & Unwin) 1952. 

35) Bode and Nanavutty, op. cit., p. 60 note 3. 

36) Yasna 48, 10. 

37 ) Ibid. 
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winds' but further remarked that ‘they ... also learnt from the Arabians 
and Assyrians to worship other deities'. He then described in some 
detail this mode and ritual of worship. The victim was cut in pieces, 
the flesh then boiled, ‘while one of the Magi standing by sings an ode 
concerning the original of the god'. The attendance and service of a 
priest was absolutely necessary, for ‘without one of the Magi it is not 
lawful for them to sacrifice' 38 ). Although Herodotus is writing over 
a hundred years after the time of Zarathustra his description of Per¬ 
sian religion seems to be an exact representation of the state of 
popular religion as portrayed in the Gathas 39 ). Such ceremony and 
sacrifice as Herodotus describes were particularly offensive to the 
prophet, for he constantly denounced the ‘deeds and doctrines' of the 
Karapans 40 ). They ‘are not friendly with the law-abiding. They hinder 
the cultivation, peace, and perfection of Creation' 41 ) and ‘destroy 
the spiritual life of man' 42 ). ‘Evil rulers, evildoers, evil speakers ... 
evil thinkers' 43 ) and ‘cruel despots' 44 ) constituted the dominant 
elements of the society of his day. In such an environment ‘the poor 
in spirit, the meek and lowly of heart’ 45 ) lived in a constant state of 
terror and uncertainty 46 ). Resolved therefore to ‘speak against all 
Daevas and men of destruction' 47 ) Zarathustra said: ‘But you 
O Daevas all, you are the offspring of Ako Mana, the Evil Mind, 
and whoever firmly extols you is himself born of the Lie and is of 
perverse mind. ...You defrauded mankind of the good life and Im¬ 
mortality just as the Most Evil Mainyu beguiled you, O you 
Daevas' 48 ). 

Condemnation was not however the only role of the prophet. For 


38) Book I, 131-132. 

39) Cf. Clement Huart, Ancient Persia and Iranian Religion (The History 
of Chilisation) Eng. trans. M. R. Dobie, 1927, pp. 82-84. 

40) Yasna 51; 14: cf. also 32; 12, 15: 46; 11: 48; 10. W. B. Henning shows 
that the Gathic term Karapan is derived from a verb meaning “ ‘to moan' or 
‘mumble’, a derogatory term”, op. cit., p. 45. 

41) Yasna 51, 14. 

42) Yasna 46, 11. 

43) Yasna 49, 11. 

44) Yasna 46, 1. 

45) Yasna 34, 5. 

46) Yasna 34, 8. 

47) Yasna 34, 5. 

48) Yasna 32, parts of verses 3 and 5. 
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while he attacks the existing order of society he would destroy only 
to build. Of the practices of the Daevas he could say, ‘I look upon’ 
them 'with spiritual disgust’, but he immediately pledges himself to the 
propagation of the 'Revelation’ of Ahura 49 ) and prays ‘May our 
tongues reveal the all-powerful, Holy Word, the Manthra, through 
which we may lead the wicked to believe in the true faith’ 50 ). To this 
solemn purpose was he called. As Isaiah when confronted with the 
majesty of Yahweh had no choice but to surrender to His service 51 ), 
so now when Mazda was revealed to Zarathustra as ‘The First and 
also the Last for all eternity, as the Father of Vohu Mana, as the true 
Creator of Asha, and Lord over the actions of life’ 52 ) he could only 
in awe and wonder utter ‘How great Thy Power! How intense my 
desire for deeds performed in Thy Service, O Mazda’ 53 ). Whatever 
the terms Mazda and Ahura may have conveyed to the prophet before 
this experience the concept Ahura-Mazda was now filled with new and 
inexhaustible content. The sun and stars, earth and sky, formerly 
objects of Iranian worship, are now themselves created and upheld 
by Ahura-Mazda; for it is he who ‘appointed the course of the sun 
and stars ... who sustained the earth and the sky ... who fashioned 
the water and the plants ... who gave speed to the wind and the 
clouds’ and ‘who wrought the expanses of light and darkness’ 54 ). But 
Ahura also fashioned ‘for us physical bodies, discerning souls, and 
directive intelligences’ and infused ‘life-breath into mortal bones’ 55 ). 
Zarathustra could moreover say, ‘All holy lives are Thine, O Mazda, 
in truth, all which have been, which are and which shall be’ 56 ). His 
cosmology is therefore complete: the universe, man and mind are 
alike created and sustained by Ahura-Mazda, omniscient of past, pre¬ 
sent and future 57 ), whose being can only be conceived of ‘in essence 
and in vision’ 58 ). 


49) Yasna 44, 11. 

50) Yasna 28, 5. 

51) Isaiah 6, 1-8. 

52) Yasna 31, 8. 

53) Yasna 34, 5. 

54) Yasna 44 parts of verses 3, 4 and 5. 

55) Yasna 31, 11. 

56) Yasna 33, 10. 

57) Yasna 29; 4, 6: 45; 3. 4. 

58) Yasna 33, 7. 
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Although Zarathustra had conceived of his God in such infinite and 
spiritual terms he was primarily ‘Lord of Life and Wisdom’ 59 ). The 
stark reality of evil was so evident all round him that he was compelled 
to make some effort to account for it. It is therefore to the lasting 
credit of the prophet that the age-long question of the problem of evil 
was for the first time in the history of thought discussed in speculative 
terms. It was not however without experiencing some metaphysical 
difficulties that he approached the problem. Ahura was lord of life and 
wisdom, and Zarathustra so emphasized this property of Ahura that 
he preferred to limit his power than to allot him even the most sub¬ 
ordinate place in the kingdom of Evil. Greed, wickedness and the 
arbitrary dispensation of justice were so much a feature of the pro¬ 
phet's day, that by contrast, Ahura must be a God of goodness and 
justice. It is only by striving ‘earnestly for the increase of Righteous¬ 
ness’ that Ahura’s Kingdom will be established 60 ) and it is by being 
a ‘righteous invoker in Asha’ that the prophet himself hopes to ‘fulfil’ 
his ‘mission on earth’ 61 ). Hence Asha, concept of Righteousness, and 
Vohu Mana, Good thought, are distinctive properties of ‘the Lord 
God Almighty’ 62 ). He rules through Asha 63 ) and, again, Asha is the 
Divine Law itself 64 ). Righteousness was therefore so expressive of 
the divine nature that Zarathustra could not conceive of evil as being 
in any way due to the activities or decrees of Ahura-Mazda. Deutero- 
Isaiah’s God could ‘form light and create darkness, make weal and 
create woe’ 65 ), but the activity of Ahura was in the realm of light 
and truth 66 ). Yet Zarathustra does not evade the problem of evil. 
On the contrary his speculative acumen evolves a solution which in 
terms of an ethical dualism defines the origin of good and evil 67 ). 


59) Yasna 34, 10: 43, 16: 49, 12: 51, 2. 

60) Yasna 31, 6. 

61) Yasna 33, 6. That the prophet had some success in fulfilling this mission 
may be seen from the remark of Herodotus that the Persians teach their youths 
three things only, Tiding, and archery and truth-telling’, Bk. 1, 136. Cf. also 
Cicero, De re publica, 3, 9, for the Persian aversion to idolatry. 

62) Yasna 28, 5. 

63) Yasna 44, 15. 

64) Yasna 28, 9: cf. also 44, 9: 49, 6. 

65) Isaiah 45, 7. 

66) Yasna 30, 5: 46, 9. 

67) In this connexion W. B. Henning remarked: ‘Any claim that the world 
was created by a good and benevolent god must provoke the question why the 
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We will let him speak for himself: ‘Now I will declare to earnest 
listeners concerning the Twin Mainyu. ... In the beginning these two 
Mainyu, the twins, revealed themselves in thought, word and deed as 
the Better and the Bad ... And thus when these two Mainyu first came 
together, they generated life and the absence of life, and so shall 
human existence continue till the end of time: the worst life for the 
Followers of the Lie, but the supreme beatific vision for the Fol¬ 
lowers of Truth' 68 ). Zarathustra therefore traces the origin of evil 
to the beginning of time. It was a condition brought about by the 
absence of the Good, but which however will always characteristise life 
on this earth. A contemporary Greek philosopher, Anaximander, 
thinking in terms of physics maintained that things could only exist 
in this world by virtue of their opposite qualities 69 ), but Zarathustra 
conceived of the whole activity of life as a tension between good and 
evil. Yet while this was the state of the world into which man was 
born, he was not, however, condemned to the fate of an endless and 
unrewarding struggle. For Zarathustra recognised the value and 
sacredness of the individual and offered man freedom to choose be¬ 
tween the good and the bad. Since Ahura ordained ‘that deeds and 
words shall bear fruit, evil comes to the evil, good blessings to the 
good’ 70 ), and as he gave ‘the choice of a way either to abide with 
the good shepherd, the deliverer, or with him who never was one’ 71 ), 
so did he ‘grant us capacities to act and true doctrines to guide so 
that one could choose beliefs at will ... according to his own heart 
and mind’ 72 ). Thus the prophet connects the problem of evil with the 
freedom of the human will and regards ‘the goodly power of free 
choice' as ‘a divine dispensation surpassing all others’ 73 ). This 


world, in the outcome, is so very far from good. Zoroaster’s answer, that the 
world has been created by a good god and an evil spirit, of equal power, who 
set out to spoil the good work, is a complete answer: it is a logical answer, more 
satisfying to the thinking mind than the one given by the author of the Book 

of Job, who withdrew to the claim that it did not behove man to inquire into 

the Omnipotence’, op. cit. p. 46. 

68) Yasna 30, parts of verses 1. 3, 4. 

69) See K. Freeman, Companion to Diel’s Pre-Socratic Philosophers, 1946, 

PP- 58 - 59 * 

70) Yasna 43, 5. 

71) Yasna 31, 9. 

72) Yasna 31, parts of verses 11-12. 

73) Yasna 51, 1. 
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conscious choice of the good but difficult path is not without its 
reward, for ‘Whoever toils with word or thought or the actions of 
both hands to drive out evil from the Follower of the Druj, or directs 
his fellowman towards the good, such ... shall in truth dwell in the 
green pastures of the Divine Law and the Good Mind’ 74 ). 

Yet Zarathustra was aware that while the postulate of a dualism 
may serve to explain the presence of evil, it was not in itself a suf¬ 
ficient answer to the man who devoutly acknowledges Ahura and 
conscientiously obeys his exalted moral demands. For despite the 
sincerity of the true devotee there was an abundance of sin and 
misery in the world. ‘The false prophet distorts the Sacred Scriptures, 
and, in truth, through his evil doctrines, the divine purpose in life as 
weir 75 ). Again, ‘Without doubt, ... Followers of the Druj mutilate' 
the ‘inner life, who, having conspired mightily together, deprive men 
and women from possessing their rightful spiritual inheritance’ 76 ). As 
the Psalmist cries to Yahweh for help ‘because of the oppression of 
the wicked’ 77 ) so Zarathustra prays ‘O Living God, bestow upon 
us that by which we may overcome the hatred of our oppressors’ 78 ); 
and as Jeremiah asks ‘Wherefore doth the way of the wicked pro¬ 
sper’ 79 ), so, speaking of the ‘men of evil faith’, Zarathustra asks, 
‘Where is the Living God of Righteousness who would deprive them 
of life and freedom’ 80 ). Still he is convinced that ‘retribution overtakes 
these Sinful men’ 81 ). His faith in a righteous God and his firm 
conviction of the value of the moral life led him accordingly to think 
in terms of eschatology and to conceive of a life beyond human 
limitations where the righteous would receive their true reward and 
where the wicked would be consigned to torment and destruction: 
‘The souls of the just aspire after Immortality, whereas the torments 
of the wicked men ever continue’ 82 ). There will be a day of Judgment 


74) Yasna 33, 2-3. 

75) Yasna 32, 9. 

76) Yasna 32, 11. 

77) Psalm 55, 3. 

78) Yasna 28, 6. 

79) Jeremiah 12, 1. 

80) Yasna 53, 9. 

81) Yasna 30, 8. 

82) Yasna 45, 7. 
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when Ahura will institute an ‘Ordeal of blazing fire and molten metal 
the issue of which will be ‘Destruction upon the Followers of the 
Druj. Blessings upon the Followers of Asha’ 83 ). The ‘Followers of 
the Druj’ will then undergo ‘a long period of darkness, a murky glow, 
and woeful wailings’ 84 ). But even now Ahura cnnot cede so much 
to Evil, and must eventually redeem his creation. The prophet en¬ 
visages a time when even the wicked will be purified and Ahura 
himself acknowledged as the sole and victorious Ruler: ‘There will 
be a long period of suffering for the wicked, and rewards for the 
pious, but thereafter eternal joy shall reign everywhere’ 85 ). 

Such Gathic passages enable us, then, to gain some knowledge of 
the essential elements of Zarathustra’s teaching. Revolutionary in 
nature it is yet scientifically formulated. For, though zealous for the 
faith he professed and uncompromising in the prosecution of his 
reforms, he nevertheless displayed considerable dialectical skill in the 
presentation of his ideas. His conception of Ahura-Mazda as creator 
of man and nature and at the same time as a personal God represents 
an incalculable advance in the Persian thought of his day, while the 
definite and positive terms with which he discusses the nature of his 
God acclaim him as a pioneer of theological thought. Especially 
significant was his attempt to preserve the Righteousness of God, a 
question which forms the subject of the Book of Job and which at a 
later date still, under the term ‘theodicy engaged the minds of philo¬ 
sophers 86 ). His explanation of the presence of evil and its connex¬ 
ion with the human will is reflected in the teaching of Jesus 87 ) and 
St. Paul 88 ), while it prompted the philosophy of contrast which found 
expression in the writings of Schelling and Hegel, and was to some 
extent adopted by the exponents of dialectical theology. Yet evil, 
according to Zarathustra, while a force as virile as that of the good 


83) Yasna 51, 9. 

84) Yasna 31, 20. 

85) Yasna 30, 11 : cf. also 47, 6. 

86) E.g., Leibniz, Theodicee. See Bertrand Russell, The Philosophy of Leib¬ 
niz, Cambridge 1900, pp. 291-299. 

87) E.g., Luke 5; 18, 20: 7; 48: Mark 2; 9-11. Cf. his saying ‘the woman 
whom Satan hath bound’ (Luke 13; 16) in which Evil is personified; so also Luke 
22; 31. 

88) E.g., Romans 7, 7-24. 
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in this world, is not insuperable, for by obedience to the will of 
Ahura its effects may be diminished; and in the Kingdom to which 
his eschatological thinking looks forward evil will be ultimately 
vanquished and Immortality the lot of all mankind. Thus the doctrine 
of personal immortality is established and marks a momentous advance 
in the history of religious thought. 



SHORTER NOTES 


BEMERKUNGEN ZU REINKARNATIONS- 
VORSTELLUNGEN DER GNOSIS 


Die Vorstellung einer Reinkarnation als Ablosung der Seele vom 
Korper und Ubergang in einen neuen Korper, auch einen tierischen, 
findet sich im Volksglauben der ,,Primitiven” i) und in den Marchen 
und Stammessagen vieler Volker — Gestaltwandel des Helden ist ein 
gelaufiges folkloristisches Motiv —, besonders in der Mythologie in- 
doanscher Volker (Griechen, Romer, Kelten, Germanen, Inder). ? ) 
Sie geht iiberall dort iiber Mythologisches hinaus, wo entweder Karma- 
glaube herrscht, d.h. die Vorstellung, dass das menschliche Tun eine 
iiber das individuelle Leben hinauswirkende Kraft besitzt, oder ein 
Vergeltungsglaube wirksam ist, der nicht ins unsichtbar Jenseitige ab- 
gebogen wurde. 1 2 3 ) Haufig liegen beide Motive kombiniert vor; so ist 
in Indien das Erlosungsziel — schlagwortartig ausgedriickt — die 
Vernichtung des Karma, um von der Samsara freizukommen, dem 
Vergeltungszwang zu stetigen Wiedergeburten. Welche Modifizierun- 
gen in den „dstlichen” Lehrsystemen (Hmduismus, Jainismus, Ma- 
hayana-Buddhismus, Lamaismus, Pythagoraismus, Orphik usw.) mog- 
lich waren und stattgefunden haben, kann hier nicht erortert wer- 
den 4 ), da der Raum nur fur einige aphoristische Bemerkungen iiber 
Reinkarnationsvorstellungen in der spatantiken Gnosis ausreicht. 

Die Gnosis des zweiten christlichen Jahrhunderts, mit Recht als 
eine „unpersonliche religiose Massenbewegung” beschrieben, hatte ein 

1) Vgl. K. Th. Preuss, Tod und Unsterblichkeit im Glauben der Naturvolker, 
Leipzig 1930, 23 ff. 

2) Vgl. W. Stettner, Die Seelenwanderungslehre bei Griechen und Romern, 
Stuttgart 1934. — Den Agyptern hat ein Grieche (Herodot) die Seelenwande- 
rungslehre falschlich angehangt. 

3) Vgl. H. v. Glasenapp, Die Religionen Indiens, Stuttgart 1943, 103 ff.; 
Ders. Die fiinf grossen Weltreligionen I, Koln 1951, 52 ff. 

4) Eine religionswissenschaftliche Monographic unseres Themas steht noch aus. 
Das von E. Benz herausgegebene Sonderheft der Zeitschrift fur Religions- 
und Geistesgeschichte Jg. 9/1957, H. 2 schliesst diese Liicke noch nicht. 
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stark synkretistiscnes Geprage. Audi buddhistische Einfliisse finden 
sich, war doch Buddha sogar unter die Gottheiten der hellenistischen 
Mysterienkulte eingegangen. 5 ) Zu den eindeutig orientalischen Mo- 
tiven gehort die Metensomatosen- resp. Metempsychosen-lehre. Im 
wesentlichen treten zwei Gedankengange hervor: 1. der Gestaltwandel 
des Erlosers, der aus der Lichtwelt in die Materie niedergestiegen ist 
und 2. die Befreiung vom Wiederverkorperungszwang durch den Mut 
zur Siinde. 


1. 

In meinem Buch ,,Urgemeinde-Judenchristentum-Gnosis” (Tubingen 
1956, 51 f.) habe ich darauf hingewiesen, dass die ebionitische Lehre 
von den Reinkarnationen des wahren Propheten (verus propheta per 
saecula currens) eng mit der jiidischen Vorstellung vom Gestaltwandel 
der Schechina und mit der grosskirchlichen Lehre vom 0 £lov 7 cv£up,a 
(fons omnis spiritus sancti) zusammenhangt. Da die Ebioniten Chris¬ 
ten waren, hatte der zyklische Stufengang des Offenbarungsgeists fiir 
sie im Messias Jesus seine Vollendung gefunden. So gehort zum 
Nazoraerevangelium ein Gottesspruch, den Hieronymus im Kommen- 
tar zu Jesaia 11,2 iiberliefert hat: fili mi, in omnibus prophetis expec- 
tabam te, ut venires, et requiescerem in te. Tu es enim requies mea 
(MPL 24,145). 6 ) Das liegt nun aber anders bei den Elkesaiten, die 
den Stufengang des wahren Propheten nicht in Jesus definitiv be- 
enden, sondern in Elkesai reinkarnieren lassen, denn Christus sei 
XTiapa xai aa nore cpouvofjievov (Epiph. 33,1 Holl 11,316). Zuerst 
sei er in Adam gestaltet worden, aber Adams Leib, so glauben sie, 
IxSueaSaL xai £v&u£G 0 ai ot£ jSouXsTaL Auch Hippolyt X,29 (Wendl. 
Ill, 284) berichtet von ihrer Lehre, dass Christus zwar einer sei, aber 

auf Erden in vielen Leibern wiederkehre: XpiGTov-p,£T£7U£iTa 

aei sv acnpiaai [JL£TayY^£G0at, xai Iv noXkolc, xaTa xaipout; SaxvuaOai. 
Dieser Terminus (jL£TaYY^£G 0 at, fur die Reinkarnation der einen 
Himmelsseele in vielen Leibgefassen diirfte pythagoraischen Ursprungs 


5) tiber indisch-griechische Beziehungen vgl. W. W. Tarn : Greeks in Bactria 
and India, Cambridge 1951; K. Prumm : Religionsgeschichtliches Handbuch fiir 
den Raum der altchristlichen Umwelt, Rom 1954 2 , 128; C. Schneider Geistes- 
geschichte des antiken Christentums I, Miinchen 1954, 599 ff* 

6) Vgl. H. J. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums, 
Tubingen 1949, 109. 

Numen, IV 16 
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sein. Epiphanius hat aber Recht, wenn er von ihnen sagt, dass sic 
weder Christen noch Juden noch Griechen seien, sondern in der Mitte 
stehen (53,1,3). 

Diese hochgnostische Metensomatosenlehre hat erhebliche Nach- 
wirkungen gehabt, insofern sie sich von Elkesai iiber Mandaer — 
der Schlicha kusthana (wahre Sendbote) der Mandaer ist der ocXtqSt)^ 
TcpocpyjTY]^ der Ebioniten — und Manichaer — Mani lehrte 7 Herolde 
des Lichtnous — zu Muhammed fortgepflanzt hat. 7 ). Die Imamlehre 
der Schiiten diirfte ebenso auf diese altorientalischen Vorstellungen 
zuriickgehen, wie die Lehre vom Stufengang des Amr ilahi bei den 
arabischen Scholastikern. 8 ) Die Avataren Wischnus im Hinduismus, 
die buddhistischen Boddhisattvas und die lamaistischen Reinkarnatio- 
nen in Tibet sind homologe Entsprechungen zum Phaenomenbestand 
der biblischen Entwicklungslinie. 


2. 

Bei Karpokratianern, aber offenbar auch bei Schulern des Basilides 
und bei den „Gnostikern” des Irenaus findet sich eine ganz andere 
und hochst seltsame Ausformung des Reinkarnationsgedankens, mit 
der der weltanschauliche Libertinismus begriindet werden soil. Irenaus 
1,25,3 berichtet von den Karpokratianern mit alien Zeichen der 
Entriistung folgendes: 

„So sehr haben sie dem Irrsinn die Ziigel schiessen lassen, dass 
sie behaupten, es stehe ihnen frei, jede beliebige unfromme und gott- 
lose Handlung zu begehen; denn nur das menschliche Urteil unter- 
scheidet zwischen guten und bosen Handlungen. Miissten doch die 
Seelen bei ihren Wanderungen durch die Korper jegliches Leben und 
jedgliches Handeln durchmachen, wenn nicht jemand gerade beirn 
ersten Male alles erlebt hatte. Wir diirfen das weder sagen noch 
horen, noch im entferntesten denken und glauben, dass so etwas in 
unseren Stadten getrieben wird. Aber ihre Schriften lehren, dass die 
Seelen von ihrem Abscheiden alles bis auf den letzten Rest durchge- 
macht haben mussen, damit sie nicht, weil sie ihre Freiheit noch nicht 
ausgekostet hatten, noch einmal in einen Korper eingehen mussen. Das 
habe Jesus mit dem Gleichnis angedeutet: ,So du aber mit deinem 

7) Vgl. G. Widengren, The Great Vohu Manah and the Apostle of God , 
Studies in Iranian and Manichaan Religion, Uppsala 1945; Ders. Religionens 
varld , Stockholm 1953 2 , 401ft.; G. Quispel, Der gnostische Anthropos und die 
judische Tradition, Eranos-Jahrbuch 22/1954, 206 f. 

8) Vgl. meine Ausfiihrungen in Aus friihchristlicher Zeit, Religions- und 
geistesgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, Tubingen 1950, 204 ff. 
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Widersacher vor den Fiirsten gehst, so tue Fleiss auf dem Wege, dass 
du ihn loswerdest, auf dass er nicht etwa dich vor den Richter ziehe 
und der Richter iiberantwortet dich dem Stockmeister, und der Stock- 
meister werfe dich ins Gefangnis. Ich sage dir: Du wirst von dannen 
nicht herauskommen, bis du den allerletzten Heller bezahlt hast”. 

-Dies bedeutet, dass er von der Macht der Engel, die die Welt 

geschaffen habe, nicht loskommen werde. Vielmehr werde er in andere 
Korper versetzt, bis er jede Tat verubt hat, die es in der Welt gibt. 
Erst dann, wenn daran garnichts mehr fehlt, dann sei die Seele frei 
und ledig fur jenen Gott, der iiber den kosmischen Archonten steht. 
So wiirden also die Seelen erlost und befreit, indem sie entweder gleich 
von vornherein beim ersten Mai sich in alien Handlungen betatigten 
oder, indem sie von Korper zu Korper wandernd und in jede Art 
des Lebens versenkt, ihre Schuld abgetragen und erfiillt hatten. Dann 
brauchten sie nicht mehr in einem Korper zu sein. Ob nun wirklich 
diese gottlosen, frevelhaften und verbotenen Dinge sich bei ihnen 
zutragen, das mochte ich wohl bezweifeln; aber in ihren Schriften 
steht es geschrieben, und sie selber legen es so aus und sagen, Jesus 
habe seinen Aposteln und Jiingern im Geheimen besondere Lehren 
gegeben und sie beauftragt, diese den Glaubigen und den Wiirdigen 
anzuvertrauen. Glaube und Liebe machen selig, das Ubrige sei gleich- 
giiltig, und nur nach dem Urteil der Menschen werde es gut oder 
bose genannt; von Natur aber gebe es nichts Boses.” 

Das Bemerkenswerte an diesem Text ist die Christianisierung pa- 
ganer Gedankengange durch Kombination orphischer Lehren mit 
gnostischer Bibelexegese, bei der natiirlich der Sinn der Jesusworte 
(Luc. 12,58; Mt. 5,25 f.) verdreht und auf den Kopf gestellt wird. 
Dass dem Irenaus karpokratianische Originalschriften vorgelegen ha- 
ben, ist ausser Zweifel. Ihre von ihm sicher exakt widergegebene 
Tendenz ist ebenfalls klar: Alle Handlungen sind nach ihrer Lehre 
ethisch indifferent, weil der Unterschied von Gut und Bose ganz und 
gar auf menschlichem Dafiirhalten beruht. Am besten mache man 
alle Siinden in einem Leben durch, um sich aus dem ,,Kerker des 
Leibes” zu befreien und nicht in den Kreislauf der Wiedergeburten 
hineingezwungen zu werden. Ahnlich soli Basilides gelehrt haben, dass 
man alles geliebt haben musse, um danach begierdelos zu werden 
(Clemens Alex. Strom. IV, 12, 88). 

Wir sehen also: Die Lehre von der Reinkarnation wird mit dem 
Appell verkniipft, tapfer zu siindigen, weil die Siinde nur durch 
Siindigen aus der Welt gebracht werden kann. Durch Freveltaten 
aller Art soil namlich die Seele den Archonten dieser Welt entgehen. 
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Nur durch systematische odar^oupyLa, indem man durch alle Sunden 
hindurchgeht und die 365 Stufengrade der Unzucht durchlauft — so 
gross ist die Zahl der Archonten —, gelangt man zur Erlosung von 
den bosen Weltmachten. Die vollendete Gnosis ist erreicht, wenn der 
Mensch die Ordnungen dieser Welt aufgelost und den Zwang zur 
Wiederverkorperung besiegt hat. Und dies soli durch konsequentes 
Siindigen geschehen, denn schon Paulus (Rom. 5,20!) habe gelehrt, 
dass der Mensch das Mass der Sunden vollzumachen habe. So liessen 
sich sogar noch der Apostel Paulus und die Seelenwanderungslehre 
miteinander kombinieren — und zwar im Dienste eines nihilistischen 
Weltzerstorungswillens. Was hierzu religions- und geistesgeschicht- 
lich gesagt werden kann, ist bereits von mir gesagt worden. 9 ) 

9) Vgl. meine Abhandlung: ‘Gnostischer Nihilismus, Zur Ideologic und Praxis 
des Gesetzesfeindschaft’, in dem Band Aus friihchristlicher Zeit 255-270. 

H. J. Schoeps 

A PROBABLE CREATION- AND FLOOD-MYTH IN 

PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 

Dr. Keller, in his recent book The Bible as History, reminds us that 
about 2000 B.C. the story of Gilgamesh and the old Sumerian legends 
of the Creation and the Flood were being woven into epics of dramatic 
power in the Akkadian tongue, which was the language of the World. 
As is well known, Creation and Flood myths are found in many parts 
of the world at the present day. It has occurred to me that a story I 
once heard among the Lenge (Chopi) of Portuguese East Africa may 
be of this character. This tale was published in English in my book 
Valenge Women (International African Institute. The book is now 
out of print). I had not then realized the possible significance of the 
tale as a Creation and Flood myth, possibly a descendant of one of 
those far-off ancient epics to which Dr. Keller refers. This is the 
story: 

A woman sallied forth to seek for pot-clay. She made a little clay 
doll and put it up in the rafters of her hut to dry. Then she kindled a 
fire. The woman called the little figurine ‘Dipumbane’ (a little 
moulded thing). When Dipumbane was dried, she came to life with 
a sneeze, exclaiming “Whetsi! Take me off, Mamma!” Her Mamma 
lifted her down from the rafters. Then young girls arrived. They 
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said: — “Let us go to the Harvest Dancing Contests”. Dipumbane 
refused, “I might dissolve”, said she. The maidens replied, “We will 
protect you with our garments”. Dipumbane said, “You may leave 
me! I should be drowned with the rain!” The girls cried: — “Oh! 
no! no! let us go! We will cover you up”. So off they all went to the 
Dances. 

Clouds began to gather, and a great rain fell. (“Came a black cloud 
from the foundations of Heaven”. Gilgamesh Epic). The girls pro¬ 
tected Dipumbane with their garments, but when they were tired with 
the cold of the rain, they snatched their clothes away from Dipumbane 
and covered themselves. Dipumbane had nothing. Very wet she 
returned home, lamenting as she went in the path to the hut: — 
Mamma! Mother of Mercy! Maker of Pots! 

I am dissolving! 

I am the bearer of the bag, 

I am dissolving! 

(The word used for Mercy can also mean the grass on which a pot 
rests on a woman’s head. The 'bag’ referred to in the lament may mean 
a bag of divining omens or a bag in which media for lohola are carried. 
Both kinds of bag have a symbolical meaning). 

As Dipumbane sang her mournful refrain, one of her legs came off. 
She hopped along on the other leg and then that came off. Her Mother 
went to the gateway to meet Dipumbane. Mamma seized her, pounded 
her again in a mortar, adding more clay, and remodelled her. Then 
she placed Dipumbane up in the rafters again. 

Dipumbane sneezed: — “Take me down, Mamma!” Mamma lifted 
her down, saying, “Do not go to the Dances again!” Dipumbane 
replied: — “No! No! I will not go to the Dances yet!” But when her 
Mother had gone to her gardens in the fields, the girls came again, 
tempting Dipumbane. “Let us go to the Dances!” Dipumbane replied, 
“My Mamma may scold me! Because she told me not to go again to 
the Dances”. The girls said, “We will give you an umbrella!” (The 
original word 'shade’ is used for umbrella at the present time). 
Dipumbane replied, “You may deceive me as you did before! You 
promised to give me clothes and then you took them away again”. The 
girls exclaimed: “Oh! no! no! We are certain to-day that we will give 
you our umbrella”. So Dipumbane went off again with the girls to the 
Dances. They were watching the competitions when some great black 
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clouds rolled up; the kind which bring heavy rain. It rained indeed. 
The girls gave Dipumbane the umbrella saying: — “Protect yourself 
with it”. But the rain proved too much for the owners of the um¬ 
brella, so they snatched it away from Dipumbane. Dipumbane began 
to cry. '‘You have deceived me! You said you would give me an 
umbrella if I agreed to go to the Dances with you”. The girls said, 
"Oh! but we feel the rain”. So they ran away and left Dipumbane 
drenched with the rain. (The gods of Mesopotamia are terrified by the 
Flood and flee to the upper reaches of heaven where the god Anu 
has his abode. Before they enter, they crouch and cower like dogs. 
The Gilgamesh Epic, quoted by Keller). 

Dipumbane, singing her mournful refrain as before, tried to make 
her way home. One of her legs came off. She hopped on the other. 
That, too, came off, then both her arms; her head alone remaining. 
She cried again to her Mother, who scolded her, saying, "To-day I 
shall leave you. You will crumble there in the Bush!” So her Mother 
left her in the Bush. The rain dissolved Dipumbane into mud. (And 
all mankind was turned to clay. Gilgamesh Epic). 

It was disobedience which caused Dipumbane’s catastrophe. (And 
God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth... And 
it repented the Lord that He had made man on the earth...). And the 
Lord said: "I will destroy man whom I have created from the face 
of the earth”. (The Bible story of the Flood. Genesis, Chapter VI, 
verses 5-7). 


E. Dora Earthy 
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We take much pleasure in announcing the publication of Vol. 1 
(New Series) No i, January 1957 of the St. Vladimir's Seminary 
Quarterly. This Quarterly is published by St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
which has been acknowledged as the center of research at graduate 
level for all branches of the Eastern Orthodox Church in the United 
States. The leading articles concern contemporary problems of our 
modern world. Many of the world’s leading Orthodox Theologians 
are among its contributing authors. The issue on our desk contains 
the following articles: Nicholas S. Arseniew, Meaning and Goal of 
History ; Rev. Alexander Schnemann, St. Mark of Ephesus and the 
Theological Conflicts in Byzantium ; Bishop Nicholai D. Velimirovich, 
The Orthodox Doctrine of Causality. To these studies are added com¬ 
munications and bookreviews. Noteworthy are primarily Some Intro¬ 
ductory Words and Trying the Spirits, two short articles which reveal 
the spirit and the leading idea of the Quarterly. In the foreword of 
N. Arseniew it is said that the proclamation of the Victory of God in 
Christ our Lord is the banner under which the task of Christian 
preaching and Christian Scholarship and research work should be 
performed. The article on Trying the Spirits describes two attitudes 
among the Orthodox: there are those for whom the new situation 
after the fall of the Russian empire is a bad dream and who conse¬ 
quently stand for preservation and artifical isolationism; on the other 
hand there are those who claim that whatever in the Orthodox Tradi¬ 
tion does not fit into the new world has to be abandoned. However 
both blind conservatism and superficial modernism should be avoided. 
What we need today is an effort of spiritual discernment, i.e. an ever 
renewed interpretation and proclamation of the Truth to this given 
generation, in this particular situation. Editorial and Subscription 
Office (one year $ 3.00) : 537 West 121st Street, New York 27. 
New York. C. J. B. 
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